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INTRODUCTION 


I N the earl}*^ summer of 1917 the world was thrilled by 
a news item from Petrograd announcing the'forma- 
tion by one JIaria Botchkareva of a w’omen’s figliting 
\mit under the name of “ The Battalion of Death.” 
With this announcement an obscure Bussian peasant" 
girl made her d^but in the international hall of fame. 
From the depths of dark Russia Maria Botchkareva 
suddenly emerged into the limelight of modern publicity. 
Foreign correspondents sought her, photographers fol- 
'lowcd her, distinguished visitors paid their respects to 
her. All tried to interpret this arresting personality. 
The result was a riot of misinformation and misunder- 
standing. 

Of the numerous published tales about and interviews 
with Botchkareva that have comeimdermy observation, 
there is hardly one wdiich does not contain some false or 
misleading statement. This is partly due to the deplor- 
able fact that the foreign journalists who interpreted 
Russian m%n and affairs to the w orld during the momen- 
tous year of 1917 were, with very few exceptions, ignor- 
ant of the Russian language; and partly to Botch- 
knreva’s reluctance to take every adventiuous stranger 
into her confidence. It w'as her cherished dream to 
have, a complete record of her life incorporated in a 
book some day. This work is the realization of that 
dream. 

To a very considerable extent, therefore, the narrative 
\ vii 
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here unfolded is of the nature of a confession. When in' 
the United Stales in the summer of 1918, Botchkareva 
determined to prepare her autobiography. Had she 
been educated enough to be able to write a letter fluently, 
she would probably have written her own life-story in 
Russian and then had it translated into English. Being 
semi-illiterate, she found it necessary to secure the 
services of a writer commanding a knowledge of her 
native language, which is the only tongue she speal^. 
The procedure followed in the writing of this book 
was this : Botchkareva recited to me in Russian 
the story of her life, and I recorded it in English in 
longhand, making every effort to set down her narrative 
verbatim. Not infrequently I would interrupt her with 
a question intended to draw out some forgotten experi- 
ences. However, one of Botchkareva’s natural gifts 
is an extraordinary memory. It took nearly a hundred 
hours, distributed over a period of three weeks, for her to 
tell me every detail of her romantic life. 

At our first session Botchkareva made it clear that 
what she was going to tell me wotdd be very different 
from the stories about her related in the press. She 
would reveal her innermost self and break open for |the 
first time the sealed book of her past. This she did, and 
in doing so completely discredited several widely circu- 
lated tales about her. Perhaps the chief of these is the 
■ statement that Botchkareva had enlisted as o' soldier 
and gone to war to avenge her fallen husband. 'Whether 
this invention rfas the product of her own mind or was 
attributed to her originally by some prolific correspon- 
dent, I do not know. In any event it was a convenient 
answer to the eternal question of importunate ioumalists 
how she came to be a soldier. Unable to explain to the 
conventional world that profound impulse which really 
drove her to her remarkable destiny, she adopted this 
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excuse until slic had an opportunity to record the full 
story of her courageous life 

This book %vill also remove that distrustful altitude 
based on misunderstanding that has been manifested 
touard Botchkareva m radical circles TV hen she 
arrived in the United States, she was immediately hailed 
as a ‘ counter revolutionary,” royalist and sinister 
intriguer by the extremists That was a grave injustice 
to her She is ignorant of politics, contemptuous of 
intrigue, and spiritually far and above party strife Her 
mission in life was to free Russia from the German yoke 

Being placed virtually m the position of a father con 
lessor, it was my privilege to commune with the spirit 
of this remarkable peasant woman, a privilege I shall 
ever esteem as priceless She not only laid bare before 
me every detail of her amazing life that memory could 
resurrect, but also allowed me to explore the nooks and 
comers of her heart to a degree that no fnend of hers 
eyer did JIamtammg a critical attitude from the 
beginning of our association, I was gradually oxer- 
whelmed by the largeness of her soul 

Wherein does the greatness of Botchkarexa he? 
Mrs Emmelme Pankhurst called Jier the greatest xx Oman 
of the century “ The woman that saved France xvas 
Joan of Aic — a peasant girl, wrote a correspondent in 
July, 1917, “ Blana Botchkareva is her modem parallel ” 
Indeed, in the annals of history since the days of the 
Slnid of Orleans we encounter no femimne figure equal 
to Botchkarexa Like Joan of Arc, this Ilussian peasant 
girl dedicated her life to her country’s cause If Botch 
kareva failed — and tius is yet problematical, for xxho will 
dare forecast the future of Russia — it would not lessen 
her gieatness Success in our matenalistic age is no 
measure of true genius 

Like Joan of Arc, Botciikarcxa is the symbol of her 
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country Can there be a more striking incarnation of 
‘ France than that conveyed by the image of Joan of Arc ’ 
Botchkareva is an astounding typification of peasant 
Russia, with all her virtues and vices Educated to 
the extent of being able to scribble her oim name nith 
difficulty, she is endowed with the genius of logic 
Ignorant of history and literature, the natural lucidity 
of her mind is such as to lead her directly to the very few 
fundamental truths of life Religious with all the 
fervour of her primitive soul, she is tolerant in a fashion 
befitting a philosopher Devoted to her country with 
every fibre of her being, she is free from impassioned pa> 
tisanship and selfish patriotism Overflowing with good 
nature and kindness, she is yet capable of savage out- 
bursts and brutal acts Credulous and trustful as a 
child, she can be easily incited against people and 
things Intrepid and rash as a fighter, hex desire to live 
on occasions was indescribably pathetic In a word, 
Botchkareva embodies all those paradoxical character- 
istics of Russian nature that have made Russia a puzzle 
to the world These traits are illustrated almost m 
every page of this book Take away from Russia the 
veneer of Western civilization and you behold her 
incarnation in Botchkareva ICnow Botchkareva and 
you will know Russia, that inchdate.in vincible, agonized, 
striving rising colossus in all its depth and breadth 
It must be made unmistakably clear here that the 
motives respon^ble foi this book wdre purely personal 
In Its origin this work is wiclusively a human document, a 
record of an exuberant life It was the purpose of Botch 
kareva and the writer to keep the narrative down to a 
strict recital of facts It is really incidental that this 
record is valuable not only as a biography of a startling 
personality, but as a revelation, of certain phases of a 
momentous period in human history , not only as a 
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human document, but as an historical document as -well.' 
Because Botclikaxeva always has befen and still is 
strictly nompartisan and because sherdoes not pretend 
to pass judgment upon events and men, her revdatiohs 
are of prime importance. The reader gets a picture of 
Kerensky in action that completely effaces all that has 
hitherto been said of this tragic but typical product of. 
the Russian intelligentsia. Kornilov, Rodzianko, Lenin 
and Trotzky and some other outstanding personalities of 
the Russian revolution appear in these pages exactly as 
they are in reality. 

Not a single book, as fat as I know, has appeared yet 
giving an account of how the Russian- army at the 
front reacted to the Revolution. What was the state of 
mind of the Russian soldier in the trenches, which was 
after all the decisive factor in the developments that 
followed, during the first eight months of 1017 ? No 
history of unshackled Russia will be complete without 
an answer to this vital question. This book is the first 
to disclose the reactions and emotions of the vast Russian 
army at the front to the tremendous issues of the revolu- 
tion, and is of especial value coming from a veteran 
peasant soldier of the rank and file. 

Perhaps surpassing all else in interest is the horrible 
picture we get of Bolshevism in action. With the 
claims of theoretical Bolshevism to establish an order of 
social equality on earth Botchkareva has no quarrel. 
She said so to Lenin and Trotzky personally. But then 
come her experiences with Bolshevisirfin practice, and 
there follows a blood-freezing narrative of the rule of 
mobocracy that will live forever in the memory of the 
reader. 

Botchkareva left the United States towards the end of 
July, 1918, after having attained the purpose of her 
visit — an interview uath President Wilson. She went 
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to England and thence to Archangel, -where'she arrived 
early in September. According to a newspaper despatch 
she caused the follon mg proclamation to be posted in 
village squares and country churches : 

“ I am a Russian peasant and soldier. At the request 
of the soldiers and peasants I went to America and 
(Jreat Britain to ask these countries for military help for 
Russia. * • . • " 

“ The Allies understand our own misfortunes and I 
return uith the Allied armies, which h&vc corne only for 
the purpose of helping to drive Out our deadly enemies, 
the Germans, and not to interfere with our internal 
affairs. After the war is over the Allied troops will • 
leave Russian soil. [ > -v 

“ I, for my own part, request all loyal free sons bf 
Russia, without reference to party, to come together 
acting as one with the Allied forces, who, under the 
Russian flag, come to free Russia from the German 
yoke and to help the new free Russian arniy with all* 
forces, including Russia, to beat the enemy. ' 

“ Soldiers and peasants ! Remember that only a full, 
clean sucep of the Germans from our soil can give you 
the free Russia you long for.” 

• Isaac Don Levine, 
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Part One 
■ ^ YOUTH 
CHAPfER I 

^ JIY CHILDHOOD or Toil 

‘ TV /TY fathei, Leonti Semcnovjtch I rolkov. Mas- born 
XVx into serfdom at Nikolsko, a village m the pro- 
vince of Novgorod, some tMO hundred miles north 
of Moscom He Mas fifteen nhen Alexander II emanci- 
' pdted the .serfs in 1861, and remembers that historic 
e\ ent vividlj , being fond even now of telling of the days 
. ’of Ins boyhood Impressed into the arm> m the early 
sevenths, ht, served during the Russo Turkish Wni of 
1 877-?'8, and distinguished himself for bra\ ery, i eceu ing 
several medals. When a soldier he learned to read 
and ’write, and was promoted to the rank of sergeant 
Returning home at the end of the wai, he passed 
through Tcharanda, a fishermen’s settlement on the 
shore of a lake, m the county of Kinlos , M^thm thirty 
fnijes of Nikolsko No longer diessed as* a moujik, 
railitarj in gait and bearing, with coiiTs jingling in Ins 
pocket, he cut quite a figure m the poor hamlet of Tcha- 
randa There he met my mother, Olga, the eldest 
daughter of Elizar Nazarea, perhaps the most destitute 
inhabitant of the place 

Elizar, with his ^vife and three daughters, occupied 
a shabby hut on the sandy shore of the lake So poor 
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vab he tluit he could not afford to buy a horse to carrj 
lus catch to the citj, and %\as compelled to sell it, far 
bcl6w the market price, to a tTa%clUng bu>er Ihc 
income thus dcriv ed uas not sulTicicnt to keep the family 
from hunger. Lread nas always a luxurj' in tlie little 
cabin The sod not tdlabic llUzar’b wife would 
hire herself to the more prosperous peasants m the 
Mcmitj for ten kopeks (about 2ld)a daj to labour 
from sunritc Jo sunset Hut even this additional money 
was not aluajs to be had Then Olga would be scilt 
out to beg for bread m the neighbouring Milages. 

Once, when scarcely ten years old, little Olga under- 
went a harrowing experience, wlitcli she could nc\cr 
later recaU without horror. Starling home with a 
basketful tif bread, collected from sci oral villages, she 
was fatigued but happy at the smcccss of her errand, and 
hurried as fast as she could Her path lay through a 
forest-. Smldcnlj she heard the howling of a pack of 
wolics Olgi’s heart almost slojipcd beating. The 
dreadful smin<ls <lr«.w ne.arcr. Oicrcomcbj fright, she 
fell unconsxious to the ground. 

iVhen she regained her aeusi'-, she found herself 
ftloiitv Tlic wolves opp-\niilly hid sniffed her pros- 
Imlc body and gone Hicir way Her basket of bread 
wav scatterwl m all directions, trampled m the mud 
Out of breath, and without her precious burden, she 
arrived home. 

^ It w.av m such circumstances that my mother grew 
to Ik. niiiet<xm when slic altraelcd the attention of 
I/ronli Prolkov, who was then stopping lu Tcliaranda 
on his wnj home from the war. She was immensely 
(InllcttKl whew he cowrtctl her. He even iKuight her a 
pur of shoes for a present, the first shoes slie had ever 
trom. This caplmted the humble Olga rnniplctcly. 
Slie joyously ncccplcd his inarnage proposal 
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. ’ MY childhood' of I'Olt 

After tlje %redding the young couple moved to Nikol- 
sko, iViy father’s birthplace, Mliere he had^hihcfite^ a 
small tract of land. They tilled it together, and with 
great difficulty managed to make ends meet. Jly t\s o 
elder sisters, Arina and Shura, were bom here, increasing 
the poverty of my parents. My father, about this 
time, took to drinking, and began to maltreat and beat 
his wife. He was by nature morose and ^egotistical. 
Want was now making him cruel. mother’s life 
with him became one of misery. She was constantly* 
in tears, always pleadingformcicyandprajangto God. 

I was born in July, 1880, the third girl in the family. 
At that time many railroads were being built thioughout 
the country- Wlicn I was a year old, my father, who 
had once been stationed at Tsarskoyc Selo, the Tsar’s 
place of residence near the capital, decided to go to 
Petrograd to seek work. We were left without money. 
He wote no letters. On the brink of starvation, my 
mother somehow contrived, with the aid of kind neigh- 
bours, to keep herself and her children alive. 

Wien I wras nearly six years old a letter came from 
my father, the first he had written during the fiveyihrs 
of his absence. He had broken his right leg ahd, as 
soon as he w’as able to travel, had started home. My 
mother w'cpt bitterly at the news, but was glad to hear 
from her hiisband whom she liad almost given up for 
dead. In spite of his cruelty toward her, she still loved 
liim. I remember how happy ray motlicr w’as ivLen my 
father arrived, but this happiness did not last long. 
Poverty and misery cut it short. My father’s haish 
nature asserted itself again. Hardly had a year gone 
by when a fourth child, also a girl, arrived in our family. 
And there ^vas no bread in the house. ^ 

From*all parts of our section of the country peasants ' 
were migrating that year to Siberia, where the Govern- 
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more I drank the first cup and, the bitterness having 
somcwhit ^\o^n off, I drained another In this manner 
I disposed of the entire bottle Dropsy and ^^eak, I 
took the babj into arms and tried to rock it to 
sleep But I mj self began to stagger, and fell with the 
child to the floor 

Our mother found us there, screaming at the top of 
our voices Presentlj the visitors arrived and my 
mother reached for the bottle, only to discover that it 
had been emptied It did not take her long to find the 
culprit I shill always remember tlic whipping I got 
on that occasion 

Toward winter father arri\ed from Tomsk He 
brought little monej VMthliim The winter was seven 
and epidemics were raging in the coiintrj Me fell ill 
one bj one father motlicr, then all the girls As tlicre 
was no bread m the house and no moncj lo buj anj 
thing the communitv took care of us till the spring 
housing and feeding us By some miracle all of us 
escaped death but our clothes had become rags Our 
shoes fell to pieces My parents decided to move to 
Tomsk, where we armed barefoot and tattered finding 
shelter at a poor inn on the outskirts of the town 

Mj father would work onl> a couple of dnjs a week 
He v\ ns lazv 1 he remainder of the w cek he idled aw aj 
and drank Aly sisters served ns nurse mauls while my 
mother worked in a baker) keeping the bab) and me 
with her Me slept m the loft of a stable with the 
horses stamping below us Our bed was of straw laid 
on the floor, which consisted of unshaven planks thrown 
across logs Soon the bakers wife began to object to 
feeding an extra mouth wlucli belonged to me I was 
ffien over eight jenrs oW 

“Mil) don’t )ou send her to work ^ She can earn 
her own bread ” she arguwl 
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Jly motlier ^Yo\\U\ Ar«\w me to I\cr breast, weep and 
beg for mercy But tbc propnclrcss became impatient, 
Ihrcotcnuig to throw us out 
rmaliy m> father came to see us, w ith the good tulmgs 
that he had found a place for me 1 was to care for a 
ft\C'>car old ho>, in return for my board and cight>- 
fuc kopeks a month 

“If you do well,” m> father added, “ jou will by 
and by recci\ e a rouble ” 

Such was the beginning of m> career in life I was 
eight and a half jears old, small and ver^ thin I had 
never before left my mother’s side, and both of us wept 
bitterl} at parting It was a grej, painful, incompre- 
hensible world into which I was being led bj in> father 
J[y view of it was further blurred by a stream of tears 
I took care of the little boy for scaerol da>s One 
afternoon, whde amusing him by making hgutes in tSic 
sand, I myself became so engrossed m the game tliat I 
quarrelled with my cluirgc, which led to a light I 
remember feeling kecnlj that I was in the right But 
the child’s mother did not inquire into the matter. 
She heard Ins screams and whipped me for it 

I was deeply hurt by the undeserved whipping 
aclministcred by a strange woman. 

“ Where was my mother 1 Why did not she come 
to avenge me ? ” 

Mv mother did not answer my cries Nobody did 
I felt miserable How wrong was the w orld, how unjust 
It was not worth-while living m such a world 

My feet were bare My dress was all m rags No- 
body seemed to care for mo I w as all alone, without 
friends and nobody knew of the j earning in my heart 
I would droun myself, I thought Yes, I would run 
to the river and drown myself Then I would go up, 
free of all pam, into the arms of God 
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I resolved to slip out at the first ch'^noe and jump into 
the river, but before the opportunity presented itself 
my father called He found me in tears 
‘ What’s the matter, ManLa ’ ” he asked 

“I am going tq drown nijself, papa,” I answered 
sadlj 

“Great Hea\ensl What's happened, you foolish 
child ’ ” 

I then poured out my heart to him, begging to be 
taken to my mother He caressed me and talked of ray 
mother’s distress if I left mj place He piomised to 
buy me a pair of sliocs, and I remained 

But I did not stay long The httlc boj , has ing seen 
his motlicr punish me, began to take advantage of me, 
making my life quite unbearable Finally I ran awaj 
and wandered about town till dark, looking for mj 
mother It was late -when a policeman picked me up 
crying m the street and carried me to the police-station 
The officer m charge of the station took me to his homo 
for the night 

His house was rather large I had never been in 
^ such a house before 'NMicn I awoke in the morning it 
seemed to me that there were a great manj doors m it 
and all of them arousctl my cunositj I wanted to 
know what was behind them As I opened one of the 
doors, I beheld the police officer asleep on a bed, with 
a pistol by his side I wanted to beat a hasty retreat, 
but he awoke He seized the pistol and, still dazed 
from sleep, threatened me with it Waghtened, I ran 
out of the room 

JIj father, meanwhile had been informed of mj flight 
and had gone to the police station in search of me He 
was referred to the police officer^ home There he 
lobncl me, weeping in the porch, and took me to m\ 
mother 
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"Mj parent'? then decided to establish a home All 
their capital amounted to si\. loublcs (About 12^ 8d ) 
They rented a basement for three roubles a montli 
Two roubles my father invested in some second-hand 
furniture, consisting of a lame table and benches, 
and a few kitchen utensils With a feu kopeks from 
the last rouble m her purse my mother prepared some 
food for us She sent me to buy a kopek’s worth of 
salt 

The grocer’s shop of the street n is ou ned by a Jewess, 
named Nastasia Leontievna Fuchsman She looked at 
me closely when I entered her shop, recognizing that I 
uas a stranger m the street, and asked me 
" Whose arc you ’ ” 

“ I am of the Frolkovs Wc have just mosed into 
the basement m the ne\t block ” 

“ I need a little girl to help me Would you like to 
work for me ’ ” she asked “ 1 11 gi\ e you a rouble a 
month, and board ” 

I w as os erjoyed and started for home at such speed 
tliat bv the time I got to my mother 1 was quite breath 
less I told her of the offer from the grocery woman 
“ Jlut,” I added ‘she is a Jewess ” 

1 had heard so many things of Jews that 1 was rather 
I afiaid, on second thoughts, to U\c under the same roof 
n ith a Jewess J[y mother calmed my fears on that 
score and went to the grocer s shop to have a talk with 
the proprietress She came back satisfied, and I entered 
upon my apprenticeship to Nastasia Leontievna 
It w as not an easy hfe I learned to w ait on customers, 
to run errands to do everytlung in the house, from cook 
ing and sewing to scrubbing floors All day I slaved 
without ceasing, and at lught I slept on a bo'r m the 
passage w ay betiv cen the shop and the house I\Iy 
monthly earnings went to my mother, but they nevei 
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sufficed to drue the si)cctrc of starvation auaj from 
my home father earned httlt buttdrank much 
and his temper became more and more harsh 

In time my tv ages t\ ere raised to tu o roubles a month 
But as I grew 1 required more clothes, ttIucIi inj mother 
had to ^uppl) me from mj earnings Nastasia Leon 
tievna ^^as cvacting and not infrequently punished 
me But she also lo\cd me as though I liad been liei 
p^vn daughter, and always tried to make up for harsh 
treatment I oive a great deal to her, as she taught me 
to do almost c\crj thing both in her business and in 
housew ork 

I must ha\ c been about c1c\ cn w hen, m a fit of temper, 
I quarrelled with Nastasia Lcontio\“na Her brother 
frequented the theatre ami constantly talked of it I 
never quite understood wlial a theatre was like, but 
it attracted me, and I resohed one evening to get no 
quaintcd with that place of wonders I asked Na'stnsia 
LeonticTTia for money to go there She refused 
“ You little viou}tlchKa * what do >ou want witli the 
theatre’’ she asked derisi\cl> 

‘You d— — ^d Jcittss!” I retorted fiercely, and 
ran out of the shop I went to my mother and tohl 
her Of the incident She was hornfied ' 

“ But now slic won’t take you back \\ hut shall ivc 
do without TOur wages, Alirusia’ How shall pay 
the rent ’ We shall has c to go begging again ” And 
she began to crT ^ 

\ftersome time my employer came niter me, rebuking 
me for my qxuck temper 

“How could I base known that you were so aiiMOUs 
to go to the theatre’” she asked “All rigid III 
gi\c you fifteen kopeks t\crv Sunday so that you can 

go’ 


A I easant woman 
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I became a regular Sunday occupant of the gallery, 
v,atchmg intense interest the players, their strange 
gestures and manners of speech. 

Fii e 5 cars I n orked for Nastasia LcDntic\ na, assum- 
ing more important duties as I gren older Early m 
the morning I would rise, open the shutters, knead the 
dough, and sweep or scrub the floors I finally grew 
M eary of this daily grind and began to thmk of finding 
otlier work. But my mother was ill and m> father 
worked less and less, drinking most of the time. He 
grew more brutal, beating us all unmercifully. Sly 
sisters were forced to stay away from home. Shura 
married at siNteen, and I, fourteen years old, became the 
mainstay of the family. It was often necessary to get 
my pay in advance in order to keep the family from 
star\ mg 

' The temptation to steal came to me suddenly one day. 
I hid ne>er stolen anything before, and Nastasia Leon- 
tievna repeatedly pointed out tins virtue in mo to her 
friends. 

" Here is a moiijticJiKa who doesn’t steal,” she would 
say. But one daj% on unpacking a barrel of sugar 
deli\ crccl at the shop, I found seven sugar-loaves instead 
of the usual six. The impulse to take the extra loaf of 
sugar was icicsistible. At night I smuggled it stealthily 
out of the shop and took it home. My father was 
dismayed. 

” What have j'ou done, Marusia ’ Take it back 
immediately,” he ordered. I began to cry and said 
that the sugar was not really Nastasia Leontie\na’s, 
that the error had been made at the refinery. Then 
mj father consented to keep it. 

I returned to the shop and went to bed, but my eyes 
W ould not close ; my conscience troubled me “What 
if she suspects tliat a loaf of sugar was missing ? hat 
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if she discovers that I have stolen it ? ” And a feeling 
of shame came o\ cr me. The follow mg day I could not 
look straight into Nnslasia Leontievna’s eyes. I felt 
guilty. Jly face burned. At cv crj’ motion of hers my 
heart quivered in anticipation of the terrible disclosure. 
Finally she noticed that there w as something the matter 
w ith me. 

“ What’s wrong w ith you, Manisia ? ” she questioned, 
drawing me close to licr “Arc jou not well ? ” ' 
This hurt even more. The burden of the sin I had 
committed weighed heavier and hcaMcr. It rapidly 
became unbearable. My conscience would not be 
quieted. At the end of a couple of restless days and 
sleepless nights I decided to confess. I w ent into Nasta- 
sia Leontievna’s bedroom when she was asleep. Rushing 
to her bed, I fell on my knees and broke into sobs. 
She awoke in alarm. 

“Wliat’s happened, child t What is it’” 

Weeping, I told the story of my theft, begging for- 
giveness and promising never to steal again Nastasia 
Leontievna calmed me and sent me back to bed, but 
she could not forgive my parents Ne\t morning she 
visited our home, remonstrating with my father for 
his failure to return the sugar and punish me. The 
shame and humiliation of my parents knew no bounds. 

Sundays I spent at home, helping my mother in the 
house, i would go to the well, which was a considerable 
distance away, for water. My mother baked bread all 
the week and my father earned it to the market, selling 
it at ten kopeks a loaf His temper was steadily getting 
worse, and it w as not unusual for me to find my mother in 
the 3'ard m tears after my father had come home drunk, 

I was now fifteen and began to grow dissatisfied with 
my lot. Life was stimng within me and quickening 
my imagination Everj thing that passed by and be- 
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joncl llic naT^o^^ btttc MOild m wluclx I Uved and 
laboured called me, beckoned to me, lured me Ihc 
vmprcss\ons of that unfamiliar vforld m lucU I had caught 
m the theatre had token deep root in mj soul and had 
kindled u\ me nw ardours and desires I wanted to 
dress nicclj , to go out, to enjo> life’s pleasures I w anted 
to be educated I wanted to luivc enough money to 
secure my parents for ever from stariation and to be 
able to lead for a time for a da^ even, an idle life, 
without haMng to rise with the sun, to scrub the floor 
or to wash clothes 

Ah ’ wlnt would I not ha\c given to taste the sweet 
ness, the ]oy, that life held But there seemed to be 
none for me All daj long I slaved m the little shop 
ami kitchen I neier hid a spare rouWc Something 
revolted within me against this bleak, pm*poscIcss, 
futureless existence 



CHAPTER It 


>IAItRIAGC AT lirTLLN 

T hen C'lmc the Russo Japnncsc Wnr And nitli 
it, Siberia, from Tomsk to Mniiclmnn, teemed 
wth a new life It reached c\cn our street, hitherto 
so lifeless and unc\entful Two ofTicers, tlic brothcis 
Lazo\, one of them married, rented the quarters ojipo 
site Nastasia LcontievnVs shop The joung Hladnmc 
Lazov knew nothing of housekeeping She ol)scr\cd 
me at work m the shop, and offcrttl me work m her 
home at seven roubles a montli 

Seven roubles a month was so attractive a sum that 
I immediately accepted the offer What could not one 
do with so much money ? Why, that would leave four 
roubles for me, after the pajment of my mothci’s rent 
Tour roubles 1 Enough to buy a new dress a coat, or 
a pair of fashionable shoes Besides, it gave me an 
opportunity to release myself from the bondage of 
Nastasia Leontievna 

I took entire charge of the housekeeping at the 
Lazovs. They were kind and courteSus and toolv nn 
mterest in me Thej taught me how to behave at table 
and in society, and took care tint I appeared neat ami 
clean 

The younger Lazov, Lieutenant Vasili, begin to 
notice me and one evenmg inntcd me to take a walk 
with him In time Vasili’s interest in me deepened 
I 13 
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Wc -went oat togcthci mnny times lie imdc love to 
rue, ciiessitig mul kissing nit Diil I realize clcntly 
the meuumg of it ill ? lludly It >vns all so nen, so 
wondciful, so attractive It made my pulse tiuob at his 
approach It made my chetKs flame uith the heat of 
my young blood 

Vosih said he loved me Did I love him ? If I 
did, it uas more because of the moricllous uorld into 
svhich he was to lead wvc, thau on neeount of lunvsdC 
lie promised to marrj me Did I p vrticularly want 
to many him? Scarcely IJic prospect of marriage 
was more enticmg to me because of the end it would 
put to my life ot drudgerj and misciy than on account 
of anything else lo become free, independent, pos- 
sessed of means, ivas the atlractivc prospect tint 
marriage held for me 

I was fifteen and a half wlicn Vasih seduced me by 
the promise of marriage \Vt Uvc<l together for a short 
ivhilo, when orders came to the Lawivs to lease for a 
different post Vasili informed me of tlic order . 

“Ihcn uc shall have to get married quickl}, before 
you go,” I declared But Vasih did not think so 
“IJmt’s quite impossible, Marusia,” he said 
“>Yhy?” I inquired sharply, something rising m 
m> throat, hkc a tide, with suffocating force 

“ Because I am an olHccr, and jou ore only a plain 
7nou)ilchJ a You understand, yourself, Hint at present 
we can’t marry Idaruscnka, 1 lose you just as much 
as ever Comc,*I’ll take you home with me, you’d 
slay avith my parents Til give you an education, 
tlicn w will get married ” 

I became hysterical and throuing myself at him 
hkc a ferocious nnwnid, 1 sacamed at the top of iny 
voice 

“You Viliam You deceived me You never did 
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love me You aie a scoundiel 3Iay God curse jou ” 
Vasili tried to calm me lie tried to approach me, 
but I repulsed him lie cried, he begged, he implored 
me to behove that he loved me, and that lie vroultl 
marrj me But I would not listen to hmi I trembled 
with mge, 5>cizcd by a fit of uncontrolKble temper 
lie left me 111 tears 

t did not see Vasib for two-dajs Neither did Ifis 
brother nor sister in Hvv lie had disappearcel hen 
he returned, he presented a pitiable sight His haggard 
face, the appearance of liis clothes, and the odour of 
vodka told the storj of Ins two daj s’ debauch 
“Ah, Jlarusia, Alarusn,” lie lamented gripping my 
arms “IMiat have you done, what have you done? 
I loved you so much Vnd you would not under 
stand mo You have ruined my life and your own ” 
Jly heart was wrung with pity for Vasih Life to 
me then was a labyrinth of blind alleys, tangled, be 
wildcrmg It is now clear to me tint \asiU did love 
me gcnumclv, and that he had indulged m the wild 
orgy to forget himself and drown the pain I had caused 
him But I did not understand it then Had I loved 
him trulv, it might all have been different But a 
single thought dominated my mind “ He had promised 
to marry mt and failed ” Marriage had become to 
me the symbol of a life of independence and freedom 
The Lazovs left They gave me money and gifts 
But my heart was like a dcscrtcil rum m the winter, 
echoing w ith the how Is of v\ ild beasts Instead of a 
life of ft-ecdom, my parents* basement awaited me 
And deep m my bosom lurked a dread of the un 
known. 

I returned home I’VIy sisters had aircadv noticed 
a different air about me Pta-Inps they had seen me 
vnth Vnsih at one time or another W hatev cr the cause, 
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they hid Iheir suspicions, and did not fail to tommuni 
cate them to my mother It required httlc scrutmj for 
her to observe that from a shy little girllhad blossomed 
forth mto a young Moman And then there began days 
and nights of torture for me 
Jly father quickly got «ind of uhat had happened 
at tlic Lazovs He uas merciless and threw himself 
upon me uith a whip, nearly lashing me to death, 
accompanying each blow w ith epithets that burned into 
me more than the lashes of the whip He also beat 
my mother when she attempted to intervene on my 
behalf 

My father would come home drunk almost every day, 
and immediately take to lashmg me Often he would 
drive me and my mother barefootout of the house, and 
sometimes we shivered for hours in the snow, huggmg 
the icy walls 

Life became an actual mfemo Day and night I 
prayed to God that I might fall ill and die But God 
remained deaf And still I felt that only illness could 
save me from the daily punishment “imustget ill,” 
I said to my*self And so I lay on the o% en at night to 
heat ray body, and then went oift and rolled m the snow 
I did it several times, but w ilhoiit aviil 1 could not 
fall ill 

Amidthese insufferable conditions, Imet the new year 
of 1905 My married sister had invited me to take part 
m a masquerade My father would not hear, at first, 
of my going oht Cot an evening, but consented after 
repeated entreaties I dressed as a boy, this being the 
first time I ever wore a man's clothes After the dancing 
we visited some friends of my sister’s, where I met a 
soldier, just returned from the front He was a common 
raoujik of rough appearance and inilgar speech, and 
at least ten years older than my self He immediately 
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began to court me. His name was Afanasi Botch- 
karev. 

It was not long afterwards that I met Botclikarev 
again in the house of a married sister of his. He invited 
me to go out for a w'alk, and then suddenly proposed that 
I should marrj' lura. It came to me so unexpectedly 
that I had no time for consideration. Anj'thing seemed 
preferable to the daily torments of home. If I had sought 
death to escape my father, why not marry this boorish 
mou]ik ? And I consented without further thought. 

My father objected to my marrying since I was not 
jet sixteen, but without avail. As Botchkarev was 
penniless, and I had no money, we decided to work 
together and save. Our marriage was a hasty affair. 
The only impression of it that remains mth me is my 
feeling of relief at escaping from my father’s brutal 
hands. Alas I Little did I then suspect that Iwas 
cxchangmg one form of torture for another. 

On the day follow mg our marriage, which took place 
inthe early spring, Afanasi andiwent down to the rnfer 
to hire ourselves as day labourers. We helped to load 
and unload lumber barges. Hard work never daunted 
me, and I would have been satisfied, had it only been 
possible for me to get along with Afanasi othenMse. But 
he also drank, while I did not, and intoMcation m\aTi- 
ably brutalized him. He Knew of m j affair w ith Lazov, 
mid would Use it as a pretext for punishing me. 

“ That officer is still in jour head,” l^e would shout. 

“ Wait, I’ll knock him out of it ” And he would 
proceed to do so 

Summer came. Afanasi and I found work with an 
asphalte busmess. Wc made floors at the prison, imi- 
versity and other public buddings. We paved some 
streets with asphalte. Our work with the firm lasted 
about two vears. Both of us started at seventy kopeks 
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(about 1^ SH ^ position ot 

assistant foreman m a few months, receiving a rouble 
and fifty kopeks (about Os 2d) a daj Afanasi con 
tinned as a common labourer duties required 

considerable Imowledge m the mixing of the various 
elements in the making of concrete and nsphaltc 

Afanasi’s low intelligence was a suflicient trnl 
But his heavy drinking was a greater source of suffering 
to me He made a habit of beating me, and grew to 
be unendurable I was less than eighteen years old, 
and nothing but misery seemed to be in store for me 
The thought of escape dug^ itself deeper and deeper into 
my mind I finally resolved to run away from Afanasi 
My married sister had moved to Barnaul, wliere she 
and her husband worked as sonants on a river steamer 
I saved some twenty roubles, and determined to go to 
my sister, but I needed n passport M ithout a passport 
one could not move m Russia, so I took my mothci’s 
On the way, at a small railway station, I was held up 
by a police officer 

“ Where are you going, girl ’ ” he nsked brusquely, 
eyeing me with suspicion 

‘To Barnaul,” I replied, with a sinking heart 
“Have you a passport’” he demanded 
" Yes,” I said, drawing it out of my bag 
” What’s your name ? ” was the next question 
“Maria Botchkareva” 

In my confpsion I had forgotten that the passport 
was my mother’s, and tint it bore the name of Olga 
Prolkova When the officer unfolded it and glanced 
at the name, he turned on me fiercely 

“ Botchkareva, ah, so that is your name ? ” 

It dawned upon me then that X had committed a 
fatal mistake Visions of pruon, torture and eventual 
return to Afanasi flashed before me ‘I am lost,” I 
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thought, falling upon my knees before the officer to 
beg for mcicy, as he ordered me to follow him to head- 
quarters In an outburst of tears and sobs, I told him 
tint I had escaped from a brutal husband, and since I 
could not possibly obtain a passport of my own, I was 
forced to make use of my mother’s I implored him not 
to send me back to Afanasi, for he would certainly kill 
me. 

My simple peasant speech con\ meed the officer that I 
was not a dangerous political, but lie would not let me 
go lie decided that I should go with him “Come 
along, you will stay with me, anti tomorrow I will 
send you to Barnaul If jon don’t, I’ll lia\c you 
arrested and sent by itape * back to Tomsk ” 

I was as docile as a sheep This was my first contact 
with the authorities, and I dared not protest If I 
had any power of will it must have been dormant 
Had I not found the w orld full of wong since my child 
liood^ Was not this one of the ordinary c\onts of 
life ’ We nioujiks were cicatcd to suffer and endure 
Ihey, the officials, were created to punish and maltreat 
And so I was led away bj the guardian of peace and law, 
and made to suffer shame and humiliation 
I was then free to go to Barnaul, and I resumed mj 
journey When I arrived there, my sister quicklj 
found employment for me on the steamship The w ork 
>\as comparatively easy, and my life rapidly took a 
Imppier turn It was on immense relief to be awaj 
from my dninkcn, brutal husband 

But the relief was short hvetl Afanasi came to my 
mother after my disappearance to inquire concerning 
my ^vllc^cabouts She showed surprise upon hearing 
of my flight, and denied all knowletlge of mv destina- 
tion. He returned to our house again and again One 
* Under convoj ftom prison to prison 
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day m his presence the postman delivered a letter 
from Shura He seized it, and through it learned that 
I was m Barnaul 

One moxnmg, as I was standing on the deck of the 
ship, winch was anchored in the harbour, my eyes 
suddenly fell on a figure approaching the wharf It 
was a familiar figure In another moment I lecognized 
it as that of Afanasi My blood froze and my flesh 
crept as I realized what was coming 

‘ Once fallen into his hands my life would be one of 
continuous torture ” I thought ‘ I must sai c myself ’ ’ 
But bow could I escape ^ If I were on land I might 
still have a chance Here all avenues arc closed 
There he is already approaching tlic gate to tlie wliarf 
He IS stopping to ask a question of a guard, who nods 
affirmatively Now, he is walking a little faster His 
face wears a grin, that strikes terror into my heart I 
am trapped But no, just wait a moment, Afanasi 

Don’t be sure of your triumph yet I rush to the 
edge of the deck, cross myself and jump into the deep 
waters of the Ob Ah, how timllmg it is to die ’ So 
I have outwitted Afanasi after all It’s cold, the water 
IS cold And I am gomg down, doivn I am glad 
I am triumphant I have escaped from the trap 
into the arms of death 

I awoke, not m heaven but in the hospital I was 
observed jumping into the river, dragged out uncon- 
scious, and reyived 

The authorities questioned me as to the cause of my 
attempted suicide, and drew up a protocol I told them 
of my husband, of his brutality, and the utter impossi 
biUty of hving with him 

Afanasi was waiting in the anteroom, to see me 
My attempt at suicide had seriously upset him It 
aroused a sense of shame in hmi Touched by my 
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called t6 deliver the passport to me, Afanasi was -at 
home Illy scheme wns discovered and my hopes were 
dashed to the ground Afanasi hurled Inmsclf at me 
and bound me hand and foot, deaf to my entreaties 
and cries I thought my end had come In silence he 
carried me out of the house and tied me to a post^ 

It was cold, very cold He flogged me, drank, and 
flogged me again, cursing me m the a ilest terms 

“Ihat’s what you get for trying to escape,” he 
hauled, holding the bottle to my mouth “ You uon’t 
escape any more You uiU drink or you uiH 
die ' ” 

I was obdurate and implored him to leave me alone 
He continued his flogging, however, keeping me for 
four hours tied to the post, till I finally broke dos\ n and 
drank thd vodka I became intoxicated, staggered 
out into the street, and fell on the pavement m front 
of the house Afanasi ran after me, cursing and kicking 
me We were quickly surrounded by a crowd Mj 
neighbours, who knew of his cruelly to me, came to m> 
help Afanasi was roughly handled, so roughly, indeed, 
that he left me in peace for some time aftenvards. 

Chxislmas was drawing near I had saved, little 
by little, fifty roubles (about £5 5s 7d ) Every kopek 
of that money had been earned by extra tod during tlie 
night It was all the earthly possession that I had, 
and I guarded it jealously Somehow, Afanasi got 
wind of its hyling place and stole it He spent it nil 
on dnnk 

I was mad with fury upon discovering the loss 
What tjie money meant to me in the circumstances is 
difflcult to describe It was my blood, my sweat, a 
year of my youth And he, the benst, squnmlcreil it 
in one orgj The least I could do to my torturer ivas 
to kill him 
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In a frenzy, I ran to my mother, who was struck b\ 
the expression of my face 

“ Marusia, what ails you ? ’* 

“Mother,” I gasped, “let me have an axe I am 
going to kill Afanasi ” 

“ Holy Slother, have mercy 1 ” she exclaimed, raising 
her hands to Heaven, and falling on her knees, she im 
plored me to come to my senses But I was too frantic 
with rage I seized an axe and ran home 

Afanasi returned drunk, and began to taunt me with 
the loss of my precious savings I was white with 
wTath and cursed him from the depth of my heart 
He gripped a stool and threw it at me I caught up 
the axe 

“ I will kill you, you blood sucker 1 ” I screamed 

Afanasi was stupefied He had not expected that 
from me The desire to kill was irresistible Mentallj , 
I already gloated over his dead body and the freedom 
that it would bring me I was ready to swing the axe 
at him 

Suddenly the door flew open and my father rushed in 
He had been sent by ray mother 

“ Marusia, what are you doing ’ ” he cried out, 
gnpping my arm The break was too abrupt, my 
nerves collapsed, and I fell unconscious to the floor 
Upon awakening I found the police m the house, and 
I told them everything Afanasi was taken to the 
police station, while the police-officer, a very kmd 
hearted man, advised me to leave the town to get away 
from him , 

I got my passport, but my money was gone I could 
not afford to buy a ticket to Irkutsk, where Shura had 
moved from Barnaul Determined to go at all costs I 
boarded a tram without a ticket The conductor 
discovered me on the way, and I cried and begged him 
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^ to allow me to proceed He proposed to hide me in 
the baggage car and take me to Irkutsk, upon his oivn 
conditions Enraged, I pushed hun violently from me 
“ 1 will put you oif at the next station,” he shouted 
at me, running out of the car And he kept his word 
Nearly all the distance to Irkutsk was yet before me, 
and I wanted to get there without selling myself for 
the price of a ticket There could be no thought of 
going back I liad to get to Irkutsk I boarded the 
next train, and stealthily crouched under a seat, as it 
moved out of the station 

Ultimately I was discovered, but this conductor was 
an elderly man and yielded to my tears and entreaties I 
, told him of my experience w ith the first conductor and of 
my total lack of money He allowed me to proceed, 
and whenever an inspector boarded the tiam, he would 
signal to me to bide under the seat Sometimes I w ould 
spend several hours at a stretch there, concealed by the 
legs of some kind passengers In this manner I jour 
neyed for four days, finallj reaching mv destin?ition — 
Irkutsk 



CHAPTER III 


A LITTLE HAPPINESS 

I ARRIVED in Irkutsk penniless. AH I possessed ivas 
Avhatiwore. Iwenttolook forray sister, who was 
in poor circumstances and ill. Her husband was out 
of work. One could not expect an entliusiastic welcome 
under such conditions. I lost little time in seeking 
employment, and quickly found a place as a dishwasher 
at nine roubles (about 19s.) a month. It was revolting 
work, in a filthy den patronized by drunkards. Tlie 
treatment I received at the hands of the clients was so 
unbearable that I left at the end of the first day. 

On the third day I found work in a laundry, where I 
had to wash hundreds of articles daily. From five in 
the morning till eight in the evening I was bent over 
the washtub. It was bitter drudgery, but I was forced 
to stay at it for several weeks. I lived with my sister 
in one small room,' paying her rent. Presently I began 
to feel pains in my back. The hard work was telling on 
me. I resolved to leave the laundry, alfhough my sister 
was against my doing so. I had no money saved. 

Having had experience of concrete w'ork, I applied 
for employment to an asphaltc contractor, i, He was 
kind enough to give me a trial as an assistant foreman 
on a job he was doing at the Irkutsk prison. I was to 
take charge of ten men and women labourers. 

' 25 
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When 1 bcgnn I was met by an outburst of mirth oil 
all sides “Ha, ha,” they laughed, “n baha holding 
'I foreman’s place ’ ^ • 

I paid no heed to the ndicufe and aaent about my 
business -quietlj and gently The meh'obeyed, and as 
thcj saw that I kntw what I was about began e\en to 
gam n respect for me I was given tor a first test 
the preparing of a floor Stretching myself on the 
ground "’Ah the rest of the party planning and working, 
I managed lo finish m, task a couple of hours ahead 
amw ^ t r *1 “Bn triumph- 

He Itl er f tmaaement of 

he other foremen Jty employer was m high glee 

Look at tins laha I ” he said “ She will have ua 

"Bor 

mZ'‘° I was put m charge of twenty-fue 

I appealed to their r ^ 

me SendintT fnr c to co-operate nith 

them S^L Ylir/o:; w3,'‘e"‘’ 

called me “ Manka ” '"“P’Bfely My men 

splcndullj I was such a "e got along 

tractor himself mvitcd me tnT'°^i'^^ '^’’b BOn 

had\™;pi^;^tTo"rcr';:^^^^^ 

si-iSsSSF*"’--' 

mg As tlic qinlit} of asplmUr 1 ‘ 

tioiis of the elemems used the men™' * 
somc amusement for my orders "^Bre noiting isafh 
“dliouthcsifaiiou ‘nd„hentheeo„traetoJ„®”dH“m 
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o’clock he found 'tlie. kettle^ ‘boiling and thc'laboxjrcrs 
hn'rd at' work,’ pouiing.thc ftsphalte on the gravel. ' , 
This work has to bq »dono .mthout relaxation, amid 
awful heat and suffocating ^od6urs. For a whole^ycar. 
I stayed at working incessantly; with no‘ holidays 
and no other rest. ‘ Like a pendulum, .aljvAys in motion, 
I would begin my daily grind before darni, returning 
home after sunset, only to eat hnd^go to b£d to gam 
strength for another day of cheerless toiL'^ •• / 

Finally I broke down. I caught cold*, while working 
in a basement, and became so weak that I was ‘^aken to • 
the Kuznetzov Hospital, where I was confined to bed 
for two months. When I recovered and had rested for 
•bbout a week, I returned to my job, but found it occupied 
by a man who had been especially brought from Euro- 
pean Russia. Besides, there wasn’t much work left 
for the finn in Irkutsk. 

My sister and her husband moved back to Tomsk 
about this time, and my situation grew desperate. 
I looked for a place as a domestic servant, but having 
no references I found it impossible to obtain one. The 
little money I had finally gave out. My only friends 
in the town were the Sementovskys, neighbours of my 
sister. I lived with them, but they were poor them- 
selves, and so, for days at a time, I would go without 
food, my only sustenance consisting of tea. 

One day I applied at an emplojuncnt agency and was 
informed, after being asked if I w'oi^ld agree to leave 
toNvn, that a woman had been there looking for a^scr- 
vant, and offered to pay twenty-five roubles (about 
£ 2 12s. 9d.) a month. I instantly expressed my u illing- 
ness togotoher. Shcappeared in theaftemoon, young, 
beautiful, clcgantlj' dressctl, lier fingers and neck 
adorned with dazzling jewels. She was very kind to 
me, inspected me carefully, and asked if I was married. 
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But mj troubles luul only begun' 1 Imd no place (i 
go Tor two dajs I sfnndCicd about the town day and 
night I was stdrved and worn .Out riven I knelt 
on the bank ot the river and prayed for half -an hour 
I prayed devoutly, pouring out my whole soul It' 
seemed to me that the Lord Imd heard rny plea, and 'i 
felt relieved •• 

I rcsolved^o return to Anna Petrovna after my pnaycr. 

I thought she had been so kind at first that if J[ begged 
her to let me work for her as a servant she would ngre? 
Before entering her house I went into the little grocer’s 
^lop nearby and posing as the new servant of’Anna. 
tattTe'o?' ' r“ P'noo, got n small 

im^s^r 1 ''““'d However, the solicitude for 

e?res«f ^ I'lfeT'l w'' ^ Petrovna’s 

circssci I locked mj self up in my room, ccttinc read\ 
to poison m>sclf ^Mth the essence ® ® ^ 

at^4e do“:r"VA«,7 

rcnlvs\tts “Tnvvali ! ” I asked sharply The 

day s ago m the parlour w iHo" MpTou™ rrlt:- 

a:d^T.S^ta°kt«‘;'o‘■.:^‘-^ Pr^y.^opentbelo^’ 

and a"n^S w^S/''^. 7'’" “"“‘her trap 

are all villain 1 ™ ‘ You 

have I done to d ' ve tort^ 1 'I'"' ^ 

fall into j our h-lmis it Ll and starvation ? If I 

am going to drmk this poison and''let" ^ ^ 

my corpse” ^ gloat over 

ri.SaralSi'a'^^d'dmav”' ‘he yard 

shoulcvl that I had tteatS t"r?' 

crowd eolleeted -nd t"toLTt:i’r" ore^’^tli: 
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‘■\vindow of my room from llic outside' and Jumped in. 
Scizmg the glass ol essened, lie' thren* i£ out of the 
•uindow, cursing Alina Petrovna and her liousc. He 
made cveiy effort to calm me, expressing his admiration 
•for my courage and \ irtue. llis professions of sincerity 
a'li^'fi'iendsllip •« ere so com incmg tliat I yielded to his 
Invitation to go with Inm to tlic home of his parents 
/ J^fy^aviour, mIio i\as a handsome j oung man of about 
hvtnty-four, i\as Yakov Buk He was a man of edu- 
cation, having studied at a higli school for some time. 
His Tathei Mas a butcher I uas well rccciicd bj his 
‘fanlilj , fed, dressed and allou ed to rest They m ere kind 
ancl Jiospitablc people. Yakov, or Yasha, os lie Mas 
'galled byhis intimates, took especial care of me. lie 
liTvfd me, and it Mas not long before lie declared that 
he could not live ■without me 

I Mas also attracted towards him He knew of my 
previous marriage and proposed that Me should live 
together by cis'il agreement, Mithout the sanction of 
the Church, a very common mode of marriage m Russia 
of late years, because of the difficulty of obtaining a 
V divorce I consented to his proposal, on condition that 
he tdld me the reason for his living m a small bam in 
the back jard, apart from the family He agreed 

“When. I Mas tMcntj,” he began, “my father was 
engaged m the business of suppljing meat to several 
army regiments He was a partner m a firm, and was 
assisted by my brothers and myself ^Considering me 
the most mdustrious and reliable of his sons, he entrusted 
me once Mith ten thousand roubles (about £1,055 11s ) 
to go to buy cattle Most of the money did not belong 
to him 

“ On the tram I Mas dniM*n into a game of cards, 
deliberately got up by a gang of rascals for the purpose 
of flcecmg innocent passengers like mvselT. I lost all 
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my money and m> clothes to boot Dressed in rags, 
vnt\i iv.0 roubles, presented to me by the gamblers, 
m my pocket, I alighted at the Chinese frontier m a" 
suicidal state of mind lliere I became acquainted, at 
an iun,Mith some Chinese brigands uho -were members 
of a band operating in the neighbourhood One of 
them was the chief of the band 

“ I told bun mj stoT>, adamg that I Nvould do any- 
thuig to sal e mj father from disgrace and bankruptcy 
He proposed that I should join his band m a raid on 
an incoming tram nhich ivas carrying fifty thousand 
roubles I ivas aghast at the suggestion But then 
I had n vision of mj parents turned out of their house, 
of their property sold at auction, and of themselves 
forced to go begging It rent my heart There ivas 
nothing to do but to accept the offer I irtis led hy 
the clncC into a field and there introduced to most of 
the robbers I i\as the only iihite man m the band 
“In the evening i\c armed oursclies with daggers, 
pistols and rifles and started for the railway line, where 
wc ial m Trait for the tram The thought that I had 
turned highwaiman nearly froze my blood It was 
such a \ lolcncc to m\ omi nature 
“The trim was to pass at one m the mornuig I 
pTajcil to God that He would saTc me somehow from 
this cTpcncncc Suddenly a bodj of Cossacks appeared 
m the distance, racing m our direction The authorities 
had been on tjic track of this band for a long time 
Dt crj man m the gang tlircw dowi Ins w capons and ran 
into tlic forest I, too, rrn for all I was worth 

“Ihc Cossacks pursued us, and I was caught As 
I was a Russian and a new roembtr of the organization, 
I succeeded bj persistent dentals of anj knowledge of 
the band m creating doubt in Ibe mmils of m> captors 
as to ni) participation m the projected raid But 
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I arrested and sent to the Irkutsk prison, ^liere 
1 -ans kept for a whole year There I came m 
contact with man> politicals and «as converted to 
their ideas Finally, for lack of evidence I was set 
free 

“ 1 returned home cosered with disgrace Sly father 
had arrived at an understanding with his partner w here 
bj he was to paj back in montlily instalments the 
sum I had gambled awaj He would not let me enter 
the house, but my mother defended me There was 
a quarrel, which ended m an agreement that I be allow cd 
to occupy this barn But my father sw ore tliat he would 
disinherit me, giving mj share of his estate to his other 
sons ” 

I soon liad occasion to discover that Yaslia was con 
siclered a suspicious character by the local police, 
because of his impnsonmcnt His kindness, too, was 
Ins misfortune Freed or escaped prisoners would 
sometimes v isit him secretly and he would giv e them his 
last pennj, piece of bread or shirt But I liked him 
all the more for that, for it was this warm heart m him 
that had rescued me from death ^Ye vowed to be 
faithful to each other for ever And I entered upon my 
duties as a housewife 

The bam m which v\c were going to live was filled 
with rubbish, and Ind never been cleaned I applied 
myself industriously to making it habitable Itwasnot 
ah easy task, but I finally succeedetl receded a 

gift of one hundred roubles from Yashn»s parents, and 
decided to establish a btilcher’s shop of our owoi We 
got some lumber and built a small shop 'Ihcn Yasha 
bouglit three cows and the two of us led them to the 
slaughter house, where I learned how tohutcher Yasha 
ran the shop I was tlie first woman butclier m that 
neighbourhood. 

n 
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One summer day, while walking in the street, I saw 
some boys peddlmg ice cream I had learned how to 
make ice cream during my apprenticeship with Nastasia 
Leontievna It occurred to me that I could make 
ice-cream and sell it rinding out from the boys how 
much they paid for it, I offered them better cream at ' 
a lower price and asked them to come for it the next 
day I immediately returned home and bought milk 
from Yasha’s mother who offered to give it to me 
without payment upon learning the purpose for which it 
was intended The ice cream I prepared iv as, happily 
very good, and it sold quickly During the summer I 
earned tivo or three roubles daily by this means 
I led a life of peaceful industry with Yasha for about 
three years Every morning I would get up at six 
o’clock and go with him to the slaughter house Then 
all daj I would spend at home There were alwajs 
many poor people, mostly women and children, stranded 
in OUT town, which was the junction of a railway and 
river route They would wander about the streets, 
begging for bread and shelter The greater number of 
them would laud in our barn home At times they 
would fill it completely, sleeping m rows on the ‘floor 
Frequently they were ill 1 fed them, washed them, 
and looked after their children 
Yasha would often remonstrate uith me for working 
so incessantly and so hard But I had my reward m 
the gratitude and blessings these women bestowed upon 
me There was joy m being able to serve In addition, 
I sent regularly to m> mother ten roubles (about £l Is ) 
a month Aasha taught me m leisure moments how 
to read 

name became a household word m the neighbour 
hood Whetevet I went 1 was blessed “There goes 
Buk Botchkareia ! ” people would point at me, wins 
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permg Yasha’s parents also grew ver> attached to me 

It all ended one evening m May, 19\2 Tliere was 
a peculiar knock at the door, and Yasha went out to 
admit a man of about tlnrtj, well dressed, with a beard 
and pince-nez, of distinguished appearance He was 
pale and showed signs of agitation He stood with 
Yasha in the passage way for ten minutes talking in a 
whisper He was then introduced to me as an old 
friend of Yasha’s He had escaped from prison and 
it was our task to hide him, as bis capture would mean 
his death The unexpected guest was no less a person 
than the re\ olutionary who was responsible for the 
death of a notorious Governor of Siberia 

Yasha, proceeded to remove our bed from its comet 
Hd next removed a board m the lower part of the wall, 
revealmg, to my great astonishment, a deep cavity 
m the ground underneatli Our visitor was invited 
to make himself comfortable there Ihe board vias 
replaced and the bed restored to its former position 
Yasba and I went to bed 

We had barely put out the Iiglit when there was heard 
a thumping of man> feet around the house, followed 
loud knocks at the door It was the police I My 
heart was m my mouth, but I feigned sleep while Yasha 
opened the door He had previously given me liis 
revolver to hide and I concealed it m my bosom Ihe 
search continued for nearly \v/o hours I was dragged 
out of bed, and everything in the house was turned 
upside dowTi 

We denied any knowledge of a political fugitive, but 
the sheriff took Yaslia along with him However, he 
was released a couple of fiours later tfpon liis return 
Yasha let the man out of the secret hole, supplied kim 
with peasant clothes and food, harnessed our horse 
and drove away with him before dawn, instructing me 



'to .TO 5 Wf’r;tf>:|n saying Hint lie liad gone to 

:?.;.bn'tl{e:o'VttslViflsiO_f-thc town a policeman, emerging 
■^rom'kprab Nlili^king' den in a semi-dnmken condition, 
'•.bte^ve'diY^Vafilfiving by- He attached little signifi- 
‘-taneeHto'.ttie facihif the time,* but when he reported for 
^•kuty" ii\-the’m6^ing and learned of the fugitive, he 
l'^said*tlxht'«ho haU seen Yasha leave the town with a. 
.^sfrang^f.^ •! doing some washing when the house 
' Avas'agaui/surroundcd by police. 

■ ‘V\Vhe^e' i/ your husband?” the sheriff inquired 
, fiercely. : Gone to buy cattle,” I replied. .• < 

; ** ready, to come with me 1 ” he shouted angrily. 
‘I pleatleddnnocence, but in a terrible voice he informed i 
.m^tthat I' was under arrest. 

, I was taken to the detective bureau, where a middle- 
. •agei'man, who talked very gently, and seemed very 
mindful of my comfort, entered into a conversation 
with me and even invited roc to tea, which invitation I 
Tefus*ed. He went about his work very craftily, and I 
was nearly caught when he asked me if I had also met ^ 
the young man who had arrived at our house at nine 
o'clock the night before. 

His information was quite, correct, but I obstinately 
refused to admit the truth. I declared that I knew 
nothing of the young man he spoke of, but my examiner 
was patient. He was generous in his praise of my help 
and devotion to the poor. Promising me immunity, 
he urged me to tell the truth. 

. I \vould not yield, and his patience finally wore out 
and he struck me furiously with a rubber whip a couple 
of times. I was enraged and bestowed on him some 
epithets that led to my being locked up in a cell where 
two drunken street women were confined. They were 
of the lowest class and nrere venting curses on every" 
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body Xhey persecuted moj^hccaslngiy Jt '‘was a 
horrible night that I passed there''"j-Iie stench alone 
was sufficient to druc one mad ‘*r'was’£Tca,tiy relieved 
when morriing arrived, and I was taivcn to thfe ofticc'foi,'' 
another examination '* -i ^ * 

I repeated mj denials There folibwccl tofiats' Of, 
long imprisonment, coaxings, rebuhei^^aniil attempts to 
extort a confession from me, and I learned tUSt \ aSfia 
liad been arrested on his way back,**b'efQrQ^feaolung 
home, so that he did not know of my own arresf," I ^ 
w as detained for seven days, at the end. which the 
autlionties, having been unable to obtain^* anj^hmg 
from me, set me free . ’ * r 

Yasha was still in jail and I started visit 

various officials and bureaus in his behalf^ The chief 
of pohee of the province was then m town, stopping ip ' 
the house of a friend of ours I invoked the aid of the 
latter for the purpose of obtaming an interview with 
him, and finally I was admitted to the presence of a 
largely built man wearing the uniform of a colonel I 
fell on my knees before him and protested my husband’s 
innocence praj ing for mercy I was so unnerv ed that 
be helped me to nse and ordered some water for me, 
promising to mvestigate the case and to secure that 
justice was done 

I went next to the jail hoping to see Yasha But 
there I was infonned that he had been sent to Nert 
chmsk, about five miles from Stretinsk I vias not 
long m making an effort to catch up w vth him Taking 
with me a hundred roubles, I caught the next tram to 
Nertchmsk, just as I was, and, immediately upon my 
arrival there, sought an audience with the Governor, 
and was told to aw ait my turn m the ime \\ lien my 
turn came, the Governor, reading my name from the 
list, asked 
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“Well, wliat IS jour ease?” 

“ My husband, your Esuiellcucy, Yasha Buk,” I 
replied 

Your husband, eh ? How is he your liusband if 
your name is Botchkareva ? ” 

“By civil agreement, your Excellency ” / 

“’We know these civil marriages,” he remarked 
scofTmgly. “There arc many like you m the streets,” 
and he dismissed my case He said it in the hearing of 
a room full of people My blood rushed to my face, and 
I was bitterly liurt It was with difficulty that I got 
a card of admission, to the prison, but how profound 
was my grief upon being informed tliat Yasha had spent 
there only one night and had been sent on to Iikutsk 
I had barely enough money with me to buy a fourth- 
class ticket to Irkutsk, and hardly any of the necessaries 
for a journey , but I did not hesitate to take the next 
tram westward It tookthrec days to reach theSibcrian 
capital I stopped again with the Sementovskys, who 
were glad to w clcome me 1 made my w ay to the Irkutsk 
prison, only to discover that Yasha had been taken 
to the Central Distribution Prison at Alcxandro\ sk, two 
miles from the railway station of Usolye There was 
little time to lose I left the same day for Usolye, 
whence I had to walk to Alexandrovsk 

It w as late in the autumn of 1012 I started out w ith 
little food, and was soon exhausted It was not an 
easy task to ge{ to Alexandrovsk The road lay across 
a river and through an island, connected by femes 
On the way I made the acquaintance of a woman, 
Avdotia Ivanovna Kitova, who was also bound for the 
prison Her husband was there too, and she told me 
why. Ilcwasdrunkwhenthedog catcher came to take 
away lus faiourite dog, and he shot the dog catcher; 
now he was sentenced to exde, and she had decided to 
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go along with him, ^Mth her two cliildien, ^^ho were in 
Irkutsk * 

At the Central Prison I recei\ed another shock I 
could not be admitted without a pass I did not know 
that it was necessary to have a pass I declared But 
the warden m charge, a wizened old man, w ith a flowmg 
white beard, shouted angrily at me, “No! No I 
Get out of here It’s against the law , you can’t be 
admitted Go to Irkutsk, and come back with a pass, 
and we will let you in ” 

“ But I have joumeyed nearly seventy miles to see 
him,’ I pleaded, m tears ‘ I am worn out and hungry 
Allow me to see him just for five minutes — onl> five 
short mmutes Is there no mercy m your heart for a 
weak woman ’ “ 

With this I broke down and became hysterical The 
harsh little warden, and his assistants m the office 
became frightened Yasha was brought in for a brief 
interview The few minutes that we were allowed to 
pass m each other s presence gave us new strength 
He told me of his experiences and I told him of mine, 
and we decided thatlshoiild go to the Governor General 
Kniazev, to entreat Ins mercy 

It was not till Hte evening that I started back to the 
railw ay station I reached the liver nt dusk and man 
aged to catch a ferry to the island But it was dark 
when I landed there and I lost my way trying to cross 
the island to the other ferry • 

I was cold hungry, exliaustcd BIj feet were swollen 
from wandering for several hours in a frantic effort to 
find the right path When at last I got to the other 
‘S’ld'e Vi. mdwiglA I 

lights across the water and called with all my remaming 
strength for the ferrj But there was no response 
Only the w'lnd, shrieking tlirough the woods behind me, 
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cclioed my cries. I kept calling all niglit, but in vain. 

^^hcn it clauncd I galhcrctl my last energies, stood 
up and called out again. This time I ^^as observed, 
and a canoe ^\as sent alter me. Unfortunately, it uas 
in charge of a boy. I nas too ill to move, and he could 
not carry mo to it. I had to creep on all-fours to the 
boat. AVith the boy's aid. I finally found myself m 
the canoe. It took him a long time to ferry me acro>s 
Jind I was m a state of collapse by the time c reached 
1C other side I was taken to the Kuznetzov Hospital 
m Irkutsk again, where I lay dangorouslv ill for nearly 
tuo months. During this time I lost all mv hair 'and 
hair mj n eight. 

.lUtec my visit to Yasha lie imtuially told his prison 
mates o^it, being proud of my loyalty to him, but when 

tl\.T I return, his 

comrades began to tease him about me. 

I,„,. .. H ° iiuiecd be proud of 

thU In ,1 » She has found some 

•ri cv n“ ; 1 f"'' yo”- “ prisoner. 

"•nslm iT; 1 told thnt 

a n T. 'T r’T.‘ “ilt- Obtain- 

Yasi.„^„:„d ™ i'rrnT*' 

taunts, confirni«I l,v Tm-’ . ? 1''’ 

resoUed tlinf iir. I i\ ^ months’ absence, he 

at « lot ,;r„c ™;“t r^^^^^^^ I nntnrally . 
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Visitors \vere not allowed to come m contact iMtfa 
the prisoners at Alexandrov&k. There were two steel 
gratings m the office, separated by a distance of a couple 
of feet. The pnsoner \\as kept behind one gratmg, 
while the persons who came to see him were placed 
hehmd the other. They could not touch each other. 

This was the manner in which I was permitted to 
meet Yasha Wc both cried like children, he, at the 
sight of my thinness, reahzmg that he had wronged me 
m suspecting me of faithlessness It was a pathetic 
scene, this meeting behmd bars. Yasha told me that 
he would not be exiled before May As I offered to 
accompany him into exile, it was necessary for me to 
spend the several intervening months at some work 
I also had to get permission to 30m Yasha m exile. 

I found w ork w ith the same asphalte firm, but now as 
a common labourer, earning only fifty kopeks (about 
Iff ) a day At mtervals I would go to Alexandrovsk 
to see Yasha It happcne<l once that I was workuig 
at a job 111 the Irkutsk prison, and it w as not long before 
the prisoners knew that I hada husband m Alexandrovsk, * 
for there was a complete secret system of coramuiiica- 
tion between the two prisons On the whole, I iras 
well treated by the convicts 

One evening, however, while at work m the hall, a 
trusty, catching me m a corner, attacked me I fought 
hard, but lie knocked me down My cries were heard 
by the labourers of ray party and sc^^eral prisoners 
Soon we were surrounded by a crowd, and a quaiiel 
ensued between those who defended me and the friends 
of the trusty An assistant ^varden and some guards 
put an end to it, drawingupa protocol of my complaint 
to have the trusty tried m court for assault 

As the day of the trial drew near Yasha w'as ur^d 
by his fellow-pnsoners to influence me to withdraw my 
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charge He told me that the la^^ oi prison communal 
life demanded that I should comply mth the request 
to drop my complaint I kneur that my refusal might 
mean Yasha’s death, and nhen I was called in court to 
testifj against the trustj, I declared that there had been 
no assault and that I had no complaints to make The 
case was dismissed and my act enhanced Yasha’s 
reputation among the inmates of both pnsons 
TIic winter passed Toward Easter of 1913 I sue 
cccdcfl in obtaining permission to hare mjsclf arrested 
and sent to AIe\andro\ sk, m anticipation of mj cMle 
With Yasha I was put m the women’s building, in 
i/hich were detained a number of women criminals 
flat I endured at their liands is almost hc> ond doscrip 
lion They beat me, but I knew that complaining 
1 ould make my lot more bitter \Micn supper was 
served to us the matron asked me if I had been badlj 
Imtcd I said no, but she must liavc knowm better; 
for, tuctimg to the women, she told them not to lU use 
me 

* Mv rtpl> to the matron somewhat improved my 
relations with mj prison males, but they forced me, 
nevertheless, to vinil on them and do their dirty work 
3n addition to these sufferings, the food w ns putrid 1 he 
bunks in which we slept were dirtj Eight of us were 
in one till} cell I saw "^asha onl> once a v^cck, every 
Suncia} 
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M ay had come The Lena had opened and become 

navigable The heavj iron doors of the prison 
were unlocked and hundreds of inmates, including 
mj self and Yasha, u ere mustered out in the \ ard to 
prepare for exile 

Every winter the huge prison at Alexandrovsk would 
gather within its walls thousands of unfortunate human 
beings, murderers, forgers, thieves, students, ofTicers, 
peasants and members of the professional classes, who 
had transgressed against the tjTannical repnie Everv 
spring the gloomy jail would open its doors and pour 
out a stream of half benumbed men and women into 
the wild Siberian forest and the unmliabited regions 
bordering on the Arctic 

All through the spring and summer this ^ 

tortured humaniU would flow through Alexandrovsk 
into the snow boimd north where the> hnguishetl m 
unendurable cold and succumbed m large numbers m 
the land of the six months* night Tens of thousam s o 
them he scattered from the Ural mountains to Alaska 


in unmarked graves ^ 

So finnlK v\e were to breathe some fres i air 
"as mucli stir and bustle before our partv was formed 
It consisted of about a thousand persons, including 
tw enty women Our guard was composed of fiv c bun 
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privileges One of them ^\as chief of the party, and 
if he pledged himself, m return for more freedom for 
all of us, that there uould be no escapes, his word 
vould be taken without guestion by the Commander 
of the Guard, and it was never broken 
The weather was fine the first tliree days ^Vc 
travelled twenty miles the second day and the same 
distance the third day, but then it began to pour, and 
the roads became almost impassable The mud was 
frightful, but we liad to walk our scheduled twentj 
miles Hlahy m our party fell ill We looked fon\ard 
to the next exile-station with eager expectation, so 
soaked were w c and so tired We longed for a roof and 
a dry floor, and nothing else Wc forgot our hunger, 
we did not feel the vermin tint night, for as soon as we 
reached the station wc dropped into a leaden sleep 
We liad a tw o days’ rest upon our arrival at Katehugo» 
and were allow ed to bathe in the Lena, our chief making 
himself responsible for our conduct. Wc found a small 
party waiting to join us at Katchugo 
A member of this new group was recognized by some 
of the exiles as one who was said to have betrajed his 
comrade an a raid, and was dragged for trial before the 
entire body. 

Here I witnessed a remarkable scene, the trial of a 
criminal by criminals There was as rigid a code of 
morals m the underworld as m anj legitimate go^e^n• 
uient, and just as relentless a prosecution It was 
announced that there would be a trial and the privileged 
criminals m chains w ere chosen as judges The accusers 
were called upon to state their charges, m the hearing 
of the w hole partj . The\ related how the accused mhn 
Ind betrajtd a comrade in a robberj some time ago 
There were cries of, him I Ivill him * Tl\f 

traitor ! Kill him ! ” This was the usual punishment 
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for any one found guilty It nas the custom of the 
Mthontics to watch the proceedings and never interfere 
mth the earrynng out of a sentence As the mob was 

wXn r "'y 

That the i d<:n,anded 

rembwT'’'' “ ''“""S ‘oo White and 

trembling, he got up to tell his story m detail 

rob a banker*^ It ° ° ' *'* ‘ m the scheme to 

foSid thaT th l! r‘u“‘ opportune moment I 

Xb an den e 8““ evening to a 

r ^n Mv e ™'‘»S ^or his 

..jiSjTt.xar- """■ 

=S2”=r”J^---"‘= 

'Vns eaugl.r Tml:r *“ ‘'’'= He 

end the garden I fm 

been a JZZ” for ">'"«■!“ I b"''! 

honourable record ” ^ ^ ^ “ clean, 

"ccmnpMme'2'^l!ls‘”reer Trch f''“ T‘ 

Jmd worked and t]if» T-rxisi ’ under whom lie 

associated in Uie ^st '‘= ^ed been 

™naBc™as\ramedTatein™Xr Jf7 ™P"‘“nt per- 
m his favour Some Eohiin nn l ^ 'icie raised 
Hit connections of the aecmcd^whdt'ot'i 
bin. 1 he deliberations last A fo, ° 

•"B m the acquittal of the man 

'< ™t.re part,, at the conclusion of the rest at 
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Katchugo, V.Q.S taken on board a liuge roofed barge 
A thousand people m one hole » The prison at Alexan- 
dre vsk, the e'^ile stations, Merc paradise in comparison 
'aith this unimagmable den Ihere v.as no air and no 
light Instead of AMndoivs there ^\ere some small 
openings in the roof Many fell ill, and ^vere left Ijing 
there uncared for, some of them dj mg Viev. ere so 
cro^vded that ue slept almost on top of one another, 
inhaling the foulest of odours E\ erj morning m e were 
allowed to come out on the deck of the barge, w Inch m as 
towed by a tug 

In our group w as the w oman Kito\ a, w ith her husband 
and two children We cooked and ate our food together, 
suffering mucli at the hands of the criminals There 
were some quiet people among the latter, and they 
suffered from the w hims of the leaders and their lackej s 
There was one such case of a man, who happened to 
cross the path of an old criminal The latter did not 
hke the way ho looked at him, and the poor man was 
beaten and, w ithout any ccremonj , tbrpwn overboard 
and droivned We were all locked up for it inside the 
barge and were denied the privilege of going out on the 
deck It was the most cruel of punishments, worse 
than a long term in prison 
We changed barges on the ivay, spending about two 
months on the A\ater haaing joumejed about two 
thousand miles upon arriving at Yakutsk at the end of 
Julj We were beached at night, but it was almost as 
light as day, though much colder * 

Our ]oj at landing was indescribable The local 
politicals all came out to welcome us We w ere marched 
to the Yakutsk prison, where our roll was called Here 
the w omen w ere separated from the men, and those w ho 
aoluntarily accompanied tlieir husbands were set free ^ 

I then went to the office to inquire about the fate of 
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Yasha, and was told that it was probable that he ould 
be sent farther north I v,ss cared for by the local 
politicals, who sheltered me and gave jne nev clothing 
and money n ith which to purchase food and cook dinners 
for Yasha 

Yakutsk IS such a distant place that the prisoners 
there arc aliened considerable freedoni I "nns kindlj 
treated by the officials when. I took the dmner-pail to 
Yasha, and was permitted to remain ^vith him as long 
as I desired, even in pnvaej 

Shortly afterwards Yasha was mfonned that lie had 
been assigned to Kolymsk, withm seven miles of the 
Arctic ocean, where the snow never melts and the winter 
never relaxes its grip The news was a terrible shock to 
us To be buried alive m some snow-bound hut I 
Yf}jat tor*? To h\c like beasts m that tmmbabitable 
region from which only few ever emerge aluel 
There was still one raj of liopc Governor Kraft, of 
Yakutsk, had the reputation of being a very kind man, 
and he might reassign Yasha if I begged him to do so 
Yasha had been ad\iscd to appeal to the Governor, and 
he sent me on tins mission 

The Governor’s oHicc was m his home. He received 
me very kindly, e\ cn shook my hand, and invited me 
to be seated He was a tall, erect, black-bearded man 
of middle age, and he showed every consideration for 
me as I told my storj I proposed to liim to open a 
snnitarj hutclicr’s shop m Yakutsk if he allowed Yasha 
to remain there, ns tlic local butchers* shops were in- 
conccualilj filthy. 
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the revolting embraces of Governor Kraft, in a fruitless 
search for a nay out 

Morning finally came and fonnd me completely n orn 
out When my friends questioned me as to the result 
of my call on the Governor, I replied that he had refused 
my appeal In loiv spirits I went to see Yasha He 
quickly noticed my downcast appearance and inquired 
into the cause 

I saw the Governor, and he would not change your 
place of exile,” I informed him dejectedly 

Yasha flared up “You appealed to the Governor, 
eh 1 The Governor never yet refused an appeal of this 
sort from a woman I am told He is the kmdest of 
men The warden here just told me tlmtThe Governor 
has long felt the need of a first class butcher’s shop in 
the town and w ould never let us go if properly appealed 
to I tisiif tint you did not plead with sufficient 
warmth You want to get rid of me, eh ’ You want 
to have me sent to Kolymsk to die, so that you can 
remain here alone and carry on with some other 


Yasha s words pained me deeply He had always 
been very jealous, but the strain of the imprisonment 
and the journey had made him more irritable Besides, 
It w as ei Idem that some one from the Gov ernor’s office 
had informed him that I had not sufficiently exerted 

KoWmS •Tt To’? 

Kolymsk, and I still hoped against hope 

of me ?Ym? “y “>'"5= 
KoKmsk T 1 ^ y""’ ‘‘"'I -f BO to 

Koijmsk I shall go with you I have been to the 
Governor, and entreated him” 
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My heart was full of gratitude and I threw mjsclf 
on the floor at his feet thanking and blessing him for 
hu> kindness Then it occurred to me that \ asha n ould 
be overjoyed to hear the news and I rose to go telling 
the Go\ernor of my purpose 

You need not tire yourself by rushing to the prison 
I will have the message telephoned to the narden 
with instructions to inform your husband immcdiatel} 
the Governor said and you may rest here a little 
■while 

I lias overflowing with thankfulness He poured 
some w me into a glass and ms sted that I si ould dnnl 
it to refresh myself I had never tasted wme before 
and this particular wine was of a verj string qinlitj 
I felt a w avc of w armth creep ovei me It w as so sw cet 
and languorous The Governor then filled my glass 
again and also one for himself invited me to drink with 
him I made an effort to resist but was too weak to 
wathstand his persuasion After the second glass it 
was much easier for the Governor to make me cmpt> the 
third I became drowsy and dull unable to move 
I had a sense of the Governor removing my clothes 
but w as too helpless to protest let alone to offer phj sical 
resistance He embraced me kissed me but I remained 
inert I then had a sensation of being picked up b} 
him and earned to a couch \ ery dimly I seemed to 
realize it all and collecting my last strength I attempted 
to struggle ^ut felt as if I had been drugged 
I awoke about four m the morning and found mj 
self m unfamiliar lu'vurjous surroundings Tor a few 
moments I could not understand where I was and 
thought that I was dreaming There was a strange 
man near me He turned his face and 1 rccogoized 
him ns the Govern 9 r I suddenlv remembered e\er} 
tiling He made a motion to embrace me but I cried 
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out, jumped up, drcise<l mjself Imstdy and nu from 
llic liousc as if pursued 

Day ^^as just breaking I The town was still wrapped 
m sleep, and a low mist merged the citj with the riser. ' 
It was earlj autumn There was peace cverjwshere 
but in heart , there, the elements were raging, and 
lift grappled with death for supremacy “Uhat shall 
I saj to Yasha ? What will our friends think of me ? 

A prostitute ! ’* pierced my mind poignantly “ No, 
that must ne\er happen Dcatli is my only escape” 

I wandered about the streets for a while, until I 
found a grocer’s shop open, and I purclmscd there 
thirty kopek’s worth of essence of \incgar Entering 
inv lodging, I was met bv the question 
“Where ha\c 50U been’ ’liana Leontievna, where 
did you sleep last night ? ’ My appearance in itself 
was enough to arouse suspicion Without answering, 

I rvislitd into ins room and locked the door After 
offering my last prvvcr«, I resolultly tlrnnk up all tlic 
poison, and was soon writhing in agony 
At the same time, about ten m the morning, Vaslm 
was rcltascd fmm prison audguen five hundred roubles 
for the establishment of a butcher’s shop In high 
spirits, he made his wav to niv lodging, complctclv 
unawaic of what had befallen me It was onl\ when 
he arrived at the house that he observed an unusual 
commotion Ihe door of m\ room had been broken m 
when m\ moans were heard The poison, had scorched 
m\ mouth and thniat as if vsitha llamc, and I was found 
unconscious on the Iloor, and only rccov ermg my senses 
after I had been rcmoicd to llie Jiospital Around me 
stood Yasha, some nurses, and a physician who was 
pouring somethmg down mv Ihmat I could not speak, 

iltliough I understood off that was going on in the room 
I had lost so much blood the doctor explained to \ aslm. 
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My heart -was full of gratitude, and I thre^v myself 
on the floor at his feet, thanking and blessing him for 
his kindness. Then it occurred to me that Yasha ivould 
be overjojed to hear the news, and I rose to go, telling 
the Go^emo^ of my purpose 

“ You need not tire yourself by rushing to the prison. 
I will have the message telephoned to the %\arden, 
vith instructions to inform jour husband immediately,” 
the Governor said, ‘ and you may rest here a little 
Mhile ” 

I was overflowing with thankfulness He poured 
some wine into a glass and insisted that I should drink 
it to rcfresli myself I had never tasted wme before, 
and tins particular wme was of a very strong quality. 
I felt a wave of warmth creep over me It was so sweet 
and languorous The Go^emo^ then filled my glass 
again and, also one for himself, invited me to drink w ith 
him I made an effort to resist, but was too weak to 
svithstand his persuasion. After the second glass it 
was much easier for tlie Governor to make me cniptj the 
third I became drowsy end dull, unable ^to mo\t. 
I liad a sense of the Governor remosing mj clothes, 
but w as too helpless to protest, let alone to offer ph> sical 
resistance lie embraced me, kissed me, but I remained 
inert I then liad a sensation of being picked up bj 
him and carried to a coucli Very dimly I seemed to 
rtalire it all, and, collecting m\ Inst strength, I attempted 
to struggle, Vut felt as if I ‘had been dnigged 
. I awoke about four in the morning and found my- 
self in unfamiliar, luxurious surroundings For a few 
moments I could not understand where I was, and 
thought that I was dreaming There was a strange 
man near me He turned his face, and I recognized 
him as the Gosemgr I suddenly remembered c\erj- 
thmg lie made a motion to embrace me, but I cried 
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out, jumped up, dressed myself hastily and ran from 
f the house as if pursued 

t Day was just breaking ) The town was still wrapped 
in sleep, and a low mist merged the city with the nver 
It was early autumn There was peace everyavhere 
but in my heart , there, the elements w ere raging, and 
life grappled with death for supremacy “ What shall 
I say to Yasln ’ "What wall our friends think of me ’ 
A prostitute 1 " pierced my mind poignantly “ No, 
that must never happen Death is mv only escape ” 
1 wandered about the streets for a while, until I 
found a grocer’s shop open, and I purchased there 
thirty kopek’s worth of essence of vinegar Entering 
my lodging, I was met by the question 
“Where have you been ’ Maria Leontie\*na, where 
did you sleep last night ’ ’’ My appearance in itself 
was enough to arouse suspicion Without answering, 
I rushed into my room and locked the door After 
offering my last prayers, I resolutely drank up all tlie 
poison, and was soon writhing in agony 
At the same time, about ten m the morning, Yasha 
was released from prison and given five hundred roubles 
for the establishment of a butcher’s shop In high 
spirits, he made his waj to my lodging, completely' 
unaware of what had befallen me It was only when 
he arrived at the house tliat he observed an unusual 
commotion Ihe door of my room had been broken in 
> when my moans were heard The poison, had scorched 
my mouth and tliroat as if with a flame, and I was found 
' unconscious on the floor, and only recovering my senses 
aftei I had been lemoved to the hospital Around me 
stood Yasha, some nurses, and a physician who was 
pouring something down my throat I could not speak, 
although I understood all that w as going on in the room 
I had lost so much blood, the doctor explained to Yasha, 
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m tcp^> to Ins 'inxions questions, tlmt my recovery \sas‘'^ 
verj doubtful * Only a person of unusually powerful 
constitution could emerge nlivc from such an ordeal,” 
he added 

Tor two weeks I ho\crcd betucen hfc and death, 
suffering ngoniamg pains, \mthing m breathless con 
vulsions that choked m> breathing I w as fed only on 
milk, introduced into my throat through a tube For a 
month I was incapable of speech, at the end of which 
time I was out of danger, but I bod to spend another 
month m the hospital before I regained my normal 
health 

Yasha could not, at first, understand the reason for 
my act The Governor was so kind, so generous lie 
had not only commuted lus sentence, but had given 
us five hundred roubles for a shop Could there be 
anything more noble? lie finally arrived at the 
conclusion that the Inals of tlic last y ear had resulted 
m a tempororv mental derangement, which was respon- 
sible for my attempt at suicide I did not disjUusion 
him, nUliougli 1 was tempted to do so whenever he 
praised the Governor 

Upon leaving the hospital, we opened the butcher’s 
shop and immediately began to do good business For 
sev cral months w c led a peaceful life ’J hen, one after- 
noon, the Gov cruor suddenly called at our shop, ostensi- 
bly to inquire how wt were prospering lie stretched 
out his hand to me, but I turned away 

The Governor left, and ^nsha raged at me for my 
me vphcablc conduct Had I gone mad ? Irousthave, 
to be capable of refusing to greet our benefactor, the 
kindest of men I I was sullen and silent, but Yasha 
would not be salisfiwl lie demanded an explanation 
'Ihcrc was nothing left for me to do but to make n 
clean breast of it, which I did 
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llic truth nas *.ucl» a shock, to him tliat it thic%^ Inm 
into con^'ulsloflS lie stnick me uith something and 
felled me to the floor IIis face turned chalk-nhite, 
the \ cins stood out on Iiis temples, and he nos trembling 
allo\er lie seemed uttcrlj prostrated bj tlie horror of 
this nightmare The Governor’s hbcrolit\ nas now 
explained The fiv c Immlrcd roubles, the commutation 
of his sentence, it had all been dcarlj paid for b} his 
beloved 

Jty attempted suicide now appeared to him m its 
true light lie would tflke vengeance lie viould kill 
the Governor, ht swore, yes, he would murder that most 
despicable of villauis I hugged his feet and begged 
him not to attempt to carr> out his threat He paid no 
heed to inj prajers, and talked of the hollowness of 
Ills life if lie did not avenge me 
lie set oir on his fateful errand, all mv efforts to bar 
his w AV hav ing failed W hen he appeared at the Gov cr* 
nor’s ofllcc and requested an aiuhcnce, giving his name, 
the clerks immcdintclj suspected him of some sinister 
design Ihc sccrctarj reported to the Governor that 
Iluk, the butcher, desired an audience, but that liis 
manner roused suspicion llic Governor ordered tint 
he should be detained and searched A long, sharp 
knife was found on him, and lie was arrested, orders 
being given for his exile on the following dav to Amgn, 
a hamlet about one hundred and thirty miles from 
Yakutsk I had onU Ivvcntj four hours to dispose of 
the shop, and was compelled to hand it over to a local 
political, with the understanding that hi would pay 
us for it a few months Ivlcr 

It Was Easter I^vc, 10J4, when we started out in a 
cart, driven bj a Yakut, for Amgn The mud was the 
worst I have ever comt across The horses sank so 
deep, and the wheels of the vehicle stuck so often, that 
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CrequcuUy v c luid to alight and. help in extricating then(. 
We spent Easter Day m a native’s Imt on the road, 
in which children, women and animals lived together. 
There is alv.ays a fire in the centre of these huts, the 
smolce being allowed to escape through a hole in the 
roof. The cows were milked m the liut, and the filtli 
w'as beyond words, .\ftcr supping on some bread and 
a sort of tea, winch was unfit for human consumption, 
we went to sleep. Tltt following day we resumed our 
journey to Ainga 
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W E spent about six tiajs on the road to Anign It 
>\as a town with a mixed population Half ol 
its homes were tiny cabins, built bv Russian exiles, 
manyof whom had married Yakut women as the latter 
were phjsicallj attractive and were proud to be the 
WINGS of white men The natives ill treated their 
wises, and were tazj , so that the women usuallv laboured 
to support their families Some of the Yakuts were 
Ncrj wealth), owning ns man) as a tliousand held of 
deer and cattle Men, women and children alike dressed 
only m fur The) made their bread of a coarse (lour, 
ground by hand 

There were about fifteen political exiles m Amgn 
hive of these were umscrsit) graduates, and one of 
them was Prince Alexander Gutemuros, wlio had been 
arrested eight )cars before and had turned grc) in 
exile 

I was the first Russian avoraan to come to \mga, and 
the JO) of the small colom of politicals knew no bounds 
As the Yakut women ne\cr wash clothes, the filth iii 
which the white men h\od was unspeakable, and their 
unkempt appearance testified eloquently to the condi- 
tions in a\ Inch the) lived The\ w ere at the mere) of 
•• \crmm andolfere little resistance to epidemics Clean 
food, drinkable milk, could not be had at am price 
57 
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Im inngmvtion lie took to pla>ing cards, ^\hlch is 
ver^ popular^MtIltht\akuts,\^hol!kdtogamble This 
led gradually to his bqcoimng a confirmed gambler 
He would leave home for some neighbouring Aakut 
settlement and frcquenllj staj away for sc\cral dajs, 
spending all his time in gambling I iiiall^ it became a 
habit with him He would disappear, and reappear 
suddenly only m different mooils 

\Mien he had won he would return all smiles, with 
money Jingling in his pockets, bringing me some presents, 
and displacing great gcnerositj to all But that 
was not the usual case Most frequently he lost, and 
then he would come back home gloomj and dejected, 
nervous and irritable, rcadj to pick quarrels end give 
provocation His temper was cspcciaJl) ronved whenever 
lie found some political m the house Consumed bv 
jealousy, lie would taunt me, and not infrcqiicntJ} 
resort to blows 

* Yasba, have >ou lost jour senses ? ’ I would say 

Do you need some money ? Aouknow lumalwaysglad 
to help jou out, ’ and I would have resort to niy small 
savings, knowing that lie had lost his lastpcnnj But 
that would not alleviate mj suffering It was with 
relief that I looked forward to liis departures, and with 
apprehension that I saw him return 

At the end of about three months, we obtained per 
mission to visit \akutsk for the purpose of cnffcctmg 
the money due to us for the butcher s shop, but the man 
to whom we had made over the business now denied 
that ht owed us any moncj, claiming to Jiave paid 
fiillj at the tune of our exile to Amga There was a 
violent quarrch but no monev As I had surrendered 
the sjjop to him on tnist, wt could not substantiate our 
claims and oust bun from Ins possession of the premises 
'J here was nothing to be done but to return with eraptv 
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“ YasU-x, come to your senses,” I implored, hugging 
Ins legs 

He pushed me aside placed a stool under the rope 
and ordered me, m a tembli. \oice, to stand up on 
it 

‘ Now say your last prajers” ho repeated 
He then placed the noose around my neck and jerked 
the stool from under my feet In an instant it tightened 
about my throat, 1 wanted to cry out but could not the 
pressure agamst the crorni of my head was so terrific 
tint it seemed about to crack open Then I lost 
consciousness 

As the noose nas tightening around my neck Yasha 
came to himself and hastened to loosen it I dropped, 
lifeless, to tlie floor In response to Ins calls for lielp 
several politicals, among whom were a couple of medical 
students, came running to the house They made ei erj 
effort to revive me, succeeding onlj after long and 
persistent attempts When I opened my ej es, tlic u hole 
colony was at my bedside Pressed for an explanation 
of his inhuman act Yasha told Dmitri’s story 
Then Prince Gutemurov revealed uluit he had seen 
the previous night, on hts way home Yasha \\ as over 
uhelmcd He fell on his knees and begged my forgive 
ness, cursing Dnutn and promising to make short work 
of lura But Yaslia could not find him Dmitri learned 
oC the disclosure and disappeaied forever from Amga 
Soon afterwards, another incident occurred which 
further embittered my life with Yasha In ins absence 
VasiU, a political came and told me that the authorities 
were m receipt of an order to arrest and send him to 
Irkutsk to be tried on a new charge w Inch earned w ith it 
the death sentence It was a regular practice of the 
Tsar’s gov ernment to recall exiles for second trials on 
some additional bit of evidence 
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Vasili nsLctl me to lend him our horse, “Mnltclnk,” 
to help him cscipc KnoA\ing hon 'itt'ichcd Ynslm -wns 
to the horse, I refused Vasili’s request But he persisted 
m imploring me, claiming that Prince Guteniurov had 
seen the order for the airest, and that the slienff 
already on his tracks 

“ But hoi\ could tile horse be returned ? ” I asked 
Vasili, touched by his continuous pleading lie replied 
that he Asould leave it uith a certain Yakut friend of 
ours, some hundred \ersts auaj, and I finally jiclded, 
although not wthout misgisings As soon as he left i 
ith “ Jlaltchick ” in) an\iet\ grew into alarm I hurried 
to Prince Gutemuros to \onfy Vasili’s stoi*) How 
thunder struck I u ns upon learning from the Prince that 
he knc^^ of no order to arrest Vasih, and tint lie had 
not cv enscen him It n as clear that I had been si\ mdled 
and that I nouhl noicr see the horse again 

*‘M) Godl” I thought, ‘ uliat i\ill happen upon 
Yasha’s return and hisdisco\cr) that ‘•MnUchik’* is 
gone ? ” 

The fear of death rose up before me, the impression 
of ill) recent escape from hanging still fresh in m) 
mind I trembled at the Ihoiiglit of Yasha, >\itli the 
feeling of an entrapped animal seeking nn escape 
But there seemed to be no remed) 

It Vfts August, 1014 Kmnours of the great conflict 
were )ust reaching the remote Siberian pros mocs The 
order for mobilization came, and there vas great 
cvcitcmcnt, esen in the death bound \rctic settlements, 
ns ifsuddcnl) a life hod boon infused into tJiat land 
of monotoiu Ution the heels of the call to arms came 
the Tsar’s Alnnifesto, abolishing the scourge of our na- 
tional hfc—vodkn, and mth it a gigantic was c of popular 
enthusiasm, sa\ctpmg tlie sUppes, snl!e\s and forests of 
east Russia, from I’ctrogrid and Afoscow, across the 
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called for a remedy A physician came to iVmga only 
once a month As Yasha considered himself in good 
health, there could he no question of suggesting to him 
that he should consult the physician. It uas, therefore, 
agreed among my friends that Prince Gutemurov should 
take a ivalk about the village with the doctor when he 
arrived, pass by our house as if by accident, and that I 
should greet them w ith an invitation to come m for tea 
Everything went smoothly* The physician was intro- 
duced to Yashka and immediately remarked upon his 
pallor and his bloodshot eyes 

“ ^Vhat ails you ’ ” he asked Yasha, “ you seem to 
have fever Let me examine you ” 

The result of the exammation was the advice to Yasha 
to go to a hospital for treatment, which he, of course, 
scoffed at Privately, the doctor informed Prince Gute- 
murov that Yasha’s nerves had broken down and that he 
was dangerous to live with, as he might kill me for some 
trivial cause The physician urged that 1 should leave 
him at once But I hesitated Another quarrel, 
however, was not long in coming Yasha actually 
made another attempt to kill me, but was stopped 
by our comrades The cup ivas full I decided to 
escape 

Day and night my imagination earned me to the fields 
of battle, and my ears rang Avith the groans of my 
wounded brethren Tlie impact of the mighty armies 
was heard even in uncivilized northern Siberia There 
were rumouis m the air, rumours of victory and of 
defeat, and m low voices people talked of torrents of 
blood and of rivers of maimed humanity, streaming 
back from the front, and already overflowing into the 
Siberian plains My heart yearned to be there, in the 
seething caldron of w ar* to be baptized in its fire and 
scorched m its lava The spirit of sacrifice took posses- 
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Ur'vl jttountoms and Siberia, to the borders of China, and 
the Pacific coast 

Ihere ivas something sublime about the nation’s 
response Old men, nho had fought m the Crimean 
in the Turkish Campaign of 1877-78, and The 
Russo Japanese War declared that they never saw 
such e\altation of spirit It was a glorious, inspirmg, 
unforgettable moment m one’s life My soul ivas deeply 
stirred, and I had a dim realization of a new 
world coming to hfo a purer, a happier and a holier 
n orld 

And nhen Vasili robbed me of our horse, and I ms 
filled Mitli the dread of Yasha’s fury, intensified b> m\ 
helplessness in the face of this misfortune, the thought, 
“ WAR I ” suddenly flashed into my mind 

‘ Go tonar to help save the country 1 ” a^oicenitlim 
me called 

To lea^c Yasha for m> personal comfort and safetj 
uas almost unthinkable But to lease him for the field 
of unselfish sncrillce, that uas a different matter And 
the thought of going to nar penetrated deeper and 
deeper into ni> vholc being, giving me no rest 

hen Yasha returned. Prince Guteraurov and sc\ eral 
other friends were m the house ready to defend me lie 
had already learned from the natis es, on liis u a\ homt, 
that Vasih had escapeil on our horse lie could not 
belies e that I would have given lus faiounte horse to 
anibod} without his permission, and he therefore sus 
pccted that 1 had on inlnguc mtli Vasih, and that J had 
despatched him to make preparations for an elopement 
lit mode a Molent scene, attacking me sa\ogeIj, mth 
showers of blow s Mj friends tore him nwaj, which 
onlj mfimaled him the more This inability to gi\c 
aent to his rage made him act like one demented 
Ills temper was cIcarH becoming a danger, which 
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called for a remedy A physician came to Amga only 
once a month As Yasha considered himself in good 
health, there could be no question of suggestmg to him 
that he should consult the physician It was, therefore, 
agreed among my friends that Prmce Gutcmurov should 
take a walk about the Milage with the doctor when he 
arrived, pass by our house as if by accident, and that I 
should greet them w ith an in\ itation to come m for tea 
Everythmg went smoothly The physician was intro 
duced to Yashka and immediately remarked upon his 
pallor and his bloodshot eyes 

“ IMiat ails you ? ’* he asked Yasha, “ jou seem to 
have fever Let me examme you ” 

The result of the examination was the advice to Yasha 
to go to a hospital for treatment, which he, of course, 
scoffed at Privatelj , the doctor informed Prince Gute- 
murov that Yaslia’s nerves had broken down and that he 
was dangerous to live with, as he might kill me for some 
tri\’ial cause The physician urged that I should leave 
him at once But I hesitated Another quarrel, 
hoAvever, was not long m coming Yasha actually 
made another attempt to kill me, but was stopped 
by our comrades The cup was full I decided to 
escape 

Day and night my iraagmation carried me to the fields 
of battle, and my ears rang with the groans of my 
wounded brethren The impact of the nughtj armies 
was heard even in uncivilized northern Siberia There 
were rumouis m the air, rumours of victory and of 
defeat, and in low voices people talked of torrents of 
blood and of rivers of maihied liumamty, streammg 
back from the front, and already overflowmg into the 
Siberian plams My heart yearned to be there, in the 
seethmg caldron of war# to be baptized m its fire and 
scorched m its lava The spirit of sacrifice took posses- 
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Sion of me My country called me And an irresistible 
force from witbm imp^ed me 

I only waited the opportunity when Yasha should be 
aw ay for several days It arrived one September day 
Some Yakuts called for Yasha As soon as he left I cut 
off my hair, dressed m men s clothes and provided myself 
with two loaves of bread I had no money to speak of, 
as I took none of the colony into my confidence 

It was evening when I stealthily hurried out of Amga 
and took the road to Yakutsk I had before me a 
journey of over 130 miles I ran at such a pace that 
night since I could not expect to travel m the day time 
without being recognized* tlvat I covered thirty three 
miles before dawn 

Several times 1 met Yakuts, and answered their 
greetings m tlieir nati\ e dialect, with w hich I had grow n 
lamihar In the dark they must have taken me for a 
Yakut Otherwise, the journey was uneventful The 
road w as dry the weather calm, and only the stars lit 
my w a> , w liile the loud throbbing of my heart echoed 
my footsteps 

TOien day broke I slopped beside a stream and 
brcnkfasled on bread and cold water I then made a 
bed of twigs in a hole by the road lay down, covered ^ 
myself with branches and went to sleep for the day I 
awoke when evening came, offered my prayers to God, 
dined on some more bread and water, and resumed my 
journey It took me six nights of w illang to arrive 
at \ akutsk living only on bread and w ater, and sleeping 
in hidden nooks by the road during the day 

There was a new Governor m Yakutsk Baron Kraft 
had gone to western Europe to join his wife at some 
health resort was stranded there after the outbreak of 
the war, and later died a prisoner m the hands of tlie 
enemy The new Go\emor received me well, and 
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granted mj request to be sent home, to Tomsk, at the 
expense of the Government He even offered me a 
convoy for protection 

Mj escape was a success, but my heart T\ould not 
rejoice The image of Yasha, stricken with grief, 
frantically scarchmg for me, calling to me, rose before 
my eyes, and demanded an account from my conscience 
Was it right, was it just, to leave poor Yasha all alone 
m forlorn Amga ? Had I not vowed to remain eternally 
faithful to him ^ Was it not my bounden dutj to stand 
by him to tlie end ? Sliould I not return to him, then 
and give up this ild fancy of going to war ’ 

I hesitated Was it not true, on the othfer hand, that 
Yasha had become a professional gambler ’ ^Vas not 
life vnth him a perilous adventure ? Devotion to Yasha, 
a voice inthin me argued, did not mean perishing inth 
him, bnt an effort to save him Indeed, to get Yasha 
out of that ^vlldemess was an idea 'i\ hicli suddenly gripped 
my imagination And how could I ever expect to find 
a better opportunity to do so than by distmguishmg 
myself in viar and then petitionmg the Tsar in his 
behalf 7 

So there I was agam m the magic circle of war I 
asked an acquaintance to ti rite a letter for me to Yasha 
Apologizmg for my strange departure, I informed him 
that I Was going to Tomsk to enbst as a soldier, leave 
for the front and win distmction for bravery, then petition 
the Tsar to pardon him, so as to enable us to resume our 
peaceful life in Stretmsk 

It was a plan with which Destmy, winch held no more 
peace for me, played havoc The war was to continue 
as many years as I had expected it to last months, 
slirouding Russia m darkness, so^>ung revolution, bearmg 
thunder and lightning in its w mgs, spreading famme and 
chaos and seeds of anewTvorld order In those stormj 
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years Yasha was to retreat to the far background, of 
my life, then vanish altogether. But all my heart was 
with him that autumn day of 1014, when I turned my 
eyes toward the bleak north for the last time, ns I 
boarded the barge that was to carry me to Irkutsk, 
thence to Tomsk, and thence to war. 



Part Two 

WAR 

CHAPTER VI 

I ENLIST BN THE GRACE OF THE TSAR 

I SPENT nearly two months travelling homeward 
from Yakutsk, by water, rail and foot The Nvar 
was evefy^\here The barge on the Lena was filled 
with recruits In Irkutsk the uniform was much m 
evidence, and every now andtlien a regiment of soldiers 
would march through the streets on the way to the 
station, arousing one’s martial spint IMj convo^ left 
me upon my arrival there, and I had to appeal to the 
authorities for funds to contmue my journey 

3Iy heart w as beating furiously w hen I reacli^ Tomsk, 
after an absence of about six years Tears dimmed mv 
eyes as I walked the familiar streets Here, in this two 
stoned house, I had first learned the fickleness of man’s 
' love That was ten years ago, during the Russo Japanese 
War, when I was only fifteen jeors old There, in that 
dilapidated little shop where I can see the figure of 
Nastasia Leontievna bent over the counter, I spent five 
3 ears of my early youth, waiting on customers, scrubbing 
floors, cooking, washing and sewing That long appren- 
ticeship, under the stem eyes of Nastasia Leontievna, 
ser\ed me m good stead m later years, I must admit. 
69 
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The smoking chimney yonder belongs to the house in 
which I was married, some eight years ago, only to gam 
experience at first hand of man’s brutality And here, 
in this basement, my fattier and mother have been dw ell 
mg for seventeen years 

I siv ung open the door My mother was baking bread 
and did not turn immediately How old she had grown I 
How bent her shoulders, how white her hair 1 She turned 
her head and stared at me for a second A lump rose 
in my throat, rendering me speechless 

‘ Mania*” she exclaimed, rushing toward me and 
locking me m her arms 

We wept, kissed each other, and wept again My 
mother offered prayers to the Hol> Mother and sw ore 
that she would never let me leave her side again The 
bread was almost burned to charcoal, having been for 
gotten m the oven in the excitement of my return My 
father came in, and he ako was greatly aged He greeted 
me tenderly, the years having softened the harshness of 
his nature 

I paid some visits to old friends Nastasia Leontieama 
was overjojed to sec me The sister of Afanasi Botch- 
karev, my first husband, also welcomed me cordially, m 
spite of the fact that I had escaped from -licr brother 
She realized well enough how brutal and rough he was 
She told me that Afanasi had been called in the first 
draft, and that it was reported that he was among the 
first prisoners taken by the Germans I h'i\c nc%cr ' 
heard of him again 

I rested for about three days The new s from the front 
was exciting Great battles were raging Our soldiers 
were retreating in some places and advancing in others 
I longed for w mgs to flj totheirhelp My henrtjeamcd 
and ached 

“Do jou know what war is?” I asked mjsclf 
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“ It IS no work for a woman You must make sure before 
starting out, Manisia, that j ou on’t disgrace j ourself 
Are you strong enough m spirit to face all the trials 
and dangers of tins colossal war ’ Are } ou strong 
enough m body to shed blood'and endure the privations 
of i\ar? Are you firm enough at heart to withstand 
the temptations that will come to you, living among 
men ? Search your soul foi a brav e and truthful 
answer ” 

And I found strength enough in me to answer “ j es ” 
to all these questions I suppressed tlie hidden longing 
for Yasha in the depths of my being, and made the fate- 
ful decision I would go to uarand fight till death, or, if 
God preserved me, till the coming of peace I would 
defend my country and help those unfortunate ones on 
the field of slaughter wjtohad already made their sacri- 
fices for their country. 

It was November, 1914 With my heart steeled in 
the decision I had made, I lesolutelj approached the 
headquarters of the Twenty fifth Reserv e Battalion 
stationed m Tomsk Upon entering a clerk asked me 
what I wanted 

“ To see the Commander,” I replied 

“ What for ’ ” he inquired 

“ I want to enlist,” I said 

The man looked at me for a moment and burst out 
laughing He called to the other clerks “ Here is a 
baba who wants to eilistl” he announced jokingly, 
pomtmg at me There followed a general uproar. 
“Ha 1 ha 1 ha ’ ” they chorused, forgetting their work 
for the moment When the merriment subsided a little 
I repeated my request to see the Commander, and his 
adjutant came out He must have been told that a 
woman had come to enlist, for lie addressed me 
gaily 
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“ What IS your uish ? ’* 

'' I want to enlist m the army, your Excellency I 
answered 

“ To enlist, eh ? But you are a baba," he laughed 
‘ 1 he regulations do not permit us to enlist n omen It is 
against the Ian ” 

I insisted that I wanted to fight, and begged to see the 
Commander The adjutant reported me to the Com 
mander, nho ordered that I should be shown m 
With the adjutant Hiighmg behind me, I blushed and 
became confused nhen brought before the Commander 
He rebuked the adjutant and inquired nhat he could do 
for me I repeated that I wanted to enlist and fight foi 
the country 

“ It IS very noble of you to have such a desire But 
women are not allowed m the army,” he said ‘ They 
are too neak What could you, for instance, do m the 
front line ? Women are not made for war ” 

“ Your Excellency ” I insisted, “ God has gnen me 
strength, and I can defend my country as well as a man 
I have usked myself before commg here whether I could 
endure the life of a soldier, and found that I could 
Cannot you place me m your regiment ^ *’ 

“ My dear,” the Commander declared gently, ” how 
can I help you ^ It is against the law I ha\ e no 
authority to enlist a woman even if I wanted to You 
can go to the rear, enlist as a Red Cross nurse or in some 
other auxiliary service ’* 

I rejected his proposal I had heard so many rumours 
about the women in the rear that I had come to despise 
them I thferefore insisted on my determination to go to 
the front as a regular soldier The Commander was 
deeply impressed by my obstinacy, and wanted to help 
me He suggested that I should send a telegram to the 
Tsar, telling hun of ray desiretodefendthe country, of my 
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moral purpose, and beg him to grant me special permis 
Sion to enlist 

The Commander promised to draiv up the telegram 
himself, with a recommendation of his own, and to have 
it sent from Ins office He warned me, hone\er, to 
consider the matter agam, to think of the hardships I 
should have to bear, of the soldiers* attitude toiv ard me, 
and the universal ridicule that I should provoke But 
I did not change my mmd The telegram was sent at 
my expense, costmg eight roubles, which I obtamed from 
my mother 

When I disclosed to my family the nature of my visit 
to the Commander of the Twenty fifth Battalion they 
burst into tears My poor mother cried that her Mania 
must have gone out of her senses, that itw as an unheard 
oT, impossible thing Who ever heard of a baba going 
to war? She nould allow herself to be buried ahie 
before letting me enlist My fathei supported her I 
was their only hope now, they said 'lhe\ would be 
forced to starve and go beggmg, without my help And 
the house was filled with sobs and lamentation the two 
younger sisters and some neighbours jommg m 

My heart was rent m twain It was a cruel, pamful 
choice that I was called upon to make, a choice between 
my mother and my country It had cost me so much 
t-o steel myself to that new life and now, when I was 
seemingly near the goal, my long suffering mother called 
upon me to give up this ideal that possessed me, for her 
sake I was tormented and agonized by doubt T 
lealized that I must make a decision quickly, and, with 
a supreme effort and the help of God, I resolved that the 
caii of xoy countiy came before the call of my mother 

After some time had passed a soldier came to the 
house 

“Is Mana Botchkareaa here’** he questioned. 
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lie came from headquarters with the news that a 
telegram had arrived from the Isar^ authorizing the 
Commander to enlist me as a soldier, and that the 
Commander -wanted to see me 

My mother did not expect such an answ cr She grew 
frantic She cuiscd the Tsar with all her might, although 
she had always re\ credliim as thcLittlerather What 
kind of a Tsar is he ?** she cried, if he takes women 
to w ar ? He must liave lost his senses Who c\ cr 
lieard of a Tsar calling women to arms ^ Hasn’t he 
enough men? Goodness knows, there arc myriads of 
them m Mother Russia *’ 

She seized the Tsar’s portrait on the w all, before which 
she had crossed herself c\erj morning, and tore it to 
bits, stamping them on the floor, with imprecations and 
anathema on her lips Never agam would she pray for 
Rim, she declared “ No, never 1 *’ 

The soldier’s message had an opposite clfcct on me , 
and I was in high spirits Dressing m my best clothes, 
I went to see the Commander Everybody at head 
quarters seemed to know of llic Tsar’s telegram, smiles 
greeting me cve^y^^ here 1 lie Commander congratulated 
me and read its text in a solemn voice, explaining that 
itwasan extraordinary honourwhichlhcaugubtEmperor 
had conferred on me, and that I must make myself 
worthy of it Iwassohappy, so joyous, so excited It 
was the most blissful moment of my life 

Ihc Commander called m his orderly and instructed 
him to obtam a full soldier’s outfit for me I received 
two complete undergarments made of coarse linen, two 
pairs of foot rags, a laundry bag, a pair of boots, one 
pair of trouser*?, a bell, a regulation blouse, a pair of 
epaulets, a cap wath the insignia on it, two cartridge 
pockets and a rifle ISIy liaip was clipped short 
There was an outburst oflaughter when I appeared in 
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full military attiic, as a regular soldier of the Fourth 
Company, Fifth Regiment I ^vas confused and some 
what bewildered, being hardly able to lecognizcmjself 
The news of a woman recruit had preceded me at the 
barracks, and my arrival there was the signal for riotous 
mirth I was surrounded on all sides bj raw recruits 
w ho stared at me incredulously, but some w ere not satis 
fled with mere staring, so rare a novelty was I to them 
They wanted to make sure that their eyes were not 
deceived, so they proceeded to pinch me jostle me and 
brush against me 

‘ Nonsense, she isn’t a baba,'* remarked one of them 
“Indeed, she is,” said another, pinching me 
“ She’ll rpn bke the devil at the first German shot,” 
joked a third, provoking roars of laughter 

“ Wo’U moke it so hot for her that sbc’Jl run before 
even getting to the front ” threatened a fourth 
Here the Commander of my company interfered, and 
the men dispersed I was granted permission to take m> 
things home before settling permanently at the barracks 
I asked to be shown how to salute On the way home 
I saluted every uniform in the same manner Opening 
the door of the house, I halted on the threshold My 
mother did not recognize me 

“Maria Leontievna Botchkareaa here?” I asked 
sharply, in military fashion filother took me for some 
messenger from headquarters, and answered ‘ No ” 

I threw mvself on her neck ‘ Holy 'Mother, save 
me 1 ’’she exclaimed There were cries andtearswhich 
brought my father and little sister on the scene M> 
mother became hystencal For the first time I saw m> 
jSritA'a’* Nevijr, iftwf I rraj^ iipzil Jar* 

my senses and give up this crazj notion of serving in 
the arm} The landladv and old N astasia Leontievna 
were called to help dissuade me from my purpose 
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ilunk ^^hat the men tviII do to a sohtarj ■^^oman in 
their midst,” the) argued W hy they’ll make a 
prostitute of ) ou They will kill you secrctl) and nobody 
mil e\ cr find a trace of you Only the other day they 
found the bodi of a woman along the railroad track 
tlirown out of a troop trim You have alw ays been such 
a sensible girl tthat has come over )Ou And what 
mil become of ) our parents ^ They arc old and weak 
and )OU arc their onlj hope They aluass said that 
when Jlarusm came back thc\ would end their hies m 
peace ow j ou arc shortening their daj s dm ing th em 
to their graics in sorrow ’ 

For a little while I hesilated again TIic fierce 
struggle inmj bosom between the two conflicting calls 
was renewed But I held bj m) decision, remaining 
deaf to all entreaty Then my mother grew angrj and, 
crjing out at the top of her soicc slie shouted 

‘ ^ou ore no longer m) daughter I You have forfeited 
sour mother s lose ” 

^\ ith a hcas > heart I left the house for the barracks 
The Commander of the Conipanj did not expect me and 
I had to explain to him wlij I could not pass that night 
at home He assigned to me a place in the general 
sleeping room ordering the men not to molest me On 
m\ right and on nn left were soldiers and that first 
night m the compans of men will e\cr stand out m m> 
memoT) I did not close ni\ eves once durmg the 
night 

The men were naturall), unaccustomed to such a 
strange creature asnij self and tookmefor a woman of 
loosemorals wlio had made her wa\ into the ranks for the 
sake of earning on her illicit trade I was, therefore 
compelled constanllv to fight off intrusions from all sides 
As soon ns 1 made an effort to shut 1115 c)cs I would 
disco\cr the arm of in> left Imnd mighbour round u\\ 
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neck, and %vould restore it to its with a push 

While keeping an eye on his movements, however, I 
offered an opportunitj for my neighbour on tlie right 
to get too near to me, and I would savagely Ivick him in 
the side All night long my nerves were taut and mj 
fists busy Toward dawn I was so exhausted that I 
nearly fell asleep, when I discovered a hand on my 
chest, and before the man realized my mtention, I struck 
him m the face I contmued to ram blow s till the bell 
rang at five o’clock, the hour for rising 

Ten minutes w ere given us to dress and w ash, tardiness 
bemg pumshed by a rebuke At the end of ten minutes 
the ranks formed and every soldier’s hands, ears 
and foot rags were inspected I was m such haste to be 
m time that I ^ut m> trousers on inside out, provoking 
roars of laughter 

Ihe day began with a praj erfor the 1 sar and country, 
follow mg which e%ery one of us received the dailj 
allowance of two and a half pounds of bread and a few 
cubes of sugar from our respective squad commanders 
There were four squads to a company Our breakfast 
consisted of bread and tea and lasted half an hour 

At the mess I had an opportunity to get acquainted 
with some of the more sympathetic soldiers There w ere 
ten volunteers in my company, and they weie all stu 
dents Aftereatmg,thercwasroll call hen the officer 
reached my name he read Botchkare\a,” to which I 
answ ered, “ Aye ” We were then taken out for instruc- 
tion, since the entire regiment had been formed only thr^c 
da>s before The first rule that the traming officer 
tried to impress upon us was to pay attention, and to 
A\ atch his movements and actions Not all the recruits 
could do it easilj I pra\ed to God to enlighten me in 
the study of a soldier’s duties 

It was slow work to establish proper relations with the 
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husband called I had been detailed for guard duty m 
the barracks that day IlJule on such dutj a soldier 
IS forbidden to sit down or to engage m con^ ersation 
I uas entertaining my visitors ulien the Company 
Commander passed 

“ Do jou know the rules, Botchkarevi v ” he asked 
“Yes, your Excellencj I answered 
“What are tliey?” ' 

“ A soldier on guard duty is not allou ed to sit dmvn or 
engage m con\ ersation,” I replied He ordered me to 
stand for two hours at attention at the completion of 
my guard duty, wluch took twenty four hours Stand 
mg at attention, m full military equipment, for two hours 
IS a severe task as one has to remain absolutely motion 
}ess tk& ej cs cfs gv^rd, and jetitj^esa ccmmaa 
punishment 

During my training I was punished ip this manner 
three times The second tunc itnas really not my fault 
One night I recognized my squad commander m a 
soldier who anno) ed me and I dealt him n,s hard a blou 
as I V ould have given to any other man In the mornmg 
he placed me at attention for two lioiirs, claimmg that he 
had accidentally brushed against me 
At first there was some difficulty m arranging for my 
bathmg The bath house i\as used by the men, and so 
1 was allowed one day to vwit a public bath house I 
thought it a good opportunity for some fun I came 
into the women’s room, fully dressed, anfi there was a 
tremendous uproar as soon as I appeared I was taken 
for a man However, the fun did not last long In an 
instant I was attacked from all sides and (mlynarrowly 
escaped senous injury by cr3angout that I was a v oman 
In the last month of our training wc engaged m almost 
continuous nfie practice I appbed myself zealousl) to 
acquiring skill in handling a nfle and v on an honourable 
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mention for good m'lTksmanship. This considerably 
enhanced m\ standing with the soldiers and strengthened 
our feeling of comradeship 

Earl\ m 1015 our regiment rcceu cd ordcis to prepare 
to proceed to the front Wo rcceixed a week’s leave 
The soldiers passed tliesc last dajs m drink and rcvelrv 
and gay parties One evening a group of boj s in\ itcd 
me to go along with them to a house of ill repute 
“ Be a soldier, ^ ashka,” the> urged me laughingly, 
scarcelj expecting me to accept their invatation 
A thought flashed tlirough m> mind 
“I wall go with them, and learn the soldier’s life, so 
lhatimaj understandhissoulbcttcr ” And I e^ pressed 
my willingness to go Perhaps ciinositj had something 
to do w ith my decision It was greeted w itli an explosion 
of mirth Noisilj w c marched through llicstrccts, singing 
and laughing, until wt came to our destination. 

"Mj knees began to tremble ns the part) was about to 
enter the house I wanted to turn baek and flee But 
the soldiers would not let me 'llie idcn of Ynshka 
going with them t<i such a place took u strong hold on 
their imagination Soldiers, before going to tlie front, 
were nlwajs welcome m tlic Imuntsof vice, ns the) spent 
their monc) frceU Our groupwas, therefore, promptl) 
surroundtdb) the women of the place, and one of them, a 
\tr\ )oungnndprelt) girl, picked mcout nsljerfavountc 
to tlu boundless imrtli of m\ eompnmons Tlicrcwns 
ilrinkmg, dancing and a great deal of noise Nobod) 
suspictedm) sex, not even m) voulhful swcclhe.irl, who 
Si \teil lurseir in nn lap and exerted all her charms to 
entice me Slic caressed me, embrnetd me and kissed me 
I gigglctl, and III) comrades gav ev ent to peals of laughter 
Presenth I was left alone vsath mv cluirmir. 

Suihkn!) till door swung open nndnn officer cnlired 
Soldiers wen furhuldin to have tin ir barraeks after eight 
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o’clock, and our party had slipped out in the dark -u hen 
we were supposed to be asleep 
“Of uhat regiment are you’” the officer asked, 
abruptly, as I roSe to salute 
“The Fifth Rcser\c Regunent, your E\ccllcncy,” I 
replied ruefulh 

IMiiIe this going on the boys m the other rooms 
A\ere notified of the officer’s presence and made their 
escape through windows and all a\ailable doors, Iea\mg 
me to take care of myself 
“ How dare you leave your barracks ? ” he thundered 
at me, “ and frequent such places so late at night, I shall 
order y ou to the military prison for the night ” And he 
commando me to report there immcdinteK 
It vns my first acquaintance uith the military gaol 
It IS not a \cry comfortable place to spend a night 
m In the morning I uas called before the prison 
commandant, vlio questioned me sternly Finally, I 
could contain myself no longer and broke out into 
laughter 

“It sNas all a mistake, your r\ccilcncy,” I ^aid 
“A mistake, ch? ^Miat the dcMl do ^ou mean, a 
mistake ’ I have a rcporkhcrc,” he cried out ongrih 
“I am a voman, your Excellency,” I laughed 
“A woman ! ” he roared, opening his eyes wide, and 
sur\ ey mg me In an instant he recognized the truth of 
my words “^Miat the devil’” he muttered “A 
woman indeed A woman in a soldier’s uniform 1 ” 
“I am "Maria Rotchkareso of the Fifth Regiment,”! 
(\plaincd lie had heard of me 

“But what were you awonian doing in tliat place?” 
he inquired 

“ I am a soldier, your Excellenca, and I went along 
with some of my comrades to inseslipatc for mvself the 
places where the soldiers pass their time’ 

o 
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He telephoned to the Comirmndcr of my roguiient to 
inquire into my record ami told Inm n here and n h> I ^'ns 
detained A titter ran through the ofTiccs nhen thej 
learned of Yashka s adxcnture The soldiers already 
kneu from their comrades of the night s escapade, and 
mth great difficulty suppressed their merriment, not 
antmg to attract the attention of the oflicers But non 
there n ns a general outburst of laughter hen I arrived 

it reached such a pitcJi that men uere actually rolling on 
the floor, holding their sides I nas punished by tno 
hours at attention the third and last time during m> 
training Tor a neck afterwards the regiment talked 
about nothing but Yashka*s adventure, nearly cverj 
soldier mnkjnga point of accosting me nitJi tJie question 
‘ Yashka hon did \ou like it there?” 

Ulic date of our departure was fixed Wc reccued 
complete non outfits I nos permitted to go homo to 
spend the last night and it was a night of tears and sobs 
and longings The three months I liad spent m Tomsk 
as a soldier w cre, after all remote from w ar But now 
that I felt so near to that great experience, it an ed me I 
prnjcd to God to give me courage for the new trials that 
were before me, courage to Ine and die hke a man 

1 here w os great excitement in the barracks the follow 
mg morning It was the last that we were to spend 
there In complete marching equipment wc marched 
t o the Catlicdral w here w c w cre sworn in again I hero 
w as a solemn sc^^ ice 1 he church w as filled w itli people, 
and there was an enormous crowd outside 1 he Bishop 
addressedus Ilcspokcofhow tliccountrj wasattneked 
b\ nncncm\ who sought to destroy Russia nndappealed 
to us to defend gloriously the 1 sar and the Motherland 
lU })rv\td for victory for our arms and blessed us 
A spiritual fervour was kindled in tlic intn 
were all so buoyant, so happv, so forgetful of our ovni 
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lives and interests. The whole city poured out to accom- 
pany us to the station, and we were cheered and greeted 
all along the route. I had never yet seen a body of 
men in such high .spirits as wc were that Februarj' 
morning. Woe to the Germans that might have encoun- 
tered tis that day. Sueli was Russia going to war in 
those first months of the struggle. Hundreds of regi- 
ments like our own were streaming from east, north and 
south to the battlefields. It was an inspiring, uplifting, 
unforgettable sight. 

My mother felt none of the exaltation with which I 
was filled. She wTilkcd along the street, beside my troop, 
weeping, appealing to the Holy Mother and all the saints 
of the Church, to save her daughter. 

“ Wake up : Marusin,” she cried, “ What are you 
doing ? ” But it wa.s too late. The ardour of w'ar 
possessed me entirely. Somewhere deep in my heart my 
beloved mother’s wailings found on echo, but my eyes 
were dimmed uith tears of joy. It was only when I 
bade my mother good-bye, hugging and kissing her for 
wiiat she felt was the last time, and boarded the train, 
leaving her on the platform prostrate and frantic with 
grief, that my he.art sank and I trembled from head to 
foot. My resolution was on tiic point of giving way 
when the train mov'cd out of the station. 

I was going to w'ar. 



CHAPTER Yll 

■MY FIRST EXPERIENCE OF NO MAn’s LAND 

O UR trim composed of a number of vans and 

one passenger car These vans, m winch the 
soldiers sleep, have two bunks on each side, and are 
called ieplushias There are no w mdows m a tepluskka, 
as It IS reallj only a converted luggage ran The 
passenger car was occupied bj the four officers of our 
regiment, includmg our new Company Commander, 
Gnshanmov He was a short, joUj fellow and soon w on 
his men’s lo-ve and loyalty 
There w as plenty of room to spire in the passenger car 
and the officers took it mto their heads to mvite me to 
share it with them ^Vhen the mvitation came the sol 
diers allshook their heads indisapproi al The> suspected 
the motives of the officers and thought that Yashka 
would fare as w ell among them as among their superiors 
Botchkareva,” said Commander Gnshanmov, when 
I entered his car, “ ivouJd you prefer to be stationed m 
this carnage ? There is plenty of room ” 

“ No, j our ENcellency,” 1 rephed, saluting “ I am a 
plain soldier, and it is my dutj to travel as a soldier ” 
“Very well,” declared the commander, chagrined 
And I returned to mj ieplushka 

“ Yashka is back Good fellov. , Yashka • ” the isvew 
Welcomed me enthusiastically, bestowing some strong 
epithets on the officers They w ere immensely pleased at 
84 
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the idea that Yashka pipfcrred their companj m a 
(epluskKa to that of the officers in a spacious passenger 
boach, and made a comfortable place for me m a 
corner 

We '\\ere assigned to the Second Army then com- 
manded General Gurko, ith headquarters at Polotsk 
It took us tno iveeks to get there from Tomsk Geneml 
Gurko reviewed us at Army Headquarters and comph 
mented the commander upon the regiment’s fitness We 
uere then assigned to the Fifth Cotps Before ^\e 
started, the news spread that there was a woman in 
our regiment Curiosity was at once aroused Knots 
of spldiers gathered about my teplushka, peepmg through 
the door and cracks m the sides to venfj wnth their own 
eyes the incredible news Then tJiey would swear, 
emphasizing their w ords b} spitting to ha\ mg w itncssecl 
the inexplicable phenomenon of a hala going to the 
trenches The attention of some officers was attracted 
by the crowd, and thej came up to find out what the 
excitement was about Thej reported me to the 
Commandant of the station, who immediatclj sent for 
Colonel Grishaninov demanding an explanation But 
the Colonel could not satisfy the Commandant’s doubts 
and was instructed not to send me with the men to the 
fighting line 

“ You can’t go to the trenches, Botchkareva,” mj 
Commander addressed me upon his return from the 
Commandant “The General won’t allow it He was 
\ erj much concerned about j ou and could not 
understand how a woman could be a soldier” 

For a moment I was shocked Then the happj 
thought occurred to me that no General had the authority 
to overrule an order of tlie Tsar 

“ Your Excellency 1 ” I cxdaimcd to Colonel Grisham 
nov , “ I was enlisted by the grace of the Tsar as a regular 
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soldier You can look up His Majestj ’s telegram m m> 
record ” 

Tins settled the matter, and the Commandant ith 
drei\ his objeetions We had to walk about thirteen 
miles to Corps Headquarters The road was m a fright 
ful condition, muddy and full of ruts We were so 
tired at the end of seven miles that a rest was ordered 
The soldiers, although they were tired out, made a dry 
seat for me wnth their overcoats e then resumed our 
journey, arming for supper at Headquarters, and were 
billeted for the night m a stable We slept like the dead, 
on straw spread over the floor 

General Valuyev was then Commander of the Fifth 
Corps He review ed us m the mornmg and u as extremely 
satisfied, assigning us to theSeventhDmsion, which was 
situated some nules distant The Commander of the 
DiMSion, whose name was Walter, was of German blood 
and a thorough rascal We were quartered, during the 
night, m the woods, behmd the fightmg line 
In command of the reserves was a Colonel named 
Stubendorf, also of German blood, but o decent and 
popular officer When informed that a woman was m 
the ranks ofthenewlj armed regiment, he was amazed 
“ A woman I ” he cried out, she can*t be permitted to 
remain This regiment is going into battle soon, and 
women were not made for war” 

There was a heated discussion between him and Com 
mander Grishanmo\, which ended m an order for m> 
appearance before them I was subjected to a searching 
mquirj and passed it well Asked if I wanted to take 
part m the fighting, I replied affirmativelv Jluttering 
his astonishment Colonel Stubendorf allowed me to 
remam till he had looked mto the matter further 
A big battle w as raging at this time on our section of 
tlie front. We were told to be ready for an order to 
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move at any moment to the front line Jleanwhile, 
\\e vere sheltered in dugouts My coinpanj occupied 
ten of these, all bomb proof, though not m first class 
condition Thej were cold and liad no wndows As 
soon as day broke ne busied ourscUcs ^vith cuttmg 
umdows, bmldmg firc-plaecs, repanmg the dilapidated 
ceilmgs of timber and sand, and general house cleaning 
The dugouts were constructed m roAvs the companies 
of odd numbers being assigned to the ro^\ on the right, 
ivliile those of even numbers went to the left There 
were notice boards along the road and each company 
had a sentinel on duty 

Our position vas five miles behind the first Ime of 
trenches The booming of the guns could be heard m 
the distance Streams of uounded some m ^ eludes and 
others on foot, floivcd along the road \\ e drilled during 
most oi the second day under the inspection of Colonel 
Stubendorf lie must have kept a close ej e on me, for 
at the end of the drilling he called me, praised my 
efficiency, and granted me permission to stij in the 
ranks 

On the third day came the order to mo\c to the trench 
Imes Through mml and under shell fire ve marched 
fon\ard It was still light when we arrived at the 
finng line We had two killed and five wounded As 
the German positions were on a lull they were enabled 
to observe all our mov ements \\ c v\ ere therefore 
instructed bj field telephones not to occupj the trenches 
till after dark 

“Sothisiswar,”Ithought Mj pulse quickened and 
I caught the spirit of excitement that perv aded the rcgi 
ment e w ere all expectant, as jf m the presence of a 
solemn revelation ^\cwere eager toget into the fray 
and to show the Germans what wc, the soldiers of 
the Fifth Regiment, could do ^^ere we nervous? 
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Undoubtedly But it vas not the nerv ousacss of coi\ ard- 
ice, rather •\sqs it the restlessness ofjoung blood Our 
hands were steady, our bayonets ftxed c exulted in 
our adventure 

Night came Tlie Germans were dischargnig a \ olumc 
of gas at us Perhaps they noticed an unusual mo\ ement 
behind the lines, and wished to annihilate us before we 
entered the battle But they failed Over the wire 
came the order to put on our masks Thus were we 
baptized m this most inhuman of all German war 
inventions Our masks were not perfect The deadly i 
gas penetrated some and made our eyes srpart and w ater 
But we were soldiers of Mother Russia, whose sons are 
not unaccustomed to half suffocating Qir, and w e so 
wiihsAond Uvi Cuxwcs 

Midnight passed The Commander w ent through our 
ranks to inform us that the liour had come to move into 
the trenches and that before dawn we should take the 
offensive He addressed us with words of encourage 
ment and was heartily clicered The artillery had been 
thundering all mght the fire growing more and more 
intense every hour In single file v\e moved along a 
communication trench tothe frontline SomeSf us were 
wounded but we remained dauntless All our fatigue 
seemed to have vanished 

The front trench w as a mere ditch, and as w e Imed up 
along it our shoulders touched The positions of the 
enemy w ere less than three-quarters of a mile away , and 
the space between was filled with groans and sw ept by 
bullets It was a scene full of horrors Sometimes an 
enemy shell w ould land m the midst of our men, killmg 
several and w oundmg more We were spf mkled with the 
blood of our comrades and spattered by the mud 

At two m the morning the Commander appeared m 
our midst He seemed nervous The other officers 
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came him and took their positions at tJic head of 
the men. ^Yith drawn swords they’ prepared to lead 
the charge. The Commander Iiad a rifle. 

“ Climb out t ” lie shouted, 

I crossed myself. My heart was filled with grief for 
the bleeding men around me and stirred by a fierce desire 
for revenge upon the Germans- My mind was a kaleido- 
scope of many thoughts and visions. My mother, death, 
mutilation, various petty incidents of my life filled it. 
But there was no time for thinking. 

I climbed out with the rest of the men, to he met by 
a volley of machine-gun fire. For a moment there was 
confusion. So many of our number had fallen like ripe 
wheat cut down by a gigantic scythe wielded by the 
invisible arm of Satan himself. Fresh blood was dripping 
on the cold corpses that h.id lain there for hours or days, 
and the moans were heart-rending. 

\m\d the confusion the voice of our Company Com- 
mander was raised. 

“ Forward 1 ” 

And forward we went. The enemy Imd seen us go 
over the top, and he let loose Hell. As we ran forward 
ire kept firing, Then the order came to lie domi. The 
bombardment grew even more concentrated. Alter- 
nately running for some distance and tlien lying doom, 
we readied the enemy’s barbed wire entanglements. 
WchadcxpcctcdtofindthcmdcmolishcdbyourartUlciy, 
but, alas ! they were untouchcel I There were only 
about seventy left of our Company of two hundrc<l and 
fifty. 

Whose fault uus it ? This was an offensive on a 
front of tliirtccn miles, carried out by three army corps. 
Ami the barbed wire was uncut i Perhaps our artillery 
was defective! Perhaps it was the fault of some one 
higher up! Anyhow, tlierc we were, seventy out of 
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two hundred and fifty And every fraction of a 
second vv as precious \Yerc we doomed to die here in a 
heap v\ ithout even coming to grips with the enemy ? 
Were our bodies to dangle on this vviic to morrow, and 
the day after, to provide food for the crows and strike 
terror mto the hearts of tlie fresh soldiers who would 
take our places in a few hours ^ 

As these thoughts flashed through our minds an order 
came to retreat. The enemy let a barrage down in front 
of us The retreat was even worse than the advance 
Only forty-eight of our Company got back to our 
trenches alive About a third of the two hundred and 
fifty were dead The greater number of the wounded 
were in No Plan’s Land and thew cries of pain and prayers 
for help or death gave us no peace 
The remnant of our Company crouched m the trench, 
exhausted, dazed, incredulous of their escape from 
injury. We were hungry and thirsty and would have 
welcomed a dry and safe place in which to recov er our- 
selves But there vs e w ere, smarting under the defeat by 
the enemy’s barbed wire barrier, with the heart-breaking 
appeals for help coming from our comrades Decpei 
and deeper they cut mto my soul They were so 
plaintive, like the voices of hurt children 

In the dark it seemed to me that I saw their faces, the 
familiar Jaces of Ivan and Peter and Sergei and Mitia, 
the good fellov\s vNhohad taken such tender care of md, 
making a comfortable place for me m that crowded 
ieplushJca, or taking off their overcoats m cold weather 
and spreading them on the muddy road to provide a 
drj' scat for Yashka They called me I could see 
their hands outstretched m my direction, their viide- 
open eyes straining m the night m the hope of rescue, 
the deathlj pallor of theu- faces. Could I remain 
indifferent to then- cries? Was it not ray bounden 
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duty as a soldier, a duty as important as that of fighting 
the enemy, to render aid to stricken comrades ? 

I clmibed out of the trench and cranled under our ire 
entanglements There was a comparative calm, inter 
rupted only by occasional rifle shots, when I ould lie 
do^vn and remam motionless, as though I were a corpse 
There ■vvere wounded within a few feet of oui Ime 1 
carried them one by one to the edge of our trench w here 
they were picked up and carried to the rear The 
savmg of one man encouraged me to continue my efforts 
till I reached the far side of the field Here I had several 
narrow escapes A sound, made accidentallj , was sufR 
cient to attract several shots, and I only saved myself 
by at once lying flat upon the ground I\Tien dawn 
broke in the East, putting an end to my expeditions 
through No Sian’s Land, I had saved about fifty lives 
1 had no idea at the tune of what I Jiad accomplished 
But when the soldiers whom I had picked up were 
brought to the relief station and asked who rescued them, 
about fifty replied, “ Yashka ’ Tlnswascommunicated 
to the Commander, wlio recommended me for an Order 
of the 4tli Degree, for distinguished valour shown m 
the savmg of many lives under fire ” 

Our kitchen had been destroyed the prc\ lous night by 
the enemy’sfirc, and we were \crj hungry Our ranks 
were replenished by fresh drafts, and our artillerj again 
boomed all day, plajmg havoc with the enemj’s wire 
fences We guessed that it meant another order to 
advance the follow mg night, and our expectations proved 
correct At about the same hour as the previous 
mornmg we climbed out and started to run towards the 
enemy’s position Again a ram of shells and bullets, 
again scores of wounded and killed, again smoke and 
gas and blood and mud But we reached the wire 
entanglement and it was down and tom to pieces 
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and phj sicnns took good care of all the patients in the 
hospital Aly swollen leg was restored to its normal 
condition, and it v, as a restful two months that I passed 
in Kiev At the end of that period I w as taken before a 
military medical commission, examined, pronounced in 
good health, provided with, a ticket, money and a certi 
ficate and sent to the front again 
My route now lay through Molodeclmo, an important 
railway termmus \Mien I arrived there in the carlj 
part of July I was sent to the Corps Headquarters by 
wagon, and thence I proceeded on foot to my Regiment 
My heart throbbed with joy as I drew nearer to the 
front I had been eager to get back to my comrades 
They had endeared themselves to me so much that I 
loved my Companj as much as my own mother I 
thought of the comrades whose lives I had saved and 
wondered how man> of tJicm had returned to the iighling 
line I thought of the soldiers whom I had left alive 
and wondered if they w ere still among the living Manv 
familiar scenes came up m my imagination as I marched 
along under the brilliant rays of tlic sun 

As I approached tlie regimental headquarters a soldier 
saw me in the distance and, turning to his comrade, he 
pointed towards me 

“ Who can that be ’ ” he asked, thoughtfully The 
partner scratched liis neck and said 
“ Why, he looks familiar ’ 

• “ Wiy, it’s Yashka I ” exclaimed the first, as I moved 

nearer “ Yashka ! Yashka ’ ” they shouted at the top 
of their voices, running toward me as fast as thej could 
“ Yashka is back 1 Yashka is back I ” the news was 
passedalong to men and officers alike There was such 
spontaneous joy that I w as overwhelmed Our regiment 
was then m reserve, and soon I was surrounded b> hun- 
dreds of old friends There was kissing, embracing. 
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partner scratched lus neck and said 
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nearer ‘ Yashka ! Yashka ' ” they shouted at the top 
of their voices, ninnmg toward me as fast as the} could 
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handshaking The men capered about like children, 
shouting, “ Look who’s here I Yashka ' ” They had been 
under the impression that 1 n as disabled and ould ne\ er 
return They congratulated me upon my reco\er 5 
Even the officers came out to shake hands with me, some 
even kissing me, and all expressing their gratification at 
mj recoverj 

I shall never forget the welcome I received from my 
comrades 

They carried me on their shoulders, shouting, “ Hurrah 
for Yashka I Three cheers for Yashka I ” Many of 
them wanted me to visit their dugouts and share nith 
them the food parcels they had received from home The 
dugouts were really in a splendid state, clean, furnished, 
w ell protected I n as reassigned to mj old company, the 
Thirteenth, and n as now considered a i etcran 

Our company was shortly detailed to act as the pro* 
tectmg force to a battery of artillery Such duty was 
regarded b> the men as a holiday, for it made possible 
a genume rest m healthful surroundings We spent 
between two and three weeks with the battery and were 
then moved to Sloboda, a town m the vicimty of Lake 
Narotch, about twenty-seven miles from Molodcchno 
Oiir positions were m a swampj region, full of mud holes 
and marshes It was impossible to construct and 
maintain regular trenches there We, therefore, built a 
barrier of sand bags, behind which w e crouched, knee- 
deep m water It was impossible to endure such condi- 
tions for any length of time. We were compelled to 
snatch brief mtcr\als of sleep standing, and e\en the 
strongest constitutions quickly broke down We were 
relies ed at the end of six da>s and sent to the rear to 
recuperate Then wc had to relieve the men who had 
taken our places 

Ihus we continued to hold tlie line As the summer 
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neared its end and the rains increased, the ^vate^ would 
rise and at times reaeh our u aists It was important to 
maintain our front intact, although for several miles the 
ground was so boggy as to be practically impassable 
The Germans, honever, made an attempt m August to 
outflank the marshes, but they failed. 

Later we were shifted to another position, some dis* 
tance aw ay There was comparative quiet on our front. 
Our mam w ork consisted m sending out raiding parties 
and keeping a keen watch over the enemy’s movements 
from OUT advanced listcnmg-posts We slept m the 
morning and staged wide-awake all night. 

I was assigned to numerous obser\ation parties. 
Usually four of us would be detailed to a listenmg-post, 
located sometimes m a busli, another time m a hole m 
the ground, behind the stump of a tree, or some similar 
obstacle. We craw led to our post so noiselessly that not 
only the enemy but evcn<iuT own men would not know 
our hiding places, which were on an average fifty feet 
apart Once at the post, our safety and duty demanded 
absolute immobility and caution We had to strain 
our cars to catch any unusual sound, and communicate 
it from post to post Besides, there w as alw ays a chance 
of an enemy patrol or post being m close proximity 
w vthout our know rag it Everj tw o hours the holders of 
the posts were reheved 

One foggy night, while on guard at a listening post, I 
detected a dull noise It sounded like a raiding party, 
and I took it at first for our own, but there w as no answ er 
to my sharp query for the pass-word It was impossible 
to see m the mist. We opened fire, and the Germans 
flattened thetnseUes on the ground and waited. 

There thej" lay for almost two hours, until we had 
forgotten the incident Then thc\ craw led tow ard our 
post and suddenly appcarctl m front of us Tliere were 
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eight of them One threw a grenade, but missed our 
hole, and it exploded behind us We fired, killing two 
and ^^oundlng four , The remammg two escaped 
When the Company Commander received an order to 
send out a scoutmg party, he would call for volunteers 
Armed vith hand grenades, about thirty of the best 
soldiers would go out into No Man’s Land to test the 
enemy’s strength by draw mg his fire, or to alarm him 
b> heavy bombing and shooting Not infrequently 
scoutmg parties from both sides would meet Then there 
u ould be a regular battle It sometimes happened that 
one party u ould let an enemy party pass in front, and 
then attack it from the rear and capture it 
The fifteenth of August, 1915, was a memorable day m 
our lives The enemy opened a violent fire at us at 
three o'clock in the mommg, demolishing our barbed 
wire defences, destroying some of our trenches, and 
burying many soldiers ah\ e Many others w ere killed by 
cnemj shells Altogetherwelostfiftecn killedandfortj 
uounded out of two hundred and fifty It uas clear 
that the Germans contemplated an offensive Our 
artillery replied Mgorously, and the earth shook uith 
the thunder of the guns We sought cverj protection 
available, our nerves strained in momentary anticipation 
of an attack We crossed ourselves, prayed to God, 
made ready our rifles, and awaited orders 
At SIX o’clock the Germans u ere observ ed climbing over 
the top and running in our direction Closer and closer 
they came, and still wc mode no move, while our artillerj 
rained shells on them When they approached within 
a hundred feet of our line wc received the order to open 
fire, and v\ e greeted the enemy w ith such a concentrated 
hail of bullets, that Ins ranks were decimated and plunged 
in confusion We took advantage of the situation and 
rushed at the Germans, turning them back and pursuing 
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them along the twelve^roile front on n-hich they had 
started to advance. The enemy lost ten thousand men 
that morning. 

During the day we received reinforcements, and also 
new equipment, including gas masks. Then word came 
that we were to take the offensive the following night. 
Our guns began a terrific bombardment of the German 
positions at six in the evening. We were all in a state of 
suppressed exeitement . 3Ien and officers mixed together, 
joking about death. Many expected not to return and 
vTote letters to their dear ones. Others prayed. Before 
an offensive the men’s camaraderie would reach its 
height. There would be affectionate partings, sincere 
professions by some of their premonitions of death and 
the sending of messages to friends. Universal joy was 
displayed whenever a shell of ours tore a gap in the 
enemy’s wire defences or fell into the midst of his 
trenches. 

At three in the morning the order, “ Advance 1 ” rang 
out. In high spirits we started for the enemy’s posi* 
tions. Our casualties on the way were enormous. 
Several times wc were ordered to lie down. Our first 
line was almost completely wiped out, but its ranks were 
filled up by men from the second row. On we went till 
we reached the Germans and overwhelmed them. Our 
own Polotsk Regiment alone captured two thousand 
prisoners and our jubilation was boundless. We held the 
enemy’s positions, and No Man’s Land, strewn with 
woimded and dead, was now ours. There were few 
stretcher-bearers available, and a call went out for 
volunteers to gather in the wounded. I was among those 
who answered the call. 

There is great satisfaction inhelping a suffering human 
being. ' There is great reward in the gratitude of a man 
tortured with suffering whom one has saved. It gave me 
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immense joy to be able to maintain the bfe m an un 
conscious human body As I was kneeling o\ er one such 
wounded man, who had suffered a great loss of blood, and 
was about to lift lum a sniper’s bullet hit me betu een the 
thumb and forefinger and passed on and through the 
flesh of my left forearm Fortunately I realized quickly 
the nature of the n ounds, bandaged them, and, m spite 
of his protests, earned the bleeding man out of danger. 

I continued my w ork all night, and was recommendfed 
to receive the Cross of St George of the 4th Degree, 

“ for bravery in defensive and offensive fighting and for 
rendenng, while wounded, first aid on the field of battle ” 
But I never received it Instead, I was awarded a medal 
of the 4th Degree and was informed that a woman could 
not obtain the Cross of St George 

I was disappointed and chagrined Hadn’t I heard 
of the Cross bemg given to some Red Cross nurses ? Ij 
protested to the Commander He fully sympathized 
with me and expressed Ins belief that I certamly deserved 
the Cross 

“But,” he added, disdamfullv, shrugging his shoulders, 
“ it IS natchnlsivo (officialdom) ” 

My arm was painful, and I could not remain m the 
front line The medical assistant of our regimental 
hospital had been se\erely wounded, and I was sent to 
act in his place, under the supervision of the physician ‘ 
I stayed there two weeks, till my arm improved, and 
attamed such proficiency under the Doctor’s mstructions 
that he issued a certificate to me, stating that I could 
temporarily perform the duties of a medical assistant 

The autumn of 1915 passed, for us, uneventfully Our 
life become one of routine At night we kept watch, 
warming ourselves with hot tea, boiled on little sto\ es m 
the front trenches At dawn we would go to sleep, and 
at nme m the mornmg the day w ould begin for some of us. 
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as that ^^as the hour for the distribution of bread and 
sugar Every soldier receiv cd a ration of tu o and a half 
pounds of bread dailj Jt was often burned on the out- 
side and not done on the inside At eleven o’clock, when 
dinner arri\ ed, everybody w as aw akc, cleaning rifles and 
generally setting things in order llie kitchen was 
alwajs some distance in the rear, and some of the men 
were sent to bring the dinner pads to the trenches 
Tlic dinner generally consisted of a hot cabbage soup, 
with some meat m it The meat wns often bad The 
second dish was always kasha, Russia’s popular gruel 
Our dady ration of sugar was supposed to be three 
sixteenths of a pound By the time our dmner got to 
Us it w as cold, so that tea was resorted to agam After 
noon w e received our orders, and at six in the evenmg 
'supper arrived, tins being the last meal, and consistmg 
^ onl> of one course It was either cabbage soup or 
Kasha or half a herrmg, with bread Hlany ate all their 
bread before the supper hour, or if the> were ver> 
hungry, with the first meal, and were thus forced to 
beg for morsels from tlicir comrades, or go hungrj m the 
c\ enmg 

Every twelve dajs wc were relieved cand sent to the 
rear for a six daj s’ rest There we found readj for us 
ktlie baths established bj the Union of Zemstvos wh ch 
m 1915 had extended its actn ities along the w hole front 
Evcr> Dmsional bath was m charge of a phj sician and 
a hundred voluntary workers Every bath house was 
also a laundrj , and the men, upon entering it, left their 
dirty underwear there, receiving m exchange clean linen 

ben a compam w as about to leave the trenches for the 
rear, word w as scut to the bath house of its commg 
There was nothing that the soldiers welcomed so much 
ns the bath house, so \ ermm mfested were the trenches, 
and so great was tlieir suffering on this account. 
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I suffered more tlnn anybody else from the vermin, 
I could not think at first of going to the bath house with 
the men My skin was eaten through and through and 
scabs began to form all over my body I went to the 
Commander to inquire how I could get a bath, telling 
him of my condition The Commander listened with 
Sympathy 

“ But what can I do, Yashka ^ ” he said “ I can’t 
keep the v hole Company out to let j ou alone make use 
of the bath house Go with the men They respect 
you so much that I am sure they won’t molest you ” 
I could not quite make up my mmd at first But 
the vermin gave me no rest, and I was nearmg despera 
tion When we were relieved next and the boys were 
getting ready to march to the bath house I plucked up 
courage and went up to my sergeant, declaring 
‘ I'll go to the bath house, too I can’t endure it any 
longer ’ 

He approved of my decision, and I follo\\ed the com 
pany, arousing general merriment “ Oh, Yashka is 
going with us to the bath house 1 ” the men jol ed good- 
naturedly Once inside I hastened to occupy a cornel 
for myself and begged the men to keep away from it 
They did, although they continued to laugh and poke fun 
at me I Mas very ill at ease the first time, 'and as 
soon as I had finished my bath, I hasti y put on my new 
underwear, dressed with all speed and ran out of the 
buildmg But the bath did me so much good that I 
made it a habit to attend it witli the Company e^ ery tw o 
weeks In time, the soldiers got so accustomed to it 
that they paid no attention to me, and w ere even quick 
to silence the jests of any new member of the Company 
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WOUNDED AND rADALYSED 

T owards winter we were moved to n place called 
Zclcnoyc Pollc. There I was placed in command 
of twelve stretcher-bearers and sciwed in the capacity of 
medical assistant for six weeks, during which I had cliargc 
of the sending of men who were til to the hospital and of 
granting a few days’ rest from duty to those who needed 
it. 

' Our positions ran through on abandoned countr)’ 
estate. The houic lay between the lines. We were on 
the top of the hill, wJiilc the Germans occupied the low 
ground. We could, therefore, observe their movements 
and they, in turn, could watch us. If any on either 
side raised his head lie became the mark of some sniper. 

It was in tliis place timt our men fell victims to a 
superior oflicer’s treason. There had been plenty of 
rumours in the trenches of pro-German ofTicials in the 
army and at Court. We had our suspicions, too, and 
now they were confirmed in a shocking manner. 

Gaieral Walter paid a visit to the front line. Hewas 
kno^NTi to be of German blood, nnd his harsh treatment 
of the soldiers won for him the cordial hatred of the 
rank nnd file. Tlic General, accompanied by a consider- 
able suite of olTlccrs and men, cxi> 05 cd himself completely 
on his tour of inspection of our trenches without attract- 
ing a single enemy bullet ! It was unthinkable to us who 
had to crawl on our bellies to obtain .some water. And 
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here •was this General m open view of the enemy and j ct 
they preserved this strange silence 

The General acted m an odd fashion He w ould stop 
at points ^\here the barbed wire was torn open or vhere 
the fortifications -nere weak and wnpc Ins face iMth his 
handkerchief There was a general murmur among the 
men *ftic word “ treason ! ” was uttered bj many hps 
in suppressed tones The officers were indignant and 
called the General s attention to the unnecessary danger 
to nhich he exposed himself But the General ignored 
theirwamings remarking," Nitchevo*”(That’snothing) 
The disciplme was so rigorous that no one dared to 
argue the matter v ith the General The officers cursed 
nhen he left The men muttered 
" He IS selhng us to the enem} J ” 

Half an hour after Ins departure the Germans opened 
a tremendous fire It was particularly directed against 
those points at n Inch the General Imd stopped, reducing 
their faulty defences to ruins \\c thought at first 
that the enemy mtcndeil to launch an offensive, but our 
expectations ^^cTe not realized lie merely continued 
Ins Molent bombardment, wounding and burying alive 
hundreds of men The cries of the men nere such that 
the work of rescue could not be delayed Ululc the 
shelling was still going on I took charge and dressed some 
hundred and fifty v\ounds If General ‘WaUer Imd 
nppearetl m our midst at that moment the men would 
never have let him get away alive, so intense was their 
feeling 

For two weeks v>e worked at the reconstruction of our 
demolished trenches and altogether extracted about five 
hundred corpses I w as recommended for and rcceiv cd 
a gold medal of the 2nd Degree for “sav ing v\ minded from 
the trenches under violent fire” Usually a medical 
assistant received a medal of the 4th Degree, but I s\ns 
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given one of the 2nd Degree because of the special ' 
conditions under which I had done ray work •• 

We were then relieved for a month and sent ten miles 
to the rear, to the village of Senky, on a stream called 
Uzlianka An artillery base was located there, and 
when we finally reached our destination, our life ^as 
easier But getting there was no easy task for the road 
w as m a frightful condition Wc were utterly exhausted, 
and most of us fell asleep without even eating the supper 
that had been prepared for us 

There was no work for a medical assistant m the rear, 
and besides my arm had fully recovered, so I applied to 
the Commander for permission to return to the ranks 
He granted it, promotmg me to the rank of Corporal, 
which placed me m charge of eleven men 
Here I received two letters, one from Yasha, m reply 
to mme, written from Yakutsk, m whicJi I spoke of 
returning to him at the conclusion of the war I sent 
a letter in answer to lus repeating m> promise, on condi* 
tion that he would change his beha\^ou^ towards mo 
and treat me with consideration and love The other 
letter was from home My mother wanted me to come 
back, tellmg me of her Iiardships and sufferings 
It was October This montli, spent at the artillery 
base, was a merry one Wc were billeted m tlie village 
huts, and engaged almost daily m sports and games 
It was here that I was first taught how to sign my 
name and copy the alphabet I had learned to read 
previously, Yasha having been my first teacher The 
literature that was allowed to circulate at the front 
was largely made up of lurid detective stones, and the 
name of “ Nick Carter '* was not unfamiliar even to roe 
There were other amusements, also I remember one 
day, during a downpour of ram, I sought shelter m i 
bam, where I found about forty officers jnd men "h** 
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^vere also sheltering there from the ram The o^Mier 
of the barn, a middle-aged 6a6fl, ■\\as there mth her co^ 

I TV aS in a mischiev ous mood and began to flirt ivith her, 
to the general merriment of the men I paid her some 
flattering compliments and declared that she ha ’ 
captuated me The iroroan did not recognize mj sex 
and professed to be insulted Encouraged by the uproar 
of the men, I persisted in my advances and finally made 
an attempt to kiss her The ba&a, mfunated by the 
laughter of the soldiers, seized a large piece of fireuood 
and uith curses threatened me and the men 

“ Get out of here, jou tormentors of a poor haha I ” 
she cried 

I did not uant to provoke a fight and cried to her 
“^^h^, you foolish woman, I am a peasant girl 
m> self” 

This only further mflamed our hostess She took it 
for more ridicule and became more menacing The 
ofiiccrs and soldiers interfered, trymg to persuade her of 
the truth of mj vords, «< none of us wanted to be put 
out into the ram How ev cr, it required more than w ords 
to convince her, so I was compelled to unbutton coat 

“ Holy Jesus I ’’the woman crossed herself “ A babe, 
mdeed ” And immediately her heart softened, and her 
tone changed into one of tenderness She burst mto 
tears Her husband and son were m the army, she told 
me, and she hadn’t heard from them for a long time 
She gathered me mto her arms, and gave me food and 
some milk, inquiring about my mother and mourning 
over her lot yy c parted affectionately, and she followed 
me with her blessings 

It was snowing when we returned to the front line 
Our position was now at rerdinandovi Isos, between 
Lake Isarotch and Baranovitchi The first night the 
Commander of the Company issued a call for thirty 
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volunteers to go scoutuig and investigate the strength 
and position of tJie enemy I a\as among the thirtj 
We started out m single file, moving forv ard stealthily 
and as noiselessly as possible We passed by some 
woods, In^\ hich an enemy patrol had hidden upon hearing 
the crackling of the snow beneath some of our soldiers’ 
boots We crawled on to the cnem> trenches and lay 
in front of his barbed wire Our chests were flattened 
against the snow drifts Wc were rather uneasy, as our 
presence seemed strangely unnoticed Our officer. Lieu- 
tenant Borbov, a former school teacher, but a fighting man 
of the first order, suddenly caught a noise m our rear 
“ There is somethmg happening,” he whispered to us 
We strained our ears, but w e had scarcely had time to 
look round when we found ourselves surrounded by an 
enemy force, larger than our owm It was too late to 
shoot We resorted to our bayonets, and it was a brief 
but savage fight 

I found m> self confronted bj a German, who towered 
far above me There was not on instant to lose Life 
or death hung in the balance 

I rushed at the German before he had time to move 
and ran him through the stomach with the bajonet 
The bayonet stuck, and the man fell A stream of blood 
gushed forth I made an effort to pull out the bayonet, 
but failed It was the first man that I had bayoneted , 
and it all happened with lightning speed 

I fled toward our trenches, pursued by a German, 
falling several titnes, but alw ays rising agam and pressmg 
on Our wire entanglements were m a zig zag, and I 
had difficulty m finding our positions Jly situation 
was getting critical, when I discovered that I had some 
hand grenades wath me I threw them at my pursuer, 
falling to the ground to avoid the shock of the explosion, 
and at length I reached our trenches 
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Onl> ten of our party of thirtj returned Ihe Com 
mander thanked me personally expressmg his astonish 
ment that I should have been able to bayonet a German 
Deep m my soul I also \iondered 
The year 1015 i\as ncarmg its end The ^\mter 
Mas severe, and life in the trenches almost unbearable 
Death Mas a Mclcomc \isitor Even more Melcome Mas 
a M ound that enabled one to be sent to hospital There 
were many cases of men snowed imderand frozen to 
death There were many more cases of frozen feet that 
had to be amputated Our equipment m as getting v ery 
deficient Our supply organization m as already breaking 
down It Mas difTieuIt to replace a Mom pair of boots 
Not infrequently something went Mrong m the kitchen, 
and Me were forced to suffer hunger ns mcU as cold 
But we M ere patient hkc true children of Mother Russia 
Itwas drcadCullj monotonous this inactivity, this mere 
holding of frozen ditches ^^e longed for battles, for 
one mighty battle, to Min the victory and end the war 
One bitter night I m as detailed to a listening post m ith 
three men Sty boots were worn out One has to keep 
absolutely still mIuIc on such duty A movement may 
mean death So there vie lay on the v\hitc ground, 
exposed to the attacks of King Prost He went about 
his M ork M ithout delay , and thoroughly My right foot 
Mas undergoing strange sensations It began to freeze 
I longed to sit up and rub it But sitting up was not to 
be thought of Was that a noise ? I censed to trouble 
about my foot , I had to strain all my nerves to catch 
that peculiar sound Or m as it a mere freak of the m md ? 
Aly foot grcM numb It Mas going to sleep 

‘Holy 'Mother, Mhats to be done?’ I thought to 
‘ "Ma, nghf. Chft-OvvCaf. 

three men art freezing too They justMluspcrcdtluitto 
mt If only the Commander Mould rtlieie us nou 1 
But the tMO liours arc not yet up ” 
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there anti some fast friendships One of tlic Jattcr was 
with the wife of a stretcher bearer with whom Iliad 
worked She was a >oung, prctt> and very lo\able 
woman, and her husband adored her hen our month’s 
rest was drawing to an end and the order came for 
tiic women to leave, the slrelchcr iicnrcr borrowed the 
Commander’s horses m order to drive Ins wife to the 
station On Ins waj back he had an apoplectic stroke 
and died immediately He received a military funeral, 
and I made a wreath and placed it on Ins coffin 

As we lowered his coffin into the grave the thought 
inevitably suggested itself to me whether I would be 
buried like tins or my body lost and blown to the winds 
m No Man’s Land T he same tliouglit must hav c passed 
through several minds 

Another friend, mode at the same time, was tlie wife 
of Lieutenant Ilobrov , the former school teacher Both 
of them helped me to learn to wTitc and improve mj 
reading Ihe peasant women of the locality were so 
poor and ignorant that I devoted part of my time to 
aiding them Afanv of (hem were suffering from minor 
ailments that v^ere m need of attention One evening 
I was even called to attend a woman m childbirth, 
tins being my first experience m midwifery Anotlitr 
time I was asked to visit o very bad case of fever 
Then came the trenches again Again intense cold, 
again unceasing watchfulness and irritating inactivity 
But the air was full of expectation As tlic wmter 
drew to its close, rumours of a gigantic spring offensive 
grew more and more insistent Surely the war cannot 
end without a general battle, the men argued And 
when, towards the .end of rebniary, we were again 
taken for a tw o weeks* rest it became clear tliat w e w ere 
to be prepared for an offensive We received new 
outfits and equipment On March the 'ith the Com 
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inander of tlie Regiment addressed us He spoke of 
the coming battle and appealed to us to be brave and 
um a great iictory' He told us tliat the enemy’s 
defences ere \ ery strong and that it would require a 
mighty effort to overcome them 

Then we started for the front Ihe slush and mud 
were ummagmable We walked deep m water, mixed 
with ice On the road we met many wounded being 
carried to the hospital We also passed by a cemeterj 
where the soldiers who had fallen m our lines were being 
buried m one huge gra\ c Wc were kept m the rear for 
the night, as reserves, and were told to await orders 
to morrow to proceed to the trenches 
March the Cth began with an unprecedented bombard* 
ment on our side The Germans replied with equal 
violence, and the earth fairly shook The cannonade 
lasted all day TJien an order came for us to form ranks 
and march into the trenches Wc knew that it meant 
that we were to take part m the offensive 
Lieutenant Bobrov come up to me unexpectedly w ith 
these words 

“"iashka, take tins and deliver it to my wife after the 
attack I hav e had a presentiment for three daj s that I 
shall not survive this battle ” He handed me a letter 
and a nng 

“ But, Lieutenant,” I objected, though I knew that 
protestations were of no avail at such a moment, “ you 
are mistaken so It will not happen Presentiments arc 
deceiv mg ” 

He grimly shook Ins head and pressed my hand 
“Not this one, Yashka,” he said 
We w ere m the trenches alread> , under a \ eritable 
hail of shells There w ere dead and dying in our midst 
Waist deep in water we crouched, praying to God 
Suddenly a gas wave came m our direction It caught 
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some Anthout their masks, and for them there no 
escape I, mjself, narrowlj missed this horrible death 
Jly lips contracted and mj ejes ^satcred and burned for 
three •weeks afterward 

The signal to advance was gi\cn, and -we started, 
knee deep m mud, for the enemy In places the pools 
reached above our waists Shells and bullets played 
havoc among us Of those who fell wounded, many 
^ank m the mud and were drowmed The German fire 
was devastating Our lines grew thinner and tlimncr, 
and progress became so slow that our doom was certain 
in the event of a further advance 
The order to retreat rang out How can one describe 
the march back through the inferno of No Sian’s Land 
on that night of March 7th, 191C ? TJicre w ere w ounded 
men submerged all but their heads, calling piteously for 
help “ Save me, for Christ’s sake ’ ” came from every 
side From the trenches there went up a chorus of the 
same heartrending appeals So long as we were alive* 
w e couldnot remam deaf to thcplcadings of our comrades 

Fifty of us w ent out to do the w ork of rescue. Never 
before had I worked m such harrow mg, blood curdling 
circumstances One man was wounded in the neck or 
face, and I had to grip him under the arms and drag'lus 
body through the mud Another luad his side tom by 
a shell, and it required many difTicult manceuvres before 
I could extricate him Several sank so deep that my 
own strength was not sufficient to drag them out. 

Finally I broke down, just as I reached my trench w ith 
a burden I was so exhausted that all my bones were 
aching The soldiers got some drinking ivater, a very 
hard thing to get, and made some tea for me Somehow 
they obtained for me a dry overcoat and put me to 
sleep in a sheltered comer I slept about four hours, 
and then resumed my search for w ounded comrades. 
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All day the artillery boomed agam, as violently a 
on the pre\ lous day At night, our ranks having been 
replenished with fresh drafts, we clunbed out again and 
rushed for the enemj Agam we suffered heavilj , but 
our operation this time was more successful When the 
Germans saw us pressmg forward determinedly in then 
direction they came out for a counter attack ‘ With 
bayonets fixed and a tremendous “ Hurrah” we hurled 
oiuselves at them 

The Germans never did like the Russian bayonets As 
a matter of fact, they dreaded them more than any other 
arm of warfare, and so they broke down and took to 
their heels We pursued them into their trenches, and 
there followed a fierce scruninoge Man> of the Germans 
raised their hands m sign of siurender llicy realized 
that we were iii a fierce, exasperated mood Others 
fought to the end, and all this time Geiman machine guns 
swept their own trenches, where Teuton and Sla^ were 
mixed in combat Then we flung ourselves upon the 
machine gun positions 

Our regiment captured m that attack two thousand 
five hundred Germans and thirty machine guns I 
escaped with only a slight woimd in tlie right leg and did 
not leave the ranks Elated by our victoiy over the 
strong defences of the first line, wc swept on toward 
the enemy’s second line His fire slacl ened considerably 
A great triumph was in prospect, as behind the weak 
second and third lines there was an open stretch of 
undefended terntorj for many miles 

Our advance Ime was withm seventy feet of the 
enemj’s trenches when an order came from General 
Walter to halt and return to our positions It was a 
terrible shock to men and officers alike Our Colonel 
talked to the General on the field telephone explaining 
to him the situation 1 he General was obdurate All 
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I uas seized vith horror such as I had never e\pen 
enced, and shrieked hjstcricallj JIj cries were heard 
in theoITicers’ dngout, and a man w as sent \\ ith an electric 
torch to rescue Yashka, whom they had supposed to be 
iiounded It ^vas svarm and comfortable in the dugout, 
as it had previously been used by the enemy’s regimental 
staff I vas gi\en some tea, and little by little I 
recovered my self control 

The entrance of tlic dugout uas of course now facmg 
the enemy He knew its exact position and concentrated 
his fire on it Although bomb proof, it soon began to 
collapse under the ram of shells Some of these blocked 
the entrance almost completely uith ddbris Finallj, a 
shell penetrated the roof, putting out tlie light, killing 
five and A\ounding several I lay in a comer, buried 
under rcckogc, soldiers and officers, some of s\ horn v, ere 
^sounded and others dead The groans vere mdescnb 
able As the screech of a new shell as heard o\ erhead 
I belies cd death to be close at hand There ss as no ques 
tion of making an immeelintc effort to extricate mjself 
and escape sshile the bombs were still crashmg into 
the hole ^VIlcn ss ith thednsvn tJic bombardment finally 
ceased, am’ I ssas saved I could hnrdl> belies e the 
evidence of mj oss-n senses that I ssas unhurt 

The following daj I discovered the bods of Lieutenant 
Bobrov His presentiment ssas right aftcrall Hewas 
an mtrcpid fighter, and a man of noble impulses I 
fulfilled his s\ idi, and had his ringand letter sent through 
the phj’sician to his ssife Our ossn Regiment had tsso 
thousand ssounded And sslicn the dead were gathered 
from the field and carried out of the trenches, there ss ere 
long long, ross s of them stretched out m the sun ass aiting 
eternal rest in the immense common gras c that ss as being 
dug for them in the rear 

I\ith bossed heads and bleeding hearts ssc paid last 

I 
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being transferred to Lutzk front On June 20th I 
caught up -uith it The welcome I received surpassed 
e^ en that of the previous year Fruit and s>Teets ere 
shOA\ered upon me The soldiers i\ere m a happj 
mood The Germans had just been driven back at this 
sector by General Brusilo\ for a great many miles The 
country as interspersed ith their e\ acuated positions 
Here and there enemy corpses were still unburied Our 
men, though o\ erjoj ed, were w orn out by forced marches 
and the long pursuit 

It ivas midsummer, and the heat was prostrating W e 
marched on June 21 st a distance of ten miles and 
stopped for rest Many of our number collapsed, and 
we felt too worn out to go on, but the Commander 
implored us to keep up, promising a rest m the trenches 
.It w as thirteen miles to the front line, and w e reached it 
on the same day * 

As we marched along we observed on both sides of 
the road that crops which had not been destrojed in 
the course of the fighting were npemng The fightmg 
line ran near a Milage called Dubova Ivortchma We 
found in its neighbourhood a country seat hastil} 
abandoned by the Germans The estate was full of 
cattle, fowl, potatoes and other 'food That night we had 
a royal feast 

We occupied abandoned German trenches It was 
not the time for rest The artillery opened fire early in 
the evening and boomed ceaselessly throughout the night 
It could mean nothing but an immediate attack We 
were not mistaken At four in the morning we receii ed 
word that the Germans had left their positions and 
started for our side At this moment our beloved 
Commander, Grishanmofv, was struck to the ground 
He was wounded We attended to him promptly and 
despatclied hun to the rear There was no time to 
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^\aste We met the advancing Germins v\ith repealed 
volleys, and when they approached oiir positions we 
climbed out and charged them with fixed bajonets 

Suddenly a terrific explosion deafened me, and I fell 
to the ground A German shell had come my way, a 
shell I shall never forget, as part of it I still carry in 
my body 

I felt frightful pains m my back I had been hit by a 
fragment at the end of the spinal column Sfy agony 
lasted long enough to attract a couple of soldiers Then 
I became unconscious They corned me to a dressing 
station The v\ound was so senous that the phvsician 
in charge did not believe that I could survive I was 
placed in an ambulance and taken to Lutzk I required 
elcctneil treatment, but the Lutzk Hospitals were not 
supplied with the necessary apparatus It was decided 
to send me to Kiev My condition, however, was so 
grave that for three days the doctors considered it 
dangerous to move me 

In Kiev the stream of wounded was so great that I 
was compelled to he in the street on a stretcher for a 
couple of hours before I was taken to hospital I was 
informed, after an X ray examination, that a fragment 
of shell w as imbedded in my body and asked if I w ished 
an operation to hav e it removed I could not imagine 
livnng w ith a piece of shell m my flesh, and so requested 
its removal ^^hetlier because of my condition or for 
some other reason, the surgeon finally decided not to 
operate, and told me that I would have to be sent cither 
to Petrograd or to JIoscow for treatment As I was 
given the choice, I decided on Moscow, because I had 
spent the spring months of the year in the Ekaterina 
Hospital there 

The woimd in the spme paraly sed me to such an extent 
that I could not mov e ev ert a finger I lay m the Jfoscow 
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Hospital hovering between life and death for some 
weeks, resembling a log more tlnn a Jzuman bod} 
Only my mind i\ns active and my heart full of pam 

Every day I was massaged, earned on a stretcher and 
bathed Then the physician ■would attend me, probing 
my w oiind with iodine, and treatmg it with electricity, 
after nhicli I was bathed again and my wound dressed 
This daily procedure was inconceivable torture, m spite 
of the morphine injected into me There was little peace 
in the ward m winch I was placed AH the beds were 
occupied by serious cases, and the groans and moans 
must have reached to Heaven 

Tour months I lay paralysed never expecting to 
recover lly diet consisted of milk and knsha, with which 
I was fed by an attendant On many a dreary da} 
death would have been a welcome visitor It seemed 
so futile, so hopeless to remain alive m such a state, but 
tlie doctor, w ho w as a Jew, and a cry kind lienrtcd, w ould 
not give up hope He persisted m )us daily treatment! 
praising my stoicism and encouraging me with kind 
words His faith was finally rewarded 

At the end of four months I began to feel life stirring 
once again m my helpless bod} III} finger could moi c 1 
What a joy that was 1 In a few day s I could turn m} 
head a little and stretch my arm It was a wonderful 
sensation this gradual resurrection of my lifeless mem 
bers To be able to close my fingers after four months of 
paralysis 1 It thrilled me To be able to bend a knee 
that had been torpid so long 1 It seemed like a miracle 
And I offered thanks to God with all the fervour that I 
could command 

One day a woman by the name of Dana Maximovna 
Vasiheva came to see me I searched my mind in 
vain for an acquaintance of that name as I asked that 
she should be brought to my bed But as I was pcrliops 
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tlie onlj patient in the -nard that had no Msitors and 
receued no parcels it ma> be imagined how pleased 
I was She introduced herself as the mother of Stepan, 
of my Company Of course, I knew Stepan yell He 
was a student before tlie uar and volunteered as a 
junior officer 

“Stepan has just written me,” Jfadame Vasiheva 
said, “ begging me to oome and see you ‘ Go to the 
Ekaterina Hospital and visit our Yashka,* he yTites 
She IS lonely there, and I want jou to do for her as 
much as you nould do for me, for she saved my life 
once, and has been like a mother to the boys here She 
IS a respectable, patriotic young woman and my interest 
in her is simplj that of a comrade for she is a soldier, 
and a brave and gallant soldier’ Ho praised jou so 
much, my dear, that mj heart went out to jou Bfaj^ 
God bless JOU ” 

She brought me some delicacies, and we became friends 
immediatelj I told her all about her son and our life 
in the trenches She wept and nondered hou I had 
borne It Her affection for me gren so strong that slie 
used to visit me seieral times a week, although she 
lived on the outskirts of the citj Her husband uas 
assistant superintendent at a factory and they occupied 
a small but comfortable du elhng in keeping with their 
means Dana Moximovna lierseJf nas a middle aged 
woman simply dressed and of distinguished appearance 
She had a married daughter, TonetcJjka, and another 
son, a jouth of about seventeen uho yas a student 
at the high school 

SIj friend helped me to regain m> spirits and I made 
good progress towards recovery As Igradually regained 
full* confrof of my musefes and nervt'S', / trsed to tease 
the doctor sometimes 

“^^ell doctor,” I yould say to him, “I am going to 
war again ” 
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“ No, no,” he •would answer, there -NVilI be no more,,. 
•\var for you, my dear *’ 

I •wondered •whether I really •would be able to return 
to the front There •was that fragment of shell still m 
my body The doctor would not extract it He advised 
me to wait until I had completely recovered and have 
it removed at some future date by means of an abdominal 
operation, as the fragment is lodged in the omentum 
I have not yet had the opportimity to undergo such an 
operation, and I still have that piece of shell in my 
body The shghtest indigestion causes me to suffer from 
it even no'w 

I had to learn to walk, as if I had never mastered 
that art before I was not successful at the first attempt 
Having asked the doctor for a pair of crutches I tried 
to stand up, but fell back weak and helpless on the 
bed The attendants, however, placed me m a wheel 
chair and took me out into the garden This move 
ment gave me great pleasure Once, m the absence of 
my attendant, I tried to stand up alone and w alk a step 
It was verj pamful, but I maintained my balance, and 
tears of joy came streaming down my cheeks I •was 
jubilant 

It V as not till a week later, how ever, that I was per 
mitted by the doctor to -in alk a little, supported by the 
attendants But I had taken only ten steps, beammgw ith 
triumph and making every effort to overcome my pain, 
when I collapsed and fainted The nurses w ere alarmed 
and called the doctorwho told them to be more cautious 
in the future I steadily improved, however, and a 
couple of weeks later I was able to walk Naturally 
I did not feel sure of my legs at first , they trembled 
and seemed very weak Gradually they regained their 
former strength and at the end of six months spent in 
the hospital I w as again in possession of all m> faculties 
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EIGHT HOUKS IN GERMAN HANDS 

T he morning on which I was taken before the 
military medical commission I 'Mas m high 
spirits It Mas a late December day, but ray heart 
ivas aglow as I was led into the large room m which 
about two hundred other patients were aiting for the 
examination which would decide whether they were to 
be sent home or were considered fit to be returned to 
the front 

The chairman of the commission was a General As 
my turn came and he reached the name of Maria Botcli 
kareva he tliought it a mistake and corrected it to 
Marm Botebkarev Bj that name I was called out of 
the crowd 

The General shouted the order that was given to 
every soldier awaiting discharge 
“ Take off your clothes ” 

I walked up resolutely and threw off my clothes 
“A •woman 1” went "up from a couple of hundred / 
throats, followed by an outburst of laughter that shook 
the building The members of the commission were 
too amazed for words 

“What the devil ' ” cried the General “Why did 
you undress ? ” 

“ I am a soldier, Excellencj , and I obey orders without 
question,” I rephed 
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“ Well, ^\cll Hurry xip and dress,” came the order 
“How about tlie exaniinotiDn, Excellency?" I 
queried, as I put my things on 
“ That’s all right You are passed ’’ 

In view of tlic seriousness of the injury I had sustained 
the commrssfon offered me a couple of months’ Jeaio, 
but I declined it and requested to be sent to the 
front in a fen days Supplied with fifteen roubles and 
a railw ay ticket I left the hospital and v ent to Dana 
Slaximoxna, in ho had invited me previously to sta> 
nith her for a little time It uas a short xisit, lasting 
only three da>s, but a \ery happj one It Nias so 
pleasant to be in a home again, to cat liome food and 
to be under the care of a \Nonian mIio became a second 
mother to me With packages for myself and Stepan 
and the blessings of the whole family following me I 
IcftStoscoNN from the Nikolaica Station Tlio tram was 
crowded and there was onl> standing room 
On the platform m> attention Nras attracted to a 
poor woman with a hlllc babj in her arms, another 
mite on the floor and a girl of about fi\c hanging on 
to her skirt All the woman’s property was picked 
m a Single bag The children were crjmg for bread, 
the woman tried to calm them, eudcutly m dread of 
somcllimg It touched mj Jirart to watch this little 
group and I offered some bread to the children 
Then the woman confided m mo the cause for her 
fear Site had no monej and no ticket and expected 
to be put off at the next station She was the waft of a 
soldier from a \iUagt in German hands and was now 
bound for a toN\n three thousand sersts away, 
Nv-hcrc she had some rtlntixcs I felt that somctliing 
must be done for Ibis woman, and I ma<h an appeal In 
the soldiers nnIio filhd the car, but the\ ilid not respond 
at first 
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“ Sho IS the ^ife of a soldier, of one like j ourselves,” 
I said ” Supposeshe^\e^ethewlfeof oneofyou ! For 
all you know, the wives of some of you here may he 
wandering about the countrj m a similar state. Come, 
let us get off at the next station, go toJ;he station 
master and ask that she may be alloucd to go to her 
destination ” 

The soldiers vcrc moved and they helped me to take 
the woman and her belongings off the tram at the next 
stop We vent to the station-master, who v,ai> very 
kind, but explained that he could do nothing in the 
matter I have no right to give permission to travel 
without a ticket, and I can’t distnbute free tickets,” 
he said, and he sent us to the military commandant 
I Meat \Mth the noman, having been deserted bj the 
soldiers nho Ind heard the tramMhistIc and did not 
nant to miss it I naited (or another tram 
The commandant repeated the nords of the station- 
master He had no right to proxude her n ith a nuhtarj 
pass, he said 

“No right!” I exclaimed, beside mjsclf “She is 
the n ifc of a soldier and her husband is probably non , at 
this very moment, going into battle to defend the country, 
nbile you, safe and well fed m the rear hero, non’t 
cx on lake enre of liis» xvifc and cliildren It is an outrage 
Look at the noman She needs medical attention, 
and her children are starx'cd ” 

“ And who ore you ? ” sharply asked the commandant 
“I mil show you nho I am,” I ansnered, taking off 
m\ medals and cross and shonmg lum my certificate 
“ I have slied enough blood to be entitled to demand 
justice for the helpless wife of a soldier ” 

But the commandant turned Ins back on me and 
x\ ent away There x\ as nothing to be done but to make 
a collection I xxent to the First Class naitiiig room, 
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which was filled with officers and well-to-do passengers, 
took my cap in my hand and went round, begging for 
a poor soldier’s wife. When I Itad finished tliere were 
eighlY roubles in the cap. With this money I went to 
the commandant again, and handed it to him with a 
request that he should provide accommodation fdr the 
woman and her children. She did not know how to 
express her gratitude to me. 

The next train came in. I never before saw one so 
packed. There could be no thought of getting inside a 
car. The only space available was on the top of a 
coach. There were plenty of passengers even there. 
With the aid of some soldiers I climbed on to the top, 
where I spent two days and two nights. It was impos- 
sible to gel off at every station to take n n-alk. We 
had to send some one even to fetch the tea, and our 
food consisted of that and bread. 

Accidents were not uncommon. On the very roof 
on which I travelled a jnan fell asleep, rolled off, and 
was killed instantaneously. I narrowly escaped a 
similar fate. I began to doze and drifted to the edge 
and had not a soldier caught me in tlve nick of time I 
should undoubtedly have fallen off. We finally arrived 
at Kiev. 

' Thatjoumeyon the train wasasymbolofthecountry’s 

condition in the -vN-inter of 1916. The government 
machinery was breaking down. The soldiers had lost 
faith in their leaders, and there was a general feeling 
that they were being sent in thousands merelj' to be 
slaughtered. Rumours flew thick and fast. The old 
soldiers liad been killed off and the fresh drafts were 
impatient for the end of the war. The spirit of 1914 
was no more. ' 

In ICiev I had to obtain information as to the position 
of my regiment. It was now near the towm of Beres- 
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techko In my absence tlie men had advanced ten 
miles The tram from Kiev v\as also very crowded 
and there was only standing room At the stations 
v\ e sent some of the soldiers to fill our kettles n ith hot 
water The men could seldom get in and out through 
the entrances, so they used the v\mdows The tram 
passed through Zhitomir and Zhimennka on the way 
to Lutzk There I changed to a branch Ime, gomg to 
the station of Verba, withm twenty miles of our position 
It v\as muddy on the road to the front Overhead 
flew v\hole flocks of aeroplanes, rammg hombs I got 
used to them In the afternoon there was a down 
pour, and I was thoroughly soaked Dead tired, with 
w ater streaming from my clothes, I arm ed m the even 
mg within three miles of the first Ime Tlierc was a 
regimental supply tram campmg on both sides of the 
road I approached a sentry and asked 
“■\Vhat regiment is billeted here ’ ” 

“The Twentj Eighth Polotsk Regiment “ 

My heart leaped for joj The soldier did not recog 
nize me He was a new man But the others must 
have told him of me 
“I ara Yashka,” I said 

That was a pass word They all knew the name 
and had heard from the veterans of the regiment manj 
stones about me I w as taken to the Colonel in com 
mand of the suppl) tram, a queer old man who kissed 
me on both cheeks and jumped about, clapping bis 
hands and shouting, ‘ Yashka ! Yashka ! ” 

He was kmd hearted and immediate!} began to 
look after mj comfort He promptlj ordered an 
orderly to brmg a new outfit and gave Instructions for 
the bath used by the officers to be prepared for me 
Clean and m the new uniform, I accepted the m\ itation 
to sup with the Colonel There were sescnl other 
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officers at the table* and all ^<ere gHd to see me The 
ncus spread that Yashka had arna ed, and some soldiers 
could not restram thexr desire to shake liands A\ith me 
Every no'a and then there would be a meek knock at 
the door and in ansv er to the Colonel’s question, “ Who’s 
tlierc ” a plaintive voice would say 

“ Excellency , may I be allowed to see Yashka ? ” 

In tune quite a number of comrades uere admitted 
into the house One part of it ivas occupied by the 
owner, a widon with a young daughter I spent the 
night with the latter and m the morning started out 
to the front Some of our companies were m reserve 
and my progress became a triumphal journey I was 
feasted on the way and given sc\ cral o\ ations 
I presented niy&clf to the Commander of the Regiment, 
who invited me to dme that afternoon with the Regi 
mental Staff, certainly the first case of an ordmaiy 
soldier receiving such an invitation in the history of the 
Regiment At dmner the Commander toasted me, 
telling the story of my work with the Regiment and w isli 
ing me many more y ears of such service 

At the conclusion he pinned a cross of the 3rd Degree 
on my breast, and marked with a pencil tliree stripes on 
my shoulder, thus promolmg me to the grade of senior 
non commissioned officer TheStaff crow ded round me 
pressing my hands, praismg me and expressing their 
good wishes I was profoundly moved by this dispHy 
of cordial appreciation and affection on the part of the 
officers This was my rew atd for all the suffering I had 
undergone 

And it was a reward worth having What did I 
care for a w ound in the spine and four months’ paralj sis 
if this Was the return that I teceiv cd for my sacrifice f 
^ Trenches filled with bloody corpses held no horror for 
me then No Sfan’s Land seemed quite an attractiv c 
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pHce in %\liich to spend a day amUi a bleeding leg Ihe 
screech of shells and the whistle of bullets presented 
themselves lU%e music to my imagination Ah life ivas 
not so bleak and meaningless, after all It had its 
moments of bliss that compensated for j cars of torment 
and misery 

The commander had, in his order of the di}, stated 
the fact of mj return and promotion He furnished 
me w itb an orderly to shoav me the wav to the trenches 
Again I w as hailed by everj body as I emerged from the 
dugout of the Commander of the Company, who had 
placed me in charge of a platoon of seventy men In 
this capacity I had to keep an ln\ entory of the supplies 
and equipment of my men, a soldier acting as clerk under 
my mstructions 

Our positions were on the bankoflheStyr, winch xs\ery 
narrow and shallow at that point On the opposite bank 
w ere the German trenches Several hundred feet from us 
w as a bridge across the stream winch bad been left intact 
by both sides At our end of it we mamtained a post 
while the enemy kept a similar watch at the opposite 
end Our line was very uneven ow mg to the irregularity 
of the river’s course Tlic Germans w ere very persistent 
in mine throwing However, the mines travelled so 
slowly that vie could take cover before thev fell on 
our side !My Company occupied a position close to the 
enemy ’s first line 

I had not spent a month in the trenches when a local 
battle occurred which resulted m my capture bv the 
Germans Thelatterhadcontinuedtheirmuie throwing 
operations for a period of about tw eivc days so regularly 
that w e grew accustomed to them ahd were not expecting 
an attack Besides, it was past the time of y ear for 
activ c fighting, and the cold was intense 

One morning about six o’clock} when we liad turned 
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m for our daily sleep, tvc ^\ere suddenly awakened bj 
a tremendous ‘ Hurrah • ” We ner\ ously seized our 
rifles and peeped through the loop holes Great 
Heavens ' There within a hundred feet of us, m 
front and m the rear, the Germans nere crossing the 
Styr * Before we had time to organize resistance they 
were upon us capturing hundred of our men I 
■was among the number 

We were brought before the German Staff for exami 
nation Every one of us w as tormented w ith questions 
intended to extract valuably military information 
Threats were bestowed on those who refused to disclose 
anything Some cowards among us, espccmllj those of 
non Hussian stock, gave away important fnets As the 
examination was proceeding, our artillerj on the other 
side opened up a violent bombardment of the German 
defences It was evident that the German Commander 
had not many resen- cs, as he made frantic appeals b> 
telephone for support It required a considerable 
force to keep guard o\cr us and an e\cn larger force to 
take us to the rear As the encm> expected a Russian 
attack at anj moment, it was decided not to remo\e us 
until help arrived 

‘So I am a German prisoner,” I thought “How 
unexpected ’ There is still hope that our comrades on 
the other side will come to our rescue Onl}, ever} 
minute is precious They must hurrj or we are lost 
Jvow mj turn is coming WJiat shall I tell them ? I 
must denj being a soldier and invent some kind of a 
storj ” 

“ I am a woman and not a soldier,” I announced as 
soon as I was called 

“ Arc j ou of noble blood ’ ” I w as asked 

‘"^es,” I answered, promptly deciding to claim that 
I w as a Red Cross nurse, dressed m man’s uniform, ni 
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order to pay a visit to my Uusband, an officer in the 
front line trenches. 

“ Have you many women fighting in the ranks ? ” 
ivas the next question. 

“ I don’t know. I told you 'that I u as not a soldier.” 

“ What were you doing in tlje trenches then ? 

“ I came to see my husband, wUo is an officer of the 
Regiment.” 

“ Why did you shoot, then ? The soldiers tell that 
you shot at tl^em.” 

” I did it to defend myself. I was afraid to be cap- 
tured. I serve as a Red Cross nurse in the rear hospital, 
and came over to the fightmg line for a visit.” 

The Russian fire was growing hotter every minute. 
Some of our shells wounded not only enemy soldiers but 
several of the captives. It was past noon, but the Ger- 
mans were too nervous to eat their lunch. The expected 
reserves were not forthcoming, and there was every 
sign of a fierce counter-attack by oui troops. 

At two o’clock our soldiers went over the top and 
started for the German positions. The enemy Com- 
mander decided to retreat with his batch of prisoners 
to the second line rather than defend the front trenches. 
It was a critical moment. As we were Imed up the 
“ Hurrah ” of our comrades reached us. It stimulated 
us to a spontaneous decision. 

We threw ourselves, five hundred strong, at our 
captors, wrested many of their rifles and bayonets and 
engaged in a ferocious hand-to-hand combat, just as 
our men rushed through the torn wire entanglements into 
the trenches. The confusion was indescribable; the 
killing merciless. I grasped five hand grenades that 
lay near me and thnsfr thens at e gmu/? oS sl\mt tea 
Germans. They must Iiave all been killed. Our entire 
line across the river was advancing at the same time. 
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Ihc first German line occupied by our troops and 
both banks of the Styr were then in our hands 

Thus ended ni> captivity I vas m German hands for 
a period of only eight hours and amply avenged r\eii 
this brief stay There nas great activity in our ranks 
for a couple of days We fortified the ncnly won posi 
tions and prepared for anotlicr attack Tn o da\ s later 
w c received the signal to advance But again our artil ^ 
lery had failed to cut the German wire defences After' , 
pushing on under a devastating fire and incurring heavy 
losses’ we were compelled to retreat, leaving many of 
our comrades wounded and dying on the field of battle 
Our Commander improvised a relief party by calling 
for twenty volunteers I responded among tlic first 
Provided w itli t\s enty red crosses w Inch we prominently 
displayed, and leaving our rifles m the trenches, w c w cnl 
out m the open daylight to rescue the w ounded I w as 

allowed to proceed by the Germans almost to their 
barbed wire Then, as I leaned o\cr a wounded man 
whose leg was broken, I heard the click of a trigger and 
immediately lay flat on the ground Fuc bullets 
whistled o\er me, one after another Most of them hit 
the wounded soldier, who was killed Icontmuedtohe 
motionless, and the German sniper was c\ idcntly satis 
fled that he had killed me as well I remained m this 
position till night, w hen I crawled back to our trenches 

Of the twenty Red Cross volunteers only fi\ c returned 
alive 

The following dny an order was issued by the Com 
mandcr thanking all those soldiers wlio had been cap 
tured tliree days before and had resolved to sa\ c them 
selves by fighting their captors Jfy name nppcarcil 
first on the list Those of us wJio Jiad refused to give 
any information to the cncipy were praised in the order 
One soldier, who liad revealed to the Germans a great 
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deal of important information, vas executed I Tvas 
recommended for a cross of the 2nd Degree, but, bemg a 
woman, I recei\ed onlj a medal of thc'Srd Degree 
The openmg of the jear 1017 found us restmg two 
miles m tlie rear There was much fun and merriment 
in the reserve billets Although the disciplme was as 
strict as ever, the relations betn een the officers and men 
had, in the course of the three and a half years of the 
Ju ar, undergone a complete transformation 

The older officers, trained m pre*war conditions, 
were no longer to be found, having died in battle or been 
disabled The nen junior officers, all j oung men taken 
from civil life, many of them former students and school 
teachers, iv ere liberal m their views and \ ery humane 
in their conduct The> mixed freely witli the men m 
the ranks and allowed us more liberty than ne had 
everenjojed At the New Year festival ne all danced 
together These new illations were not entirely due 
to the iies\ attitude from above In a sense, they 
were generated from below by a dumb and jet potent 
undercurrent of restlessness 

We were reviewed before retummg to the front Ime 
by General Valuye\, the Commander of the Fifth 
Corps I was presented to him by the Commander 
The General shook my band warmly, remarking that 
he had heard many praiseworthy thmgs of me 

Our positions were now on a lull, m the vicmity of 
ZelenajaKolonia,whiIe'thccnemj wasatourfeetm the 
\ alley The trenches w e occupied had been m German 
hands some tune before 

It was late in Januarj when I made an expedition 
into No JIan’s Land at the head of a patrol of fifteen 
men We crawled along a ditch that hadxmce been a 
German communication trench It ran along a ^erj 
exposed part of the field and we exercised the utmost 
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caution As ut came near to the eneinj’s trench Imr 
I thought I heard German com ersation Lea^ong ten 
men behind, unth instructions to come to our aid m case 
of a fight, fine of us crept fonvard at n snail’s pace and 
uith perfect noiselessness Ihc German \oices greu 
clearer and clearer 

Finally u e beheld a German listening post Tlicrc 
u ere four of them all sealed uith their backs touardus 
Their rifles uere scattered on the ground uhile thej 
■\varmcd their hands o\er a fire Tuo of mj men 
stretched their hands out, reached the rifles and rcmoi cd 
them It uas a slow and difficult operation The 
Germans chattered on unconcerncdlj As I uus cau 
tiously reaching for tlie third rifle two of the Germaus, 
Ijo^ing appnrcntl} heard a noise, made os if tJjcj uerc 
about to turn 

In an instant m> men ucre upon them Ihc tuo 
■were bajoncted before I uas able to realize what was 
happening It had been ni) intention to bring m tlic 
four ali\c 'Ihc other two Germans were safe in our 
hands 

In ail im experience of patrol dutj, and I must ha\e 
taken part m at least a hundred expeditions into No 
Man’sLand, it uas the first case of a German listening 
post being caught m such a manner ^^c returned 
trmmphanth with our prizes 

One of the prisoners A\as a tall, r«l Iicaded ftllou, 
thcolhcr.ssljoworepmcc nez \rase\jdcntl5 an educated 
man \\c took them to Itcgimcntnl Ilcadquarlers, 
accompanied on the siaj bj much cheering and con 
gratulations The Commander wanted to know Uic 
details of the capture and had tlicm written down word 
for w ord He congratulated uw, pressing hand, and 
so did nil the other officers., telling me tlyit mj name 
Would Use for ever m the annals of tlie Polotsk llcgi 
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ment. I -was recommended for a gold press of the 1st 
Degree and given two day^’ leave for rest in the village. 

At the end of the two days my Company joined me 
in the reserve. Strange things were ocenrring in onr 
midst. In subdued voices the men repeated dark 
rumours about Rasputin’s death. Wild stories about 
his connections with the Court and Germany were 
communicated from mouth to mouth. The spirit of 
insubordination was growing among the soldiers, though 
at that time it was still kept within bounds. The men 
were weary, terribly weary of the war. “How long 
shall we continue this fighting ? ” and “ What are w’e 
fighting for ? ” were on the lips of everybody. It vas 
the fourth w’inter and still there was no end in sight. 

Our men were genuinely anxious to solve the great 
puzzle that the war had become to them. Hadn’t 
it been proved again and again that the officers at Head- 
quarters were selling th«n to the enemy ? Hadn’t a 
multitude of reports reached them that the Court was 
pro-German ? Hadn’t they heard of the War Minister 
placed under arrest and charged with being a traitor ? 
Wasn’t it clear, therefore, that the Government, the 
official class, was in league with the enemy ? Then, 
why continue this carnage indefinitely ? If the Govern- 
ment was in alliance with Germany, what prevented it 
from concluding peace ? Was it the desire to have 
millions more of them slaughtered ? 

This was the riddle that forced itself upon the peasant 
mind. It was complicated by a himdred* other sugges- 
tions that were injected into his brain from various 
channels. Depressed in spirit, discouraged and sullen 
in appearance was the Russian soldier in February, 
1917. 

We returned to our positions and took up the hea-\’y’ 
burden. It was not long before an attack was organized 
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REVOLUTION 

CHAPTER X 

THE EEVOLUTIOK AT TlfE FRONT 

T he first wam\ng of the approaching storm reached 
us through a soldier from our Company who had 
returned from leave at Petrograd 

“ Oh, heaven 1 ” he said “ If you but knev w hat is 
going on behind your b'lcks I Revolution • Every 
where they talk of overthrowing tlie Tsar The capital 
IS flaming with revolution ” 

These words spread like wildfire among the men 
They gathered m knots and discussed the significance 
of the report Would it mean peace ? Would the} get 
land and freedom ^ Or would it mean another huge 
offensive before the end of the war ? The arguments, of 
course, took place in whispers, beJiind the backs of the 
officers The consensus of opinion seemed to be that 
revolution meant preparation for a general attack 
against the Germans in order to win a victory before 
the conclusion of peace 

For several daj s the air was charged wuth excitement 
and expectation E-vervbody felt that earth shaking 
events were taking place and our hearts echoed the 
distant rumblings of the storm There was something 
135 
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rank and file elect their best men and institute com- 
mittees , let there be Cotnpanj, Regimental, Corps and 
Army committees 

We were dazzled by this wealth of fine-soundmg 
phrases The men went about as if mtoxicated For 
four daj s the festival continued unabated, so wild ^nth 
delight were the men The Germans could not at first 
understand the cause of our rejoicings When they 
learned it they ceased firing 

There were meetings, meetings and meetings Day 
and night the Regiment seemed to be in continuous 
session,hstening to speeches thatdn elt almost exclusivel} 
on the words of peace and freedom The men were 
hungrv for beautiful phrases and gloated oa er them 
All duty u as abandoned m the first few daj s V hile 
the great upheaval liad affected me profoundly, and the 
first da} or tuo I shared completely the ecstasy of the 
men, I auokc earlj to a sense of responsibihta I 
gathered from the manifestoes and speeches that what 
a\as demanded of us was to hold the line wnth still 
more energy than before Was not this the meaning 
of the revolution so far as n e « ere concerned ? R hen 
I put this question to the soldiers thej ansuered in 
the afiirmatia c but the} had not the strength of a\ ill to 
tear themsehes ana} from the magic circle of speech 
making and 'iLsions Such was their dazed condition 
that the} seemed to me no longer sane The front had 
become a veritable lunatic asjium 

One da\, in the first week of the revolution, I ordered 
a soldier to take up dutj at the hstenmg post He 
refused 

“ I mil take no orders from a baba ” he sneered, “ I 
can do as I please We haae freedom non ” 

It was a bitter shock tome Vh\, this ver} same 
soldier would have gone through fire for me a neek 
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diers’ committees began to exercise their functions but 
thej did not interfere \\ ith the purclj militarj depart- 
ment of our life Those of the officers w ho had been 
disliked bj the men or whose records v ere tj'pical of 
Tsaristic officials disappeared with the revolution 
E^en Colonel Stubendorf, the Commander of theRegi 
ment, had gone, rctiringperhaps because of his German 
name Ournew Commanderwas ICudriavtzev, a popu 
lar officer 

Discipline was gradually reestablished It wap not 
the old discipline Its basis was no longer dread of 
pimishment It was a discipline founded on the high 
sense of responsibility that was soon instilled into the 
grey ranks of our army True there was no fighting 
betw een us and the enemy There w ere e\ cn the begin 
nings of that fatal fraternization plague whicJi was 
later to be the rum of the mighty Russian Army But 
the soldiers responded to the appeals from the Provisional 
Go\emmcnt and the Soviet m the early ivceks of the 
spring of 1917 They w ere ready to carry outunflinch 
ingly anv order from Pclrogrid 

Those w ere still tlic day s of immense possibihties The 
men worshipped the distant figures m the rear who had 
brought them the boon of liberty and equality W e 
knew almost nothmg of the \arious parties ond factions 
Peace was the sole thought of the men Tiiey were 
told that peace could not come without defeatmg or 
overthrowing tlie Kaiser Therefore, we all expected 
the word for a general advance Had that word been 
gi% cn at that time nothing m the w orld could ha^ e with 
stood our pressure Nothmg The revolution had 
given birth to elemental forces m our hearts that defied 
and ever will defy description 

Then there began a procession of spcecli makers 
There were delegates from the army, there w ere members 
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of the Duma, there were emissaries of the Petrograd 
Soviet Almost every day there -was a meeting, and 
almost every other day there were elections M e sent 
delegates to Corps Headquarters and delegates to Armv 
Headquarters, delegates to a congress m Petrograd and 
delegates to consult mth the Government The speakers 
were almost all eloquent They painted beautiful pictures 
of Russia’s future, of universal brotherhood, of Inppmess, 
and prosperity The soldiers’ eyes would light up vith 
the gloi\ of hope Sfore than once even I vas caught 
by those eloquent and enticing phrases The rank and 
file ^^ere carried am ay to an enchanted land by the 
orators and rewarded them with tremendous applause 

There were speakers of a different kind, too These 
solemnl) appealed for a realization of the immediate 
duty which the revolution imposed upon the shoulders 
of the army Patriotism was their ke>noto The^ 
called us to defend our country, to be ready at any 
moment for an attack to druc out the Germans and 
win the much desired victory and peace The soldiers 
responded to these calls to duty with equal enthusiasm 
They swore that they s^cre ready Was there am 
doubt that they were’ No TJie Russian ioidicJ 
lo\ed his Slotlicr Country before He losed her now a 
hundred fold more 

The first signs of spring omved The rners had 
opened, the icc fields liad tliawcd It was muddy, but 
the earth was fragrant Tlic winds wore laden with 
intoxicating odours They were carrying across the 
vast fields and vnllcss of Mother Russia tidings of a 
new era There was spring in our souls It seemed 
tlmt our long suffering people and country were being 
restored to a new life and one w anted to hs c, lis e. In e 

But there, a few hundred feet aw as , were the Germans 
Thev w cre not free 1 licir souls did not commune with 
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God. Their hearts kneiN not the immense joy of this 
wonderful spring. They were still slaves, and they 
would not let us alone m our freedom They thrust 
themselves over the fair extent of our country and 
would not retire. They must be driven out before 
we could embark upon a life of peace. We were ready 
to drive them out We were awaiting the order to 
leap at their tliroats and show them what Free Russia 
could do But why was the order postponed? ^ATiy 
wait? Whj not strike while the iron was hot? 

Yet the iron u as allowed to eooK TJicre w as a hood 
of talk m the rear ; there was absolute inoctiv ity at the 
front. And as hours grew into days and doj s into w ccks 
there sprang forth out of this inactiv itv the first begin- 
nvwgs oS ftaterwvxatvow 

“ Como over here for a drink of tea I ” a voice from 
OUT trenches would address itself across No Plan’s 
Land to the Germans And voices from there would 
respond : 

“ Come over here for a drink of vodka I ” 

For several days they did not go bej ond such mutual 
inv'itations. Then one morning n soldier from our 
ranks adv anced openly mto No Sian’s Landr announcing 
that he w anted to talk thuigs over. lie stopped m the 
centre of the field, where he was met by a German and 
engaged m an argument From both Sides soldiers 
flocked to the debaters. 

“ Wiy do >ou continue the war?” asked our men. 

“ Wc hav’e overthrovm the Tsar and we want peace, but 
your Kniscr insists on war. Get rid of jour Kaiser 
and then both sides will go home.” 

” You don’t know the truth,” answered the German. 

** YffiJ mistaJ^CD. yV)}}’, ovt Jvwjct offered pt^occ io 
all tlic Allies last winter. Bui jour Tsar refused to 
make peace. And nois jour Allies arc forcing Russia 
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to continue in the ar. We are alu ays ready for peace.” 

I 'was ■n'itli the soldiers in No Plan’s Land and s.w 
how the German argument impressed them. Some of 
the Gennans had brought -vodka with them, which they 
gave to our soldiers. While they were returning to the 
positions, engaged in heated arguments over the star}' 
of the Kaiser’s peace offer. Commander Kudriavtzev 
came out to rebuke them. 

“ What are you domg ? Don’t you know that the 
Germans are our enemies ? Thej* want to entrap you.” 

“ Kill liim ! ” a voice shouted in the crowd. “ We 
have been deceived long enough I Kill him I ” 

The Commander got out of the way quickly before 
the crowd liad caught up the shout of the rufilaii. Tins 
incident, V, hen the revolution was still in its infancy, was 
an early symptom of the malady to which the Russian 
army succumbed in months to come. It was still an 
easily curable malady. But where was the physician 
with foresight to diagnose the disease at its inception 
and conquer it while there was time ? 

We were relieved and sent to the reserve billets. 
There a mass meeting ■was organized in honour of a 
delegate from the Army Committee who came to address 
us. He was welcomed by Krylov, one of our most 
enlightened soldiers, who spoke %v'cll and to tlic point. 

“ So long as the Germans keep their Kaiser and obey 
him wc will not have peace,” he declared. " The KnUer 
wants to rob Russia of many provinces and to enslave 
their populations. TIic German soldiers do liLs will 
just as you did the will of the Tsar. Isn’t that the 
truth ? ” 

“The truth! The truth, indeed! Right!” tJic 
muUitudc roared, 

“Now,” resumed Krylov, “the Kaiser liked the 
Tsar and was related to him. But the Kaiser docs not 
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and cannot love Free Russia He is afraid that the 
German people vnll take lesson from us and start a 
revolution m their countrj He is, therefore, seeking 
to destroy our freedom because he wants to keep his 
throne Is this plain ? ” 

“ Yes I Yes • Good ! lUs the truth • ” shouted 
thousands of throats, cheering mldlj for Kr>lov 
“ Therefore,” continued the speaker, “ it is our duty 
to defend our country and our precious liberty from the 
Ivaiser If we don’t dcstroj hmi, he will destroy us 
If we defeat hmi, there will be a revolution in his country 
and the German people will get rid of Imn Then'^our 
freedom will be secure Then we shall go home and 
take possession of all the available land But we can’t 
return home with an enemj at our back Can we ’ ” 
“ No 1 No I No I Certainly not 1 ” thundered tlie 
swa^mg mass of soldiers 

“ And we can’t make peace with a ruler who hates us 
at heart and who was the secret accomplice of the Tsar 
Isn’t this true ? ” 

“Truel True' True! Hurrah for Ivrjlov I ’’bawled 
the vast gathering, applauding vigorously 

Then the delegate from tlie Army Committee mounted 
the speaker’s stool The soldiers were in high spints, 
thirstmg for e\ erj w ord of cnbghtenment 

“ Comrades ! ” the delegate began “ For tliree j ears 
w e have bled, suffered from hunger and cold, confined 
m the muddj and i ermin infested trenches Myriads 
of our brethren Iia>e been slaughtered, maimed for 
life, taken mto captmtj ^^hose war was it? The 
Tsar’s He made us fight and perish while he and Ins 
associates revelled in wealtli and luxutj Now the 
Tivar IS no more Why; then, comrades, should Ve 
contmue lus war? Do jou irant to la> doini \our 
Uves again bj thousands ’ ” 
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“ No ! No 1 No I We have had enough of war * ” 
thousands of voices rang out 

“ Well,” continued the delegate, “ I agree with you 
We have had enough of war, indeed You are told 
that our enemy is in front of us. But what about our 
enemies in the rear ? What about the officers who are 
now leaving the front and fleemg to safety ? Wliat 
about the landowners who are holdmg fast to the large 
estates bestowed on them by former Tsars ? What 
about the bourgeoisie who have sucl,ed our blood for 
generations and grown rich through our sweat and toil ’ 
Where are they all now ? What do they want us to 
do ? They want you to fight the enemy here so that 
they, the enemies of the people, can pillage and loot 
m the rear ’ So that when you come home, if you live 
to come home, you %yill find all the land and the wealth 
of the country in their hands ! ” 

“ It IS the truth ! The truth I He’s right ' ” inter 
lupted the vast crowd. 

“ Now you have two eneimes,” resumed the speaker. 
“ One IS foreign and the other is of your o^vn race You 
can’t fight both at once If we contmue the war the 
enemy at your back will rob you of the freedom, the 
land and the rights that the revolution has won for 
you. Therefore, we must have peace with the Germans 
in order to be able to fight these bourgeois vampires 
Isn’t that SQ? ” 

“ Yes J Yes I It’s the truth ! It’s the truth I We 
want peace! We are \tired of the^warl” came m a 
chorus from every side. 

The passions of the soldiers were inflamed. The 
delegate was right, they said. If they remamed m 
the trenches they would be robbed of the land and of 
the fruits of the new freedom, thej argued heatedly 
among themselves. , My heart ached when I saw the 
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effect of the orator’s tvords All the impression of 
Krylov’s speech had been effaced The very same 
men who so enthusiastically responded to his appeal to 
do their duty now applauded just as fervidly, if not 
more so, the appeal of the delegate for a fratneidal 'uar 
It maddened me I could not control myself 

“ You stupid fools 1 ” I burst out “ You can be 
turned one minute one way and the next mmute the 
opposite way Didn’t you cheer Krylov when he said 
truly that the Kaiser was our enem> and that we must 
drive him out of Russia first before we can have peace ? 
And now you have been incited to start a cml war so 
that the ^iser can sunply walk over Russia and get 
the whole country into his poMcr This is war I War, 
you understand, Marl And m war there can be no 
compromise with the enemy Give him an mch and 
he M ill take a mile 1 Come, let us get to work Let us 
fulfil our duty ” 

There was a commotion among the soldiers Some 
expressed their dissatisfaction loudly 
“ Why stand here and listen to this silly baba ? ” 
said one 

“ Give her a blow I ” shouted another 
“ICick her! ” cried a third 

In a moment I was being roughly handled Blows 
were showered on me from everj side 

‘ ^Vllat are you doing ? Why, it’s Yaslika ! Have 
you gone crazy ? ” I heard a friendly voice appeal to 
the men Other comrades burned to my aid and I 
Mas rescued without suffermg much injurj But I 
decided to ask for leave to go home and get away from 
this Mar without Marfare I would not be thwarted 
by the Commander No, not this time 
The foUowmg daj Michael Rodzianko, the President 
of the Duma, arnved at our sector We Mere formed 
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for review, and although the men were somewhat lax in 
discipline they made up for it m enthusiasm Rodzianko 
was given a tumultuous welcome as he appeared before 
the crowd 

“The rcsponsibihty for (Russia,” he said, “winch 
rested before on the shoulders of the Tsar and ins Govern 
ment now rests on the people, on jou This is what 
freedom means It means that we must, of our own 
good wiU, defend tlic country against tlie foe It means 
that we must ah work together, forget our differences 
and quarrels and present a solid front to the Germans 
They are subtle and hypocritical The> gi\e you fair 
words hut their hearts arc full of hatred They claim 
to be j our brothers, but they are your enemies They 
seek to divide us so that it will be easier for them to 
destroy our liberty and country ” 

‘Truel Iruel Right 1 Right! It is sol It is 
so I ” the throng voiced its appro\ al 

“ Tree Russia will never be secure until the Kaiser’s 
soldiers are driven out of Russia,” the speaker continued 
‘ We must, therefore, prepare for a general offensive 
to wm a great victory We roust work together with 
our Allies who are helpmg us to defeat tlie Germans 
We must respect and obey our officers, as tliere can be 
no army without chiefs, just as there can be no flock with 
out a shepherd ” 

Correct! Correct! Well said! It’s the truth! 
It’s the truth I ” the soldiers shouted from every corner 
“ Now, my friends, tell me what you think of launch 
mg an attack against the enemy ?” asked the President 
of the Duma “Are you ready to advance and die, if 
^necessary, to secure our precious freedom ? ” 

Yes we are I Wewnllgol” thundered the thou 
sands present 

Then Orlov, the chairman of the Regmiental Com 
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raittee,a man of cducationyTosc toans^\er for the rank 
and file He Kipressed what all of us at the front had 
in our mmds 

“ Yes, we are ready to strike. But we uant those 
millions of soldiers in the rear, who spread all over the 
country, overflowing the cities, overcrowding all the 
railroads and doing nothing, to be sent back to the 
front Let us advance all together The time fo’* 
speeches has passed We want action, or we tiill go 
home ” 

Comrade Orlov was boisterously acclaimed Indeed, 
he said whet we all so keenly felt It wasn't just to the 
men m the trenches to allow hundreds of thousands of 
their comrades to keep hobday m the rear without 
interruption Rodzianko agreed with us He uould 
do Ins best to remedy this injustice, he promised But, 
privately, m reply to the insistent questions of the 
officers why the golden opportunity for an offensive 
was being wasted, he confessed that the Provisional 
Govenun^t and the Duma were pouerlcss 

“It IS The Soviet, Kerensky and its other leading 
spirits, who have the decision m such matters,” he said 
‘ They are shaping the pobey of the country I have 
urged them not to delay, but to order a genial attack 
immediately ” 

Chairman Orlov then presented me to Rodzianko 
with a little speech m which he recounted my record 
smee the beginning of the war The President of the 
Duma was greatly surprised and moved. 

“I want to bend the knee to this uoman,” he said, 
shakmg raj hand ivarmly He tlien asked ivhat was my 
feeling about conditions at Hie front I gave > ent to 
the bitterness tliat w as in my heart 

“ I can’t stand this new order of things The soldiers 
don’t fight the Germans any more My object m 
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joining the army •\ra§ to defend tJie country. Now, it 
is impossible to do so. There is nothing left for rae, 
therefore, but to go away.” 

“ But where shall you go ? ” he asked. 

“ I don’t know. I suppose I shall go home. My 
father is old, and my mother is ailing, and they are 
almost reduced to beggmg for bread.” 

Rodzianko patted me on the shoulder. 

“ Come to me m Petrograd, little herome, and I wH 
see >what I caii do for you.” 

I joyfully accepted the invitation, and told my com- 
rades that I should be leaving soon. I was provided 
■with a new outfit and one hundred roubles by the Com- 
mander. The news spread that Yashka was going 
away and about a thousand soldiers, many of whose 
lives I had saved in battle, presented me with a testi- 
monial. 

A thousand signatures ! They were all the names 
of dear comrades who were attached to rae by ties of 
fire and blood. There was a record, on that long scroll, 
of every battle which we had fought and of every episode 
of life-saving and self-sacrifice m •nluch I had taken 
part. It made my heart beat wnth ]oy and my eyes 
fill with tears, while deep in my soul something adied 
and yearned. ^ 

It was 3Iay, but there was autumn in my breast. 
There was autumn also m the heart of Mother-Russia. 
The Sunshine was dazzling. The fields and the forests 
rioted in all the glories of spring. There was peace in 
the tren6hes, calm in No Man’s Land. Jly countrj' 
was still celebrating jcyously the festii^al of the newly- 
born Freedom. It was scarcely two months old, this 
child of generations of pain and suffermg. It came mto 
being with the first warm wind, and how deep were the 
forces tliat it aroused in us, how infinite the promises 
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it carried I My people still entertained the wonderful 
illusions of those first days. It was spring, the beginning 
of eternal spring to them. 

Rut my heart pined. All joy was dead in it. I 
lieard the autumn ndnds howling. I felt instinctively 
an immense tragedy developing, and my soul went out 
to Mother Russia. 

The entire Regiment was formed in line so that I 
could bid them farewell. I addressed them as follows : 

“ You know how I love you, how I have cared for 
you. Who picked you up on the field of battle ? 
Yashka. Who dressed your wounds under fire'"? 
Yashka. Who braved with you all dangers and shared , 
uitli you all privations ? A fcuia, Yashka. I bore with 
your insults and rejoiced in your caresses. I knew* how 
to receive them both, because I knew your souls. I 
could endure anything with you, but I cannot endure 
this any longer. I cannot bear frotemizotion with the 
enemy. I cannot bear these incessant meetings. I 
cannot bear this endless chain of orators and their 
empty phrases. It is time to act. TJie time for talk 
is gone. Otherwise, it uill be too late. Our country 
and freedom are perishing. 

“ Nevertheless, I love you and want to part from you 
as a friend.” 

Here I stopped. I could not go on. My comrades 
ga%’e me a hearty good’byc. They were son*)', very 
sorin', to lose me, they said, but of course I vas entitled 
to my opinion of the situation. They assured me that 
they respected me ns ever and that, when they had been 
at home on leave, thc>* had always told their mothers to 
pray for me. And they swore that they n ould always 
be ready to lay down their lives for me. 

The Commander placed his carriage at my disposal 
to go to the railway station. A delegate from the 
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Regiment was leaving the same day for Pctrogrnd, and 
we went together. As the horses started, tearing me 
away from the men, who clasped my hands and wished 
me luck and God^speed, something^ tore a big hole in my 
heart, and the world seemed desolate. . . . 



CHAPTER XI 


r ORGANTzn THE BATTALION OF DEATH 

T he journey to Petrograd •was uneventful • The 
train was crowded to overflowing with returning 
soldiers who engaged m ailments day and night I 
was dra%vn into one such debate Peace was the subject 
of all discussions, immediate peace 
‘ But how can you have peace "while the Germans 
are occupying parts of Russia ? ” I broke m “ We 
must wm a victory first or our country -w ill be lost ** 

** Ab, she IS for the old regime She wants the Tsar 
back,” murmured some soldiers threateninglj 
The delegate accompanying me here advised me to 
keep silence if I wanted to omve safely m Petrograd 
I followed Ills advice He left me at the station when 
we got to the capital It was in the afternoon, and I 
had never been in Petrograd before With the address 
of Rodzianko on my lips I went about making mquines 
iiow to go tliere I was directed to take a tram, the 
first I had ever ridden m 

About five in the afternoon I found mj self m front 
of a big house For a moment I lost courage “ What 
if he has forgotten me ? He maj not be at home and 
nobody ■will know anythmg about me " I wanted to 
retreat, but where could I go ? I knew no one m the 
city Plucking up courage, I rang the beh and awaited 
the opening of the door with a trembling heart A 
151 
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servant came out and I gave my name, -with the mfor- 
mation that I had ]ust arrived from the front to see 
Eodzianko I was taken up m a lift, a new experience 
to me, and was met by the secretary of the President He 
greeted me tv armly, saymg that he liad expected me, 
and mvited me to make myself at home 

President Rodzianko tlien appeared, exclaiming cor- 
dially j 

“ My little heroine I I am glad you have come,” and 
he lassed me on the cheek He then presented me to 
his wife as his little herome, pointing to my military 
decorations She was very cordial and generous in 
her praise * You have come just in time for dmner,” 
she said, leadmg me into her dressing-room to remove 
the dust of the journey This warm reception cheered 
me greatly 

At the table the conversation turned on the state of 
affairs at the front Asked to tell of the latest develop 
ments, I said, as nearly as I can remember 

“ The agitation to leave the trenches and go home is 
growing If there is not an immediate offensive, all 
IS lost The soldiers will disperse It is also an urgent 
necessity to send back to the fightmg Ime the troops now 
scattered in the rear ” 

Rodzianko answered as nearly as I can remember 
as follows 

“ Orders have been gi\cn to many units m the rear 
to go to tlie front All have not obeyed, however 
There have been demonstrations and protests on the 
part of several troops, due to Bolshevist propaganda ” 
That was the first time I ever heard of the Bolsheviks 
It was ilay, 1917 

“ Who are they ? *' I asked 

“They are a group led by one Lenin, who has just 
returned from abroad by way of Germany, and Trotzky, 
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Kolontai and other political exiles They attend the 
meetings of the So\net at the Taurida Palace, m ivhich 
the Duma meets, stir up class-bitterness and demand 
immediate peace ” 

I was further asked hon Kerensky then stood with the 
soldiers, being informed Hiat he had ]ust left for a tour 
of the front 

“ Kerensky is verj popular In fact, the most popular 
man with the men at the front The men will do any 
thing for him,” I replied 

Rodzianko then related an incident which ma*de us 
all laugh There was an old porter m the Government 
offices who had served many Ministers of the Tsar 
Kerensky, it appeared, made it a habit to shake hands 
with everybody So that w henever he entered his office 
he shook hands with the old porter, thus quickly becommg 
the laughmg stock of the servants 

‘‘Now, what kmd of a Mmistcr is it,” the old porter 
was overheard complaining to a fellow-servant, ** who 
shakes hands with me ’ ” 

After dmner Rodzianko took me to the Taurida 
Palace, wherehe mtroduced me to a gathering of soldiers’ 
delegates, then in session I was warmly welcomed and 
given a prominent seat The speakers gave descriptions of 
conditions at various sections of tlie front that tallied 
exactly with my own observations Discipline was 
gone, fraternization was on the mcrease, the agitation 
to leave tlie trenches was gaming strength Somethmg 
must be done quicklj, they argued How could the 
men be kept up to the mark till the moment when an 
offensive should be ordered ’ That was the problem 
Rodzianko arose and proposed that I should be asked 
to suggest a solution He told them that Iwas apeasaut 
who had volunteered earlj m the w ar and fought and 
suffered with the men ITierefore, he thought, I ought 
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to know what was the tight thing to do Naturall} , I 
as very much embarrassed I was totally unprepared 
to make any suggestions and, therefore, begged to be 
excused until I had thought the matter over 
The session continued, while I sank deep mto thouglit 
For half an hour I racked my bram m vam Then 
suddenly an idea dawned upon me It was the idea of 
a Women’s Battalion of Death 
“ You have heard of what I have done and endured 
as a soldier,” I said, rising to mj feet and turning to 
the audience ” Now, how w ould it do to organize three 
hundred women like myself to serve as an example to 
the army and lead the men mto battle ? ” 

Rodzianko approved of my idea “ Provided,” he 
added, “ we could find hundreds morchke Maria Botch* 
kareva, which I greatly doubt,” 

To this ob]ection I replied that numbers were imina* 
terial, that what was important w os to shame the men, 
end that a few women at one place could serve as an 
example to the entire front ” It would be ncccs‘:ary 
that the women’s organization sliould have no com 
mittces and bo run on the regular army basis m order 
to enable it to help tow ords the restoration of discipline,” 
I further explained 

Rodzianko thought my su^estion splendid and 
dwelt upon the enthusiasm that would inevitoblj be 
kindled among the men if women should occupy some 
of the trenches and take the lead m an offensive 
There were objections, howe\cr, from the audience 
One delegate got up and said 
” None of us can take exception to a soldier like Botch- 
karev a The men at the front know lier and has c heard 
of her deeds But who will guarantee that the other 
women will be as decent as she and will not dishonour 
the amij ? ” 
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“^Vho ■nill guarantee that the presence of women 
soldiers at the front will not lead to the birth there 
of little soldiers ? ” 

There ^vas a general uproar at tliis criticism. I re- 
plied : 

“ If I take up the organization of a women’s battalion, 
I will hold myself responsible for every member of it. 
I utII introduce rigid discipline and will allow no speech- 
making and no loitering in the streets. When Mpther- 
Russia is drowning it is not a time to run an army by 
committees. I am a common peasant myself, and I 
know that only discipline can save the Russian Army. 
In the proposed battalion I should exercise absolute 
authority and insist upon obedience. Otherwise, there 
would be no use in organizing it.” 

There were no objections to the conditions which I 
outlined as preliminary to the establishment of such a 
unit. Still, I never expected that the Government 
would consider the matter seriously and permit me to 
carry out the idea, although I was informed that it 
would be submitted to Kerensky upon his return from 
the front. 

President Rodzianko took a deep interest in the pro- 
ject. He introduced me to Captain Dementiev, Com- 
mandant of the Home for Invalids, asking him to place a 
room or two at my disposal and generally take care of me. 

I went home with the Captain, w’ho presented me to his 
mfe, a dear and patriotic woman who soon became 
very much attached to me. 

The following morning Rodzianko telephoned, sug- 
gesting that before tlie matter was broached to the War 
ilimfster, Kerensky, it wuaAi he wkc fo take it up wifk 
the Commonder-in-Chief, General Brusilov, who could 
Judge it from the point of view of the army. If he 
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approved of it, it would be easier to obtain Kerensky ’s 
permission 

General Headquarters were then at Jloghilev and 
there we went, Captain Dementiev and I, to obtain 
an audience with the Commander in Ciiief e v ere 
received by Ins Adjutant on the 14th of JIaj He 
announced our arrival and purpose to General 
Brusilov, who ordered that we should be shown 
m 

Hardly a week had elapsed since I left the front, and 
here i was again, this time not m the trenches, hou ever, 
but in the presence of the Commander m Chief It uas 
a very sudden metamorphosis and I could not help u on 
dermg, deep in m> soul, over the strange way s of for 
tune Brusilov shook hands with us cordially He 
T\as interested m the idea, he said ^^ouldn’t v.c sit 
down ? Wo did Wouldn’t 1 tell liim about myself 
and my ideas concerning the scheme 

I told him about my soldiering 'ind my leaving tlic 
front because I could not reconcile myself to the pre- 
vailing conditions I cxphimcd that the purpose of 
the plan would be to shame the men m the trenches b\ 
lettmg them see tlie women go over the top first The 
Commander in Chief then discussed the matter from 
\arious points of view with Captain Demcntie\ and 
nppro\ ed of my idea He bade us adieu, expressmg his 
hope for the success of my enterprise, and, m a Impp' 
frame of mine, I left for Petrograd 

Kerensky had returned from the front e called 
on Uodrianko and told him of the result of our mission 
^ He informed us that he had alrcadv asked for an audience 
with Kerensky and that the latter wanted to see Iiini 
at seven o’clock the followmg morning when he would 
l)Toach the subject to firm After his caff on Kerensky, 
Bodzianko telephoned to tcU us that he had arrang^ 
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for an audience for me with Kerensky at the Wmter 
Palace at noon the next day 

Captam Dementiev drove me to the Wmter Palace, 
andafewmmutes before twehelwas m the antecham- 
ber of the War Mmister I was surprised to find General 
Brusilov there, and he asked me if I had come to see 
Kerensky about the scheme I had discussed with him 
I replied that I had He offered to support my idea 
■with the War Minister, and mtroduced me to General 
Polovtzev, Commander of the Petrograd Jlilitary Dis 
trict, who was with hmi 

Suddenly the door swung open and a young face, 
with eyes mflamed from sleeplessness, beckoned to me 
to come in It u as Kerensky, at that moment the idol 
of the masses One of lus arms was m a slmg With the 
6thcr he shook my hand He walked about nervously 
and talked briefly and dryly He told me that he had 
heard about me and vas interested m my idea 1 then 
outlined to him the purpose of the project, sajing that 
there V ould be no committees, but regular discipline m 
the battalion of women 

Kerensky listened impatiently He had evidently 
made up his mind on the subject There was only one 
point of ^\hich he ivas not sure ^^ould I be able to 
mamtam a lugh standard of morahty m the organiza 
tion He would allow me to recruit it immediately if 
I made myself ansv, erable for the conduct and reputation 
of the women I pledged myself to do so And it was 
all settled I was granted the authority there and then 
to form a unit under the name of The First Russian 
Women’s Battalion of Death 

It seemed unbelievable A few days ago it had * 
dawned upon me as a mere fancy No^\ tlie dream -i^as 
adopted as a practical policy by the highest m authontj 
I was m ecstasy As KerensI^ showed me out his 
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eyes fell on General Polovtzev He asked him to give 
me all necessary help I was overwhelmed with happi 
ness 

A brief consultation took place immediately betw een 
Captam Dementiev and General Polovtzev, who made 
the following suggestion 

“ Why not start at tlie mectmg to be held to morrow 
night in tliD Mariynski Theatre for the benefit of the 
Home ’ Kerensky, Hodzianko, Tchklieidze, anti 
others will speak tliere Let us put Botchkareva 
betw e'en Rodzianko and Kerensky on the programme.” 

I w as seized w ith nervousness and objected strenuousJj 
that 1 could never appear m public and that I should 
not know what to talk about. 

“ You wnll tell them just what you told Rodzianko, 
Brusilov and Kerensky Just tell them how you feel 
about the front and the country*,” they said, making light 
of my objections 

Before I had tune to realize it I was already m a 
photographer’s studio, and there had my portrait taken 
The following day this picture appeared at tlie he.ad of 
big posters pasted all over the city, announcing my 
appearance at tlie Slariynski Tlicatre for the purpose of 
organizing a Women’s Battalion of Death 

I did not close an ey e duruig the entire night preceding 
the evening fixed for the meeting It all seemed a 
fantastic dream How could I take my place betw een 
two such great men as Rodzianko and Kerensky ? How 
could I ever face an assembly of cdueatctl people, I, an 
illiterate peasant w oman ? And w hat could I say ? Jly 
tongue had nev cr been trained to elegant speech Jly 
ey cs liad nev er beheld a place bkc the Hariy nski Theatre, 
formerly frequented by tJic Tsar and the Imperial 
family. I tossed m bovl m a state of fever 

“Holy rather,” I prayed, my eyes streaming with 
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tears, “ shoA\ Thy humble servant the path to truth 1 
am afraid , mstil courage into m> heart I can feel my 
knees giae ua> , steady them wth Thy strength My 
mind IS gropmg m tlie dark , lUumme it ith Thj light 
Sly speech is but the common talk of an ignorant haha , 
make it flow with Thy wisdom and penetrate the hearts 
of my hearers Do all this, not for the sake of Thy 
humble JIaria, but for tlie sake of Mother Russia, mj 
unhappy countrj *’ 

hly ej es w ere red with mflammation when I arose m 
the mommg I was ncr\ ous all day Captain Dcfiien 
tiev suggested that I should comnut mv speech to 
memory I refused his suggestion with the remark 

‘ I ha^ e placed mj trust m God and rely on Him to 
put tlie right words into mj mouth” 

It was the evening of May 21, 1017 I was driven 
to the Manynski Theatre and escorted by Captam De- 
mentiev and his wife into the former Imperial box The 
house was packed the receipts of the ticket office amount 
log to thirty thousand roubles Everj body seemed to 
be pomting at me and it was with great difficulty that I 
controlled my nerves 

Kerensky appeared and was given a tremendous recep 
taoii He spoke only about ten mmutes Next on the 
programme w as Madame Kerensky , and I w as to follow 
her Madame Kerensky, however, broke down as soon 
as she found herself confronted by the audience That 
did not add to my courage I was led forward as if m a 
trance 

“ Jlen and w omen citizens I ’ I heard my voice say 
‘ Our mother is perishing Our mother is Russia I 
want to help to sav^ her I want w^men w liose hearts are 
In^al^ whose souls are pure,^ whose aims are high 
Mith such women setting an example of self sacrifice, 
you men ■wall realize your duty m tius grave hour I ” 
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Then I stopped and could not proceed. Sobs choked 
tile words in me, tremors shook me, my legs grew weak. 
I was caught under the arm and led away amid a thunder- 
ous outburst of applause. 

Registration of volunteers for the Battalion from 
among those present took place the same evening, there 
and then. 'So great was the enthusiasm that fifteen 
hundred women applied for enlistment. It was neces- 
sary to put quarters at my immediate disposal and it 
was decided to let me have the building and groxmds of 
the fColomensk Women’s Institute, and I directed the 
women to come tliere on the morrow, when they would be 
examined and officially enlisted. 

The newspapers contained accounts of tlic meeting and 
the publicity which it gained helped to swcD the number 
of women who volunteered to join the Battalion of Death 
to two thousand. They ivere gathered in the garden 
of the Institute, all in a state of jubilation. I arrived 
wth Staif-Captam Kuzmin, assistant to General Polov- 
tzev, Captain Dementiev and General Anosov, who was 
introduced to me as a man very interested in my idea. 
He looked about fifty years of age and was of impressive 
appearance. He wanted to help me, he explained. In 
addition, there was about a score of journalists. I 
mounted a table in the centre of the garden and addressed 
the w'omen in the following manner ; 

“ Women do you know what I have called you here 
for ? Do you realize clearly the task lying ahead of you ? 
Do you know what war is ? War I Look into your 
hearts, examine your souls and see if you con stand 
the great test. 

At a time when our country is perishing it is the duty 
of all of us to rise to its succour. The morale of our men 
has fallen low, and it is for us women to serve as an 
inspiration to them. But only such women as have 
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entirel) sacnficed their own personal interests and affairs 
can do this 

“ Woman is naturallj light hearted But if she can 
purge herself for sacrifice, then through a kmdlj word, 
a loving heart and an example of heroism she can 
saa e the Motherland We are physicallj areak, but if we 
be strong morallj and spiritually we shall accomphsh 
more than a large force 

“ I iviU haa e no comnuttces m the Battalion There 
will be strict discipline, and any offence will be severely 
punished There will be punishment for even sEght 
acts of disobedience No flirtations will be allowed, and 
any attempts at them will be punished by expulsion 
and sending home under arrest It is the purpose of this 
Battalion to restore discipline m the army It must, 
therefore, be irreproachable in character Now, are you 
■mllmg to enlist under such conditions ’ ’* 

Yes, we are I we are I we are 1 ” the women re* 
sponded m a chorus 

‘ I will now ask those of you who accept my terms to 
sign a pledge, binding you to obey any order of Botch 
kareva I warn 5 ou that I am stem bj nature, that I 
shall personally punish anj misdemeanour, that I shall 
demand absolute obedience Those of j ou who hesitate 
had better not sign the pledge There will now be a 
medical exammation ” 

There were nearla two thousand signed pledges They 
mcluded names of members of some of the most illus 
tnous families in the country, as well as those of common 
peasant girls and domestic servants The physical 
exammation, conducted bv ten doctors some of whom 
were women was not ruled by the same standard as that 
m the case of the men There were, naturally, very few 
perfect specimens of health among the women But we 
rejected only those suffering from senous ailments 
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Altogether there were about thirty rejections Those 
accepted were allowed to go home with mstructions to 
return on the foUowmg day when they would be quar- 
tered permanently in the Institute and begin traming 
It was necessary to obtain outfits, and I applied for 
these to General Polovtzev, Commander of the Military 
District of Petrograd The same evening two thousand 
complete outfits were deUvered at my headquarters I 
also asked General Polovtzev for twenty- five men instruc- 
tors, who should be well disciplined, able to mamtam 
good order and acquainted with every detail of military 
training, so as to be able to complete the course of 
instruction in two weeks He sent me twenty five 
officers of all grades from the Volynski Regiment 
Then there ivas tlie question of supplies Were 'wc 
to have our omi kitchen ? It was found more expedient 
not to estabhsh one of our oum but to make use of the 
kitchen of a guard regiment, stationed not far from our 
quarters The ration was that of regular troops, consist- 
ing of tn 0 pounds of bread, cabbage soup, kasha (gruel), 
sugar and tea I would send a company at a tmie 
provided with pads, to fetch their meals 

Onthemornmg of May 26 all the recruits gathered 
in tile grounds of the Institute I Jiad tliem placed m 
rou s, so as to arrange them according to their lieight, anil 
divided the n liole body into two battalions of approx 
mateJyone thousand each Each battalion was divided 
into four companies, and each company subdivided into 
four platoons There was a man instructor in command 
of every plafoon, and in addition there was an officer 
m command of e\ ery company, so that altogether I 
to increase the number of men instructors to forty 
I addressed the women again, mformmg them that 
from the moment that they entered upon their duties 
tbe^ were no longer women, but soldiers I told tlicm 
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that they would not be allowed to leave the grounds, and 
that only between six and eight in the evening would 
they be permitted to receive relatives and friends From 
among the more intelligent recruits — and there were 
many university graduates m tlie ranks — I selected a 
number for promotion to platoon and company officers, 
their duties bemg limited to the domestic supervision, 
of the troop, since tlie men commanders were purely 
instructor, returning to their barracks at the-end of the 
day’s nork 

Next I marched the recruits to four barbers* shops, 
where from five in the monimg to twelve at noon a 
number of barbers cut short the Jiair of one w oman after 
another Cron ds outside the shops watched this unaccus- 
tomed proceeding, greeting with jeers each woman as she 
emerged, with hair close cropped and perhaps with an 
aching heart, from the barber’s saloon 

The same afternoon my soldiers received their first 
lessons m the large garden A recruit was detailed to 
stand guard at the gate and not to admit anybody 
without the permission of the officer m charge The 
watch was changed every two hours A high fence 
surrounded the grounds, and the drilling went on without 
interference Gzgglmg was stnctly forbidden, and I kept 
a sharp watch oi er the women I had about thirty of 
them dismissed without ceremony the first day Some 
were expelled for too much laughmg, others for frivolities 
Several of them threw themselves at mj feet, beggmg 
for mercy However, I made up my mmd that without 
severity I might just well give up mj project at the 
begmnmg If my word w as to carry w eight, it must be 
final and unalterable I decided How could one other- 
wise expect to manage two thousand women ? As soon 
as one of them disobeyed an order I quickly removed 
her uniform and sent her away In this work it was 
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quality and not quantity that counted, and I determined 
if necessary to dismiss •without scruple several hundreds 
of the recruits 

We received five hundred nfles for training purposes, 
sufficient only for a quarter of the force This necessi 
tated the elaboration of a method 'whereby the supply 
of rifles could be made use of by the entire body It "was 
thought V ell that the members of the Battalion of Death 
should be distinguished by special insignia We, there 
fore, ^devised new epaulets white, mth a red and black 
stripe A red and blackarrowhead w as to be attaclied to 
tlie right arm I ordered two thousand such insignia 
When evening came and the hour for going to bed 
arrived, the ivomcn ignored the order to turn m for the 
niglit at ten o’clock and continued chatting and laughing 
I rcpro\ ed the officer in charge, threatening to place her 
at attention for six hours m the event of the soldiers 
^ keeping awake after ten Fifty of the women I punished 
forthwith by ordering them to remain at attention for 
two hours To the rest I said 

“ Every one of j ou to bed this instant } I want j on 
to be so quiet that I could hear n fly buzz To morrou 
you will be up at five o’clock ” 

I spent a sleepless night There were rtany thing'' 
to think about and many difficulties to overcome 
At five only the officer m charge w as up Not a soul 
stirred in the barrack The officer reported to me that 
she had t'jnce ordered the women to get up, but none 
of them moved I came outandm a voice of thunder 
ordered 
“ Vstavai * *' * 

Enghtened and sleepj, mv recruits left their beds 
As soon as they had finished dressing and washing there 
was a summons to prayer I made pravmg a dad) 

* Gel up 
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dutj Breakfast followed, consisting of tea and bread 
At eight I had issued an order that the companies 
should all be formed into ranks ready for review in fifteen 
minutes I came out, passed each company, greeting it 
The company would answer in a chorus 
“ Good health to you. Commander ’* 

Trammg was resumed, andicontmued the combing- , 
out process As soon as I observed a girl making eyes at 
an instructor, behaving fnvolousl} , and generally neg 
lecting her work, I quickly ordered her to take off hey um 
form and go home In this manner I w ceded out about 
fifty on the second day I could not insist too strongly 
on the burden of reponsibihty I earned I constantly 
appealed to the women for the utmost seriousness in 
facing the task that lay before us The Battalion must 
either be a success or I must become the laughing stock 
ofthe country, at thesamelime bringing disgrace upon 
those who had supported my idea I admitted no new 
appheants, because rapid completion of the course of 
training so as to be able to dispatch the Battalion to the 
front was of the greatest importance 
For several dayii the drillmg went on, and the women 
mastered the rudiments of a soldier’s training On 
several occasions I resorted to slapping as punishment for 
misbehaviour 

One day the sentry reported to the officer in charge 
that two women, one a famous Enghshwoman, wanted to 
sec me I ordered the Battalion to remam at attention 
while I received the two callers, who were Emmelme 
Pankliurst and Princess Kikuatova, the latter of whom 
I knew 

Mrs Pankhurst was mtroduced to me, and I ordered 
the Battalion to salute “the eminent visitor who had 
done much for women and her country ” Mrs Pank- 
hurst became a frequent visitor of the Battahon, w atch- 
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ing it with deep interest as it into a well disciplined 
military unit We became very much attached to each 
other Jlrs Pankhurst mvited me to a dinner at the 
Astoria, the leading hotel m Petrograd, at ^vhich 
Kerensky and the various Allied representatives m the 
capital were to be present 

Meanwhile, the Battalion uas making rapid progress 
At first we suffered little annoyance The Bolshevik 
agitators did not take the project seriously, expecting it 
to come to a speedy end At the beginning I received 
only about thirty threatening letters Gradually, how- 
ever, it became known that I mamtamed the strictest 
discipline, commanding without a committee, and the 
propagandists began to regard zne as a danger, and 
sought a means for the frustration of my scheme 
On the evening appointed for the dinner I went to the 
Astoria There Kerensky was very cordial to me He 
told me that the Bolsheviks were preparmg a demonsfra* 
tion against the Provisional Government and that at 
first the Petrograd garrison had consented to organize 
a demonstration in favour of the Government Later, 
however, the garrison Jiad decided not to marclf The 
War Minister then asked me if I iv ould marcli with tlic 
Battalion m support of the Provisional Government 
I gladly accepted the invitation Kerensky told me 
that the Women’s Battalion had already exerted a 
beneficial influence, that several bodies of troops had 
expressed a willingness to leave for the front, that man) 
of the wounded had organized themselves for the purpose 
of going to the fighting line, declaring that if women 
could fight, then they — the cripples— w ould do so, too 
Finally he expressed Ins bdief that the onnounceinent 
of the marcliing of tlie Battalion of Deatli ould stimu 
late the garrison to follow suit 

It M as a pleasant evening tliat I spent at the Astoria 
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Upon leaving, an acquaintance who vas going m the 
same direction offered to drive me to the Institute I 
accepted the invitation, ahghtmg, however, at a little 
distance from headquarters, as I did not wish him to 
drive out of his way It was about eleven o’clock when 
I approached the temporarj barrack There was a 
small crowd at the gate, about thirtj fii c men, of all 
descriptions, soldiers, roughs, vagrants, and even some 
decent looking fellows 

“ Who are you ? What are you domg here ’ ” I 
questioned sharply 

“ Commander,” cried the sentry, “ they are waiting 
for you They have been here more than an hour , they 
broke through the gate and have been searching the 
grounds and the house for you When they became 
convinced that you were away they decided to w ait here 
for your return ” 

” Well, what do you want ’ ” I demanded of the group 
as they surrounded me 

“ What do we want, eh ’ We want you to disband 
the Battahon We have liad enough of this disciphne 
Enough blood has been shed We don’t want any more 
armies and militarism You are only creating new 
troiibles for the common people Disband your Bat- 
talion and we will leave you alone” 

“ I will not disband ! ” was my answer 

Several of them pulled out revolvers and threatened 
to kill me The sentry raised an alarm and all the 
women appeared at the wundou s, many of them with 
their rifles ready 

“Listen,” a couple of them argued agam, ‘ you are 
of the people and w e only want the w eal of the common 
man We want peace, not war And you are inciting 
to war agam We have had enough w ar, too much w ar 
We now understand the uselessness of war Surely j ou 
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don’t like to see the poor people slaughtered for the sake 
of the few rich. Come, join our side, and let us all ^York 
for peace.” 

“ You ate scoundrels ! ” I shouted with all my 
strength. ‘‘ You are idiots I I myself am for peace, but 
we shall never have peace till we have driven the 
Germans out of Russia. They w ill make slaves ofusand 
ruin our country and our freedom. You are traitors 1 ” 

Suddenly I ivas kicked violently in the back. Some 
one dealt me a second blow from the side. 

” Fire 1 ” I sliouted to my girls at tlie windows as I 
was knocked doivn, mindful that I had instructed them 
always to shoot in the air first as a warning. 

Several hundred rifles rang out in a volley. My assail’ 
ants quickly dispersed, and I was safe. However, 
they returned during the night and stoned the windows, 
breaking every pane of glass fronting the street. 
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M\ F16KT AGAINST COMJUTTEE EULE 

I T ■was after midnight ■when I entered the barracks 
The officer m charge reported to me the events 
of the evenmg It appeared that at first one of the 
group, a Bolshevik agitator, had made his way mside 
by telling the sentry that he had been sent by me for 
something As soon as he was admitted he got the 
women together and began a speech, appealing to them to 
form a committee and gov em themselves, m accordance 
with the new spirit He scoSed at them for submittmg 
to the system of disciplme which I bad established, 
calling It Tsanstic, and expressing his compassion for 
the poor gals ■wh6m I had punished Declaiming agamst 
the war, appeahng for peace at any price, he urged my 
recruits to act as free citizens, depose their reactionary 
chief and elect a new one m democratic fashion 

The result of the address was a spLt in the ranks of my 
Battalion More than half of them approved of the 
speaker, crying “ are free This is not the old 
regime' We want to be mdependent We ivant to 
e'vercise our own rights ” And they seceded from the 
troop, and findmg themsdves in the majontj after 
taking votes, elected a committee 

I was deeply agitated, and m spite of the late hour 
ordered the girls to form into ranks As soon as this 
was accomplished I addressed the following command to 
the body 
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hose who %v'ant a committee move over to tJje right 
Those who are against it go to the left ” 

The majority w ent to the right Only about three 
hundred stood at the left 

“ Now those of you who are willing to be treated by 
me as you have been treated hitherto to receive punish 
ment when necessary, to maintain the severest possible 
discipline in the Battalion and to be ruled without a 
committee, say yes ’ I exclaimed 
The group of three hundred on the left shouted m a 
chorus * Yes, we consent ’ We are willing. Com 
mander ” 

^ Turning to the silent crowd on tlie right I said 
“ Why did you join ’ I told you beforehand that it 
would he hard Did you not sign pledges to obey ’ I 
want action, not phrases Committees paralyse action 
by a flood of words ” 

“ We ate not slaves , we are free women,” many of 
the mutmeers shouted ‘‘This is not the old regime 
We want more courteous treatment, more liberty 
want to govern our own affairs hke the rest of the 
array ” 

‘ Ah, you foolish women I ” I answered ■in ith a sorroiN • 
mg heart ” I did not organize tins Battalion to be like 
the rest of the army We were to serve as an example 
and not merely to add a fe^% babas to the ineffectual 
millions of soldiersnow sn arming over Russia Wenerc 
to strike out a new p'lth and not mutate the demoralized 
army Had I knoivn what stuff you were made of, I 
w ould not have had anj tlung to do with j ou Consider, 
we were to lead m a general attack No'i , suppose ivc 
had a committee and the moment for the offensiie 

arn%ed Then the committee Suddenly decides not to 

advance and our iihole scheme is brouglit to no-^ 
thing ” 
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“ Certainly,” the rebels shouted We should uant 
to decide for ourselves whether to attack or not ” 

** Well,” I said, turning to them in disgust, ” you are 
not worthy of the uniforms you are u earing This uni 
form stands for noble S'lcnfice, for unselfish patriotism, 
for purity and honour and lojalty Every one of you 
IS a disgrace to the uniform Take it off and leave this 
place ” 

Jly order was met bj an outburst of scoffing and 
defiance 

“ Wc are in the niajontj We refuse to obe> your 
orders IVe no longer recognize your authontj We 
will elect a new chief ’ ” 

I was deeply hurt, but I controlled myself so as not to 
act rashly I resolved to make anotlier appeal to them, 
and said 

*‘ You will elect no new cluef But if jou want to 
go, go quietly Slake no scandal, for the sake of woman 
hood If all tlus becomes public it will injure and 
humiliate all of us Men will say tliat women are unfit 
for serious work, that they 3o not know how to carrj 
through an enterprise and that thej cannot Iielp quarrel 
ling We shall become a byword all over the world and 
jour act will be an eternal blot on our sex ” 

‘ But why are you so cruel and harsh to us ^ ’ the 
rebels began to argue again ‘ Why do you treat us as 
ifwewerema prison allowingus no hohdays, giving us 
no opportunity to go for walks, always shouting and 
ordermg us abouf ? You want to make us slaves ” 

“ I told you at the beginning that I should be strict, 
that I should shout and punish As to not letting you out 
of the grounds, you know that I do it because I cannot 
be sure of > our conduct outside I wanted this house 
to be a holy place I prajed to God to liallow us all 
wath His chastity I wislied >ou to go to the front as 
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saintly women, hoping that the enemy’s bullets would 
not touch you ” 

All night an argument raged between the three hun- 
dred loyal women and the mutineers I retired, leaving 
instructions with the officers to let the rebels do as they 
pleased, even to leave m their uniforms I was filled 
ivith despair as I reflected on the outcome of my enter 
prise My soul ached for all women as I thought of the 
disgraceful conduct of the girls who had pledged their 
honpur on. behalf of an idea and then deserted the banner 
tliey had themselves raised 

In the morning I was mfoimed that the rebels had 
elected a deputation to go to General Polovtze\ , Com 
mandcr of the Slilitary District, to make complaint 
against me, and that they had all departed in uniform 
The same day I was called to report to General Poloi • 
tzev on the whole matter The General advised me to 
meet some of the demands of the rebels and come to 
terms 

‘ The whole army is noii being run by committees of 
soldiers You alone cannot preserve the old system 
Let your girls form a committee so that a scandal will 
be averted and your great work thereby saved,” General 
Polovtzev tried to persuade me But I would not be 
persuaded 

He then went on to tell me tliat the soldiers of Ijhe 
Pirst and Tenth Armies, having heard of my work, had 
bought for me tw o icons, one of the Holy Mother and 
the other of Saint George, both of silver, framed in gold 
Tliey had telegraphed instructions to embroider two 
standards w ith appropriate mscnptions Kerensky, the 
General told me, had thought of making the presenta- 
tion a solemn occasion and had had my record m tbe 
army fully mvestigated, after which he had decided to 
buy a gold cross to preset to roe at the same time 
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“ Now what wll become of this ceremony if you do 
not pacify your women ? ” the General asked. 

I was, naturally, flattered by what Polovtzev told 
me, but I considered that duty came first and that I 
must not give in for the sake of the honours promised 
to me, in spite of the assurances he gave me that he 
would order the w’omen to ask my pardon if I consented 
to form a committee. 

“ I would not keep the rebels in the Battalion for any* 
thing,” I said. " Once havmg been insulted by them, 
I shall always consider them prejudicial to the organiza- 
tion. They would sap my strength here and would 
disgrace me at the front. The purpose of the Battalion 
was to set an example to the demorahzed men. Give 
them a committee, and all is lost. I shall have the same 
state oi thbgs as in the army. The disintegration there is 
a sufficient reason for my determination not to introduce 
the new system.” 

“Yes, I agree with you that the committees are a 
curse,” confidedtheGeneral. “But what is to be done ?” 

“ I know this much, that I» for one, will have nothing 
to do with committees,” I declared emphatically. 

The General jumped to his feet, struck the table with 
his fist and thundered : \ 

“And I order you to form a committee 1” 

I jumped up as well, I also struck the table and 
declared loudly : 

“ I will not 1 I started tliis work on condition that 
I should be allowed to run the Battalion as I saw fit and 
without any committees.” 

“ Then there is nothing left but to disband your Bat- 
talion!” proclaimed' General Polovtzev. > 

“ This very minute if you wish ! " I replied. 

I drove to the Institute. Knowing that the women 
had been ordered to return I placed ten sentries armed 
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With rifles nt the gates uith instructions not to olloii anj 
one to enter, and to shoot in case of trouble Slanj 
of the rebels came baton being threatened 'witii the rifles 
theyretircd Thej ^\cntbacktoPolo\tze\ aIio,forthe 
moment nt least, could do nothing for them lie reported 
the matter to Kcrensk\ with a recommendation that 
some action should be taken to control me. 

I proceeded to reorganize my Battalion There was 
onlj a remnant of three Imndrcd left of it, but it was a 
lo^ajl remnant, and I was not upset by the diminution in 
numbers 5tost of the remaining w omen w ere peasants 
like myself illiterate but % erj devoted to !MothcrIlussia 
All of them but one were under Hurt) fi\ e > ears of age 
Hie exception was Orlo\a who was forty, but of an 
umisuall). powerful constiUitJon Wc resumed the 
drilling With greatci zeal than c\ct 

A <lo) or two later ICcrensl^'s adjutant telephoned 
lie wanted me to come to the Winter Palace to see the 
Uar Minister The antechamber was again croirdcd 
with many people and I was greeted by several acquaint 
nticts At the appomtetl time I was shown into Kerin 
sky’s stiuU 

Kerensks was pacing the room vigorously nslcntcrcil 
His forebtad was knit m a lica\j frown 

“ Good morning, Ministir,” I grcctcil Jiim 

“ Gopil morning,” lie answered coldly, witJioul 
extending Jus hand 

“Are sou a soldier?” he asked abruptly 

* Yes ” I rephed 

“Then whs don’t you obc\ your superior*?” 

” Because I am in the right iii this case The orders 
are against tlie interests of my country and in \aolalion 
of my charter ” 

‘‘■Vou must obey 1” Kerensky raised hissoicetoa 
high pitch and Ids face was fluslieil with nngtr ’ I 
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order you to form a committee to-morrov^, to treat the 
women courteously, and to cease punishing them I 
OthenMse I uxll get nd of you * ” The War. Minister 
banged his fist on the table to give emphasis to his 
■words 

But I felt that I was right, so this fit of temper did 
not frighten me, but, on the contrary, streagthened my 
determination. 

“ No 1 ” I shouted, brmgmg doivn my fist, too, “ no, I 
am not going to form any committees I started out 
with the understandmg that there would be the strictest 
discipline m the Battalion You can disband it now A 
soldierlwas and a soldier I shall remam. Ishallgohome, 
retire to a village and settle there m peace ” And I 
ran out, slammmg the door angrily m the face of tlie 
astonished Mmister 

In high agitation I returned to the Institute, and 
ha\mg assembled the women, I addressed them as 
follows ^ 

“ I am gomg home to morrow The Battalion mil be 
disbanded, because I would not consent to form a com- 
mittee You all know that I had warned all the appli- 
cants pre\ioiisly that I should be a severe disciphnanan 
Iwantedtomakc tlus Battalion an example that would 
shine for ever m the history of our countrj I hoped 
to show that w here men failed women could succeed I 
dared to dream that women would mspire men to 
great deeds and save our unhappy land But my liopes 
are now shattered TIic majority of the w omen w ho 
responded to my appeal proved themselves weak and 
cowardly, and they have ivrccked my scheme for the 
salvation of suffering Russia I have just come back 
from Kerensky He told me that I must form a 
committee, but I refused Have >ou ati> idea what a 
committee would mean ? ” 
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or to disband the Battalion. Since I flatly refused to do 
the former there remains nothing for me but to go home. 
Good-bye for the present : I am going to the Duchess of 
Lichtenberg for the afternoon.” 

The Duchess was one of the circle of society women 
who had taken a deep interest in my work. She w’as a 
very simple and lovable soul, and I needed some one to 
' whom I could pour out my heart. I was always sure that 
tiie Duchess w’ould understand and be helpful. 

“IViiat oils you, Maria ? ” were the words rnthwjiich 
she greeted me as soon as I appeared on the threshold 
of her house. 

I could not restram my sobs, and told her haltingly of 
the mutiny and the consequent collapse of the Battalion. 
It weighed heavily on me and I felt myself crushed by the 
disaster. She was shocked at the news and cried witli 
me. Tlie beautiful dream we had cherished was shat- 
tered. 'It was indeed a melancholy evenirtg. I stayed 
with her for dinner. ^ , '1 

About eight o’clock one of my women called and asked 
to see me and she was shown in. She had been sent 
from the barracks as a messenger to report to me the 
results of a visit they had paid to General Polovtzev. 
It appeared that my three hpndrcd loyaUstshadarmed 
themselves with their rifles and liad gone to the Com- 
mander of the Military District, demanding that he 
should come out to see them. They were not in a mood 
for trifling and meant business. The General came 
' out. 

“RTiat have you done to our Commander ? ” they 
demanded stemly- 

”I haven’t done anything to her,” Polovtzev 
answered, amazed at tliis tlireatening demonstration. 

^^c want back our Conunanderl” my women 
shouted. "We want her back immediately. She is s 
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but I ^^ould not yield He gradually became angrj 
“ Are you a soldier ? ” he repeated the question put to 
me by Iverensky 
“ Yes, General 1 ” 

“Then don’t you obey orders?” 

“ Because they ore agamst the interests of tlie countr}' 
The committees arc a plague They hav e destroyed our 
army,” I ansuered 

“ But it IS the lau of the countrj%” he declared 
“Yes, and it is a ruinous lau, designed t6 break up 
the front in time of Mar ” 

“Nou I ask jou to do it as a matter of form,” he 
argued in a different tone altogether, perhaps himself 
realizmg the truth of my words “ All theormy commit- 
tees are beginning to make mquuries about jou ‘ Who 
IS this Botchkarei a ’ ’ they ask, ‘ and why is she allo\i ed 
to command inthout a committee?’ Do it only for 
the sake of form Your girls are so devoted to you 
that a committee elected bv them would never seriously 
bother > ou At the same tmie it would save trouble ” 
Then my lady visitors surrounded me and begged and 
coaxed me to give Some of them wept, others 

embraced me, all of them wcasperated my nerves 
Nothmg was more calculated to enrage me than this 
wheedimg I grew impatient and completely lost self 
control, abandoning myself to hj sterm 

“ You are rascals, all of j ou 1 You want to destroy 
the country Get out of here 1 ” I shrieked wildly 
“Be Silent! How dare you shout like that ? lama 
General I w ill kill you 1 ” Polovtzev thundered at me, 
trembling with rage 

“ All right, you can kill me I Kill me * ” I cried out, 
tearing mj coat open and pomting to my chest “ Kill 
me ' ” 

TheGenexal then threw up lus hands, muttering angrily 
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under his breath “ MTiat the de\ il ^ This is a demon, 
not a ivoman ' There is nothing to be done ith her,” 
and wth his mixed following he withdrew 
The follow mg morning a telegram came from General 
Polovtzev, mformmg me that I should be allowed to 
contmue my work without a committee’ 

Thus ended the dispute caused by the mutiny m the 
Battalion, which Ind nearlj wrecked the entire under 
taking It was a hard fight that I had made but, eon 
nnced of my riglit, there was no question of retrcatuig 
for me 

ents have completclj justified my con\ iction Tlie 
RussianArmy,onco the most colossal militarj machmem 
the w orld, w as ivreckcd m a few months by the committee 
system Commg f com tlie trenches, w here I had learned 
at first hand w hat a curse the committees w ere pro> ing 
I realized earl) their fatal significance To me it has 
always been clear that a committee meant ceaseless 
speech making That was the oustanding factor about 
it to me I considered no other aspect of it I knew 
that t)iD Germans worked all daj while our men talked, 
and in war, I alwajs realized that it was action that 
counted and conquered 
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mg into wlnt seemed a conflict with the Bolsheviks 
Everybody said ‘ Something is gomg to happen to daj ” 
As we approached the Mars Field, where the opposing 
demonstration as held, I ordered my soldiers to sit down 
and rest for fifteen minutes 

“ Form ranks ^ ” I ordered at the end of that time 
W e were all more or less nervous, as if on the eve of an 
offensive I addressed a few words to the Battalion, 
inslnictmg them to support me to the end, not to msult 
anyjiody, not to run away at the least provocation, m 
order to avoid a panic They all pledged themselv es to 
fulfil my instructions 

Before resuming the march the Captain of the Im ahds, 
several of lus suborduiate offieexs, and all my mstruc- 
tors came fonvard and asked to march m the front row 
with me I objected, but they insisted, and I finally hod 
to give way, in spite of my desire to show the Bolsheviks 
that 1 was not afraid 

The crow ds on the Mars Field were mdeed enormous 
A long procession, with BolshcTist banners, flowed 
into the great square Wc stopped within fiftj feet of n 
Bolshevist cart and were met promptly by a hml of 
jokes and curses TJierc were jeers at the expense of 
the Provisional Government and shouts of “ Long h'<‘ 
the revolutionary dcmocracj ’ Down with the war 1 ” 
Some of the women could not suppress their mdignation 
and began to onsw cr back, provolung heated argument 
“ ^Vlicn you erj , ‘ Dowm \ntli the war I ’ you ore help- 
ing to dcstro3 Free nussia,” I declared, stepping forward 

and addressmg m> turbulent neighbours “Wcmu'it 
beat tlie Germans first and then there vnW be no war ” 
“ Kill her 1 Kill licr 1 ** several voices threatened 
Greath cxcitctl, I ruslied a few steps nearer to tlic 
crowd "Mv fingers grippetl the tw o pistols, but m all the 
tumult tliat followctl, the idea ims fixetl m my mind 
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that I must not shoot at my own people, common workers 
and peasants 

“ Woke up, joxi deluded sons of Russia ’ Thinkuhat 
you arc doing ! You are destroying the Motherlartd 1 
Scoundrels ! ” I concluded as their jeers contmued 

51} mstructors tried to hold me back as the tlirong 
£n\ armed round me, but I tore mj self out of their arms 
and plunged mto the thick of it I worked mj^elf up to 
such a state of frenzy that I did not cease talking even 
when a volley of shots was sent into our midst Then 
my ofRcers ordered the Battahon to fire There foUb^\ ed 
a terrible scuffle 

Tu o of mj instructors were killed, one while defending 
me Two others were wounded Ten of m> women 
were also wounded Man\ bullets grazed me, but J 
escaped tdl struck unconscious by a blow on the head 
with an iron bar, from belund Many of the onlookers 
were draivn mto the scrimmage and the result was a 
panto 

I recovered consciousness m tbec\ emng I was m m^ 
owm bed with a physician beside it He told me that 
although I had lost a good deal of blood mj wound w as 
not senous, and that I should be able to resumemy duties 
soon 

Late m the e\ enmg the offleer in charge reported that 
Michael Rodznnko had come to see me The phj siaan 
a ent out to meet him and I heard the two conversing m 
the room next to mine Kodzianko's first question was 
w hether I had been killed It appeared that rumours 
w ere bemg spread m the town that I had been struck 
dead on tlio Mars Field The doctor’s account of mj 
condition npparcntlj came as a jo^Tul relief to the Presi 
dent of the Duma 

He then came in and smilingly approached mj bed and 
kissed me 
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“ My little heroine, I am \ery glad that yon escaped 
serious injury There n ere many alarming reports about 
you It was a brave act to march straight into the midst 
of the Bolsheviks Nevertheless, it was foolish of you 
and the wounded men to oppose such tremendous odds 
I have heard of your victory m the fight against the 
introduction of the committee system m the Battalion 

Wclldone \ I wanted to call and congratulate you earlier, 

but I ha\ e been very busy ” 

I sat up m bed to shoiv my visitor that I was quite 
well ' lie told me of the appointment of General Kornilov 
to the command of the south ucstem front, and of a 
lunclieon to be given tlie following day at the inter 
Palace, at which Kornilov would bo present Rodzianko 
inquired if I should be strong cnougli to attend it, and 
the physician thought that I probably should Rod 
zianko then took his leave, assuring me of his readiness 
to help me at all times and wishing me a spcc<lj recovery 
The following morning I spent at the window, vith 
my head bandaged, Avatching my uomcn drill I felt 
strong enough to go with Rodzianko to the luncheon 
lie called before noon and drove me to the Winter 
Palace In the reception room there I was introduced 
by the President of the Duma to General Komilo\ 
Jliddlc a^ed, with a spare, manlj , vigorous frame, a 
keen face, grey moustache, Mongol c}es, semi Mongol 
check bones this w as Kornilov He spoke little, but 
every w ord he uttered rang out clearly One felt instinc 
tivcly that here Avas a man of poAvcrful character arid of 
dogged perseverance 

“ I am very glad to meet you,” he said, shaking mj 
hand “ I congratulate you on your determined fight 
against the committees ’ 

“ General,” I replied, Iwas determined because mj 
heart told me that I was in the right ” 
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“ AlTcays follow the advice of your heart,” he said, 
“ and you will do right.” 

At this moment Kerensky appeared. We rose to greet 
him. He shook hands with Kornilov, Rodzianko and 
me. The War Minister w'as in a good humour and smiled 
benignly at me. 

” Here is an obstmate little person. I never saw her 
hke,” Kerensky said, pointing at me. “ She took it into 
her head not to form a committee, and nothing could 
break her nnll. One must do her* justice. She is a 
diehard, holding out all alone against us all. She 
foolishly persisted in maintainmg that no such law 
existed.” 

“ Well,” said Rodzianko in my defence, “ she isn’t 
such a fool. She is perhaps ^nser than you and me 
together.” 

We were then asked into the dinmg*room. Kerensky 
was seated at the head of the table, I at its opposite end. 
Rodzianko was on Kerensky’s right, Kornilov was on my 
right. There were also three Allied Generals present. 
One was on my left, and the other two were between 
Kerensky and Kornilov. 

The conversation was carried on mostly in a foreign 
tongue and I imderstood nothing. Besides, I had my 
troubles with the dishes and table etiquette. I did not 
knowhow to deal with the unfamiliar dishes, ahd blushed 
deeply several times.-whilel watched my neighbours from 
the comers of my eyes. 

Now and theni engaged in conversation n*ilhKomilov. 
He approved my decided views about the necessity of 
disciplme in the army, and declared that if discipline 
were not restored, then Russia was lost. The burden of 
Kerensky’s conversation at the table was, that in spite 
of the considerable disintegration that was thinning the 
ranks of the army, it was not too late as yet. He 
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was contemplatmg . tnp to the trout, 

•rt uould lead to our troops taking *e °itensi« 
rmaUy Kerensky got np, and the luncheon was ove 
He told me before leavrng a** " “"'I'’'' 

presentation to me ot the two standards and icons 
sent by the soldiers from the front I replied that 
did not deserve such honours, but hoped to be able to 

lustity his trust m me . „ to 

Kornilov parted from me cordially, invitmg 
call on him at his headquarters when I arrived at ft 
froAt Rodzianko then escorted me home and asked 
me to come to see him before leaving ff ‘he fronh 
The time remaming before the date fixed by 
for the dedication of ^“‘‘“''on’s battle flag™ P 

m intensive training and rifle practice. Then 

almost ready to go to the front and awaited June 
v^ith impatience. ,,,-u 

Finally that day arrived. The women ere m g 
spirits My heart was filled 

Battalion arose early Every soldier had a nev umform 
The rifles were spick and span There was 
feeling in the air. Wewere all cheerful, though ne 
under the weight of responsibility which the da> w 

At nine in the morning two bands arrived at our 
They werd follov ed by Captain Kuzmin, assistant Lom 
mander of the Betrograd Military District, vnth instm 
tions for the Battalion to be at the St Isaac s Catlicara 
at ten o’clock in full military array. We started 
almost immediately, led by the two military bands* 
The throng of people moving m the direction o 
Cathedral was enormous The entire neighbourho^ " 
Imed up with imits of the garrison There were ttwp^ 

of all kinds There was even a bod> of Cossacl^. 

flags on the points of their spears A group of dis 
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guished citizens 'ind oniocr? stoo<i on tlic steps Ic'iding 
to the entrance df the churcli It included Kcrenskj, 
Rodznnko, Miliukov, Kornilov, Polovtzei nnd others 
The Battahon saluted ns v,e marchetl into the huge 
building 

The ofFicmting clergy i\eie two bishops and twche 
priests The church was filled to overflowung A hush 
fell on the vast gathering as I was asked to step fon\ nrd 
and give my name I was seized with fear, as if m tlic 
presence of God Himself The standard that was to be 
consecrated was placed in mj hand and two old battle 
flags w ere crossed over it, hidmg me almost completely 
m thcirfolds The officiating bishops then addressed me, 
dwelling upon the unprccedcnlc<l honour implied m the 
dedication of an arm) standard for a woman 

It was not customarj to inscribe the name of a Com 
mandcr on tlic flag of a military unit, he cKplamod, but 
the name of Maria Botchkareva was emblazoned on this 
standard, which, in case of m) death, w ould he returned 
to the Cathedral and ne\ cr used by another Commander 
As he spoke and said the prajers, in the course of which 
he sprinkled me three times with holj ivnter, I prajed to 
the Lord wath all my heart and might The eexemon) 
lasted about an Iiour, aftcrwhich two soldiers, delegates 
from the First nnd Third ormics presented to me two 
icons given b) fellow soldiers, with inscriptions on the 
cases, expressmg their trust m me as the woman who 
would lead Russia to honour and rcnowTi 

I iras Immbled I did not consider mj self wortli) of 
such honours When asked to rccen c the two icons I 
fell on mj knees before them nnd prajed for God’s 
guidance How could I, an ignorant woman justify 
the liope nnd trust of so many brn\ c and enlightened 
sons of mj country ’ 

General Komilo%, representing the arm\, then pre 
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seemed so that day. I felt that Russia’s manhood was 
ready to foUo'vv the Battidion and strike the final blow 
for the salvation of tlie country v 

It was an illusion, and my disenchantment w as not very 
long delayed But it was such a beautiful illusion that 
I gamed enough strength from it to w ork patiently for 
its renewal and realization What those thousands of 
Russian soldiers, assembled m the neighbourhood of the 
St Isaac’s Cathedral, felt on June 25, 1917, was the 
thrill that comes from self sacrifice for the truth, from 
unselfish devotion to the Motherland, from lofty idealism 
It convmced me that the milhons of Russian soldiers, 
scattered over their vast country, w ere amenable to the 
word of truth, and instilled mto me faith m the 
ultimate restoration of my country 

After the consecration of the Battalion’s standard, 
there remained less than two days before leaving for the 
front These w ere spent m preparations We had to 
organize a supply unit of our own, as we could not take 
with, us the kitchen of the Guard Regiment that w e had 
used Also, every member of the Battalion received 
complete war equipment 

On June 29 we left the grounds of the Institute and 
marched to the Kazan Cathedral, on the way to the 
railway station The bishops addressed us, dwelling upon 
the significance of the moment and blessing us Again 
large crowds follow ed us mto the Cathedral and to the 
station When we started out from the church a group 
of Bolsheviks blocked our way The women imme 
diately began to load their rifles f ordered them to stop 
this, put my sw ord in tlie scabbard, and marched forward 
to the Bolsheviks 

^^Wby do you block the way f Foix scoff at us 
w omen, claimmg that w e can’t do anythmg Then, w h> 
did you come here to interfere w ith our gomg ’ It is a 
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seemed so that day I felt that Russia’s manhood was 
ready to follow the Battalion and strike the final blow 
for the salvation of tlie country ^ 

It w as an illusion, and my disenchantment w as not very 
long delayed But it was such a beautiful illusion that 
I gamed enough strength from it to work patiently for 
its renewal and realization What those thousands of 
Russian soldiers, assembled m the neighbourhood of the 
St Isaac’s Cathedral, felt on June 25, 1917, was the 
thrill that comes from self sacrifice for the truth, from 
unselfish devotion to the Motherland, from lofty idealism 
It convinced me that tlie millions of Russian soldiers, 
scattered over their vast country, w ere amenable to tlie 
word of truth, and instilled into me faith m the 
ultimate restoration of my country 

After the consecration of the Battalion’s standard 
there remamed less than two dajs before leaving for the 
front These were spent m preparations We had to 
organize a supply unit of our own as we could not take 
with us the kitchen of the Guard Regiment that we had 
used Also, everj member of the Battalion received 
complete war equipment 

On June 29 w e left the grounds of the Institute and 
marched to the Kazan Cathedral, on the way to the 
railwaj station The bishops addressed us, dwellmg upon 
the significance of the moment and blessing us Again 
large crowds followed us into the Cathedral and to the 
station When we started out from the church a group 
of Bolsheviks blocked our way The women imme 
diately began to load their rifles I ordered them to stop 
tlus, put my sword in the scabbard, and marched fonrard 
to the Bolsheviks 

do you block the way ? You scofif aC us 
women, claimmg that w e can’t do anything Then, w hj 
did you come here to interfere with our going ’ It is a 
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insolence of these rulBans, and hurried to the Com- 
mandant of the station to beg protection, v 

“ But what can I do ? ” answered the Commandant 
helplessly. “ I am powerless. Therearefifteen hundred 
of them, and therewis nothing to be done but to submit 
patiently to their derision and win their goodwill by 
kindness.” 

The death penalty had already been abolished in the 
army. 

The officer m charge returned with empty hands. She . 
found a few of the rioters in the barracks, behaving 
'offensively towards the w'omcn. Having tried ^inly 
to get rid of them by persuasion she telephoned to me. 

I had barely seated myself at the dinner table when her 
summons reached me. 1 hastened mto a motor and 
drove to the barracks. 

“ What are you doiixg here ? ” I asked sharply, as I 
jumped from the car and ran inside. “What do you 
want? Go out of here! I will talk to you outside if 
you want anything.” 

“Ha, ha, hal” the men jeered. “Who are you? 
What sort of a baha is this ? ” •• 

“ I am the Commander.” 

“ The Commander, ch ? Ha, ha, ha I Look at this 
Commander 1 ” they scoffed. 

“Now,” I spoke slowly and firmly, “you have no 
business here whatever. You have got to go away. 

I wdll be at your service outside If you w’ant anything 
you can tell me there. But you must get out of here I ” 

The men, there werconly a scorcof them, n ent towards 
the door, still jeering and muttering curses. I followed, 
them. Immediately outside a large cron d had collected, 
ottractctl by tbe noise. As I faced these depraved men 
in soldiers’ uniforms my heart was pained at the sight 
of them. A more ragged, tatterctl, demoralized lot of 
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soldiers I had never seen. Most of them ^<1 0;'= ^ 
of murderers. Others were mere boys, corrupted by 

Bolshevist propaganda. 1017 it 

A little whUe ago. in the old days of January. 1917, 
rvould have been suffleient to execute a couple of thOT 
to transform the fifteen hundred into 
obedient human beings. Now, the mig y 
military organisation, while engaged in a inortal com 

withaneneWofttnpendousstrength,hadbeenrendered 

. incapable of coping with evm such a ? J 

recalcitrants 1 This was my first experience of the to 
after an interval of two months. ®“V'*’f,Afthis 
stage the disintegrating influences had “ 

short period of time! It was tour 
..Revolution, and the front was already seriously inf ecte 
bv the blight of disobedience. 

Why did you come here t What devil broug i y 
here? You want to fight ? We want peace 1 We 
had enough fighting t ” was shouted at me from ^ 

Yes, I want to fight. How can we have peace save 
by fighting the Germans ? I have had more exper 
of war than you, and I want peace as much '‘“y 
here. If you want me to talk more to you and an 
any questions you care to ask me, come i 

is getting late now. I shall be at your disposal^ 
to-morrow.” , 

The gang drifted away in groups, some still s - 
others arguing. I transferred the women from 
second barrack into the first for greater s^e j, 
posted sentinels at every entrance. This 
the women somewhat, but they were even 
aged when they heard me refuse an invitation to 
the night at Staff Headquarters. How could I leave 
women alone with these fifteen hundred ruffians m 
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or have you no sense of shame ? Perhaps some of ‘the 
■w omen here are your sisters And I sec that some of 
you are old men If you want anytlnng, come to sec 
me I am always ready to talk and argue and ansi\ei 
questions But leave the women alone, you shameless 
ruffians } " 

My tirade was met by an outburst of laughter and 
jeers that incensed me even more 

You ^\lll go away this instant or kill me here I ” I 
shrieked, flinging myself forivard “ You hear ^ Kfll 
me ! ” I was trembling with rage The roughs cre 
impressed by my tone and words They left one by 
one, and we settled down for a couple of hours of sleep 
In the morning General Valuyev, now Commander of 
the Ten til Army, reviewed the Battalion He was 
great!}' pleased and expressed his gratification to me at 
the perfect discipline and bearing of the unit Onr owi 
two kitchens then prepared dinner, after the> liod 
received a supply of food and provender Tlierc irere 
twelve horses attached to the Battalion, slk drivers, 
eight cooks, two shoemakers In addition to “these 
sixteen men, there were tw o military instructors accom 
panying us The men were alw ays kept separate from 
the women 

After dinner the deserters began to assemble around 
our barracks I had promisetl to debate with them on 
the precedmg day, and llicy now took me at my word 
“ Where are you taking your soldiers ? To fight for 
the bourgeoisie ’ AVhat for ? You claim to be a peasant 
woman, then why do jou want to shed the peoples’ 
blood for the ncli exploiters ? ” 

These and many similar questions were fired at me 
from manj directions 

I stood up, folded my arms and eyed the croud 
sternly I must confess that n tremor ran o\er me a* 
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m> eyes passed from one rascal to another They m ere 
a desperate lot, lookmg more like beasts tJnn Jmman 
beings The dregs of the army, trulj 

“Look at yourselves," I began, “and think «Iiat 
has become of jou 1 You, \rlio once advanced like 
heroes agamst the enemy's devastating fire and sufferetl 
like faithful sons of the Motherland m the defence of 
Russia, Ijing for vv ceks m the muddy, v ermm infested 
trenches, and cravv ling thioughNoMan'sLand Consider 
for a moment vs hat j ou arc now and v\ hat > ou v\ ere a * 
little while ago Onlj last winter jou were the pride 
of the country and thewotld Now jou are the cxecra 
tion of the armj and the nation Surclj tlicre are some 
among >ou viho belonged to the Fifth Siberian Corps, 
aren’t there ? ’’ 

“Yes, jes ’’ 

“ Then j ou ought to remember me — Yoshka — or Jiav o 
hcaid of me ” 

“ Yes, w e do ! R c know you 1 ” came from sev oral 
parts of the crowd 

“ Well, if you know me, you ouglit also to know that I 
waded in the mud of the trenches together with jou 
that I slept on the same vret ground ns you or your 
brother , that I faced the same dangers, suffered tlic 
same hunger, shared the same cabbage soup tlmt \ ou 
had Wiy then do y ou attack me ? Whjdoyoujccr 
at me ? How and wlicn Ime I earned your contempt 
and derision ? ” 

‘ \Micn you were a common soldier,” answered a 
couple of voices “ you were like one of us But nov\, 
bemg an oflicer, you arc under the mflucncc of the 
bourgeoisie ” 

“ ho made me an officer if not y ou 7 Didn’t your 
comrades, the common soldiers of tlu First and Tenth 
Armies, send special delegates to honour me and present 
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icons and standards to me, thus raismg me to the grade 
of officer ? I am of the people, blood of your blood, a 
toiling peasant girl ” 

“ But we are tired of war We Maht peace,’* they 
complained, unable to find fault wjtli me pcrsonallj 
‘I want peace, too But how can jou hive peace’ 
Show me how ’ ” I insisted vigorously, observing that 
my words were soothing the temper of the crowd con 
siderabij 

' ‘‘Why, simply by leaving the front and going home 
That’s how we can have peace ” 

“Leave the front • ’* I shouted, with all the force at 
my command “ Whnt will happen then ’ Till mel 
^VlU you have peace ? Never 1 The Germans w lU just 
walk over our defences and crush thepeople and their free- 
dom Thisiswar Youaresohhersand youknow what 

\ w ar IS You know that all is fair m war To leave the 
trenches 1 Why not hand Russia over to the Kaiser I 
It’s the same thing, and you know it as well as I No, 
there is no other way to peace than through an offensive 
and the defeat of the enemy Conquer the Germans and 
there will be peace 1 Shoot thorn, kill them, stab them, 

but do notfratemizewitbthefoes of ourbeloved Russia! 

“ But they fraternize w ith us They are tired of the 
war, too They want peace as much as we," said a few 
men 

“ They are deceiving you Thej fraternize here and 
send soldiers to fight our Allies ’ 

“ What are the Allies to us if they do not want peace ? ’ 
some argued 

“ They do not want peace now because they know 
that the Germans are treacherous You and I know ih 
too Haven’t the Germans asphyxiated thousands of 
OUT brethren with their deadly gases Haven t we ah 
suffered from their base tncks ’ Aien’t the} now 
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occupying a large part of our countrj ’ Le^ s dn^ e 
them out aild have peace I ” 

There was silence Nobody had anji;hmg to say 
Greatly encouraged, I resumed, just as a happy idea 
dawned upon me* 

“ Yes, let us dnve them out of Russia Suppose I 
were to take j ou along to the front, to feed you uell, to 
equip jou with neu umforms and boots, uould you go 
uuth me to attack the treacherous enemj ” 

“Yes, yes* We uill go* You are our conu^de * 
You are not a bourgeois vampire I With you, ue uiU 
go I ” many voices rang from all sides 

“ But if j ou go mth me,” I said, “ I shall keep you 
under the severest disciplme There can be no armj 
without discipline I am a peasant like >ou and I 
would take jour word of honour to remain faithful 
But should anj one of you attempt to escape, I uould 
have bun shot promptly ” 

“We agree I We are w illing to follow y ou 1 You are 
one of us* Hurrah forYashka* Hurrah for Botch 
karev a * ’ the crowd roared almost unanimously 
It was a soul stirring scene But on hour ago these 
tattered men acted as if their hearts were deadened 
Now they were beating warmly A short time ago 
they looked like the most degraded ruffians , novs their 
faces were lit v\ ith the fire of humanity It seemed a 
miT'icle But it was not Sucli is the soul of the 
Russian , at one moment it is hardened and brutal, at 
another it is full of devotion and love 
I spoke to General Valuyev and begged pernussion to 
take the body of deserters to tlie front, asking for equip 
ment for them The General refused He u as afraid 
that they would demoralize the rest of the men I offered 
to be responsible for their conduct, but I could not bring 
over the General to my point of view 
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So I had to return wtli emptj hands, hut I did not 
disclose the truth to the men I told them that there 
u as no equipment available and that as soon as it arrived 
they would be dispatched to the Battalion’s sector 
Ikleamvlnle, I mvitcd them to escort us but of Jfolodeclino 
in the morning 

We started out, m full array at ten the foHou mg daj 
Eacli of the girls earned her full equipment, a burden of 
about sixty five pounds There were twenty miles 
*ahead of us to Corps Headquarters TJie road was 
open, fields alternating with woods stretching on both 
sides of it 

I had telegraphe<l to Headquarters ordering supper, 
expecting to arrive there early m t)ie evening But 
clouds gitlicrod overhead and slio^rcrs impeded our pro 
gress to such an extent that tlic uomcn could scarcelj 
keep up their strength Whenever v\c passed a village, 
it was a great temptation to let them take a rest m it 
hut I luicu that I should never be able to rally them 
again that day if I once allowed them to break the 
ranks So I v\as compelled to keep the Battalion on 
the march and to press on regardless of the condition 
of the road or the weather 

I I v\ as eleven at night v\ hen w c arriv ed at Corps Head 
quarters and were met by General Kostiajev, Cluef of 
Staff, v\ ho inv ited us to go to cat the meal prepared for 
us The General in command vi ould review us to morrow , 
he said Tlic girls were loo tired to cat They fell hkc 
logs in the bam assigned to the Battalion and slept all 
night m their clothes 

1 he Corps Iltarlquarters w ere situatorl at Bcdki '' ® 
breakfasted in t!ie barracks after which we proceeded to 
prepare for rc\ tew by llie General in command 1 
bttn iiuittd to lunch at Staff Ikadquirttrs after 
rev lew 
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It ^\as then that I found that several of my girls were 
suffering fioni the effects of the arduous march on the 
preceding da) Tno of them, Skndlovn, my adjutant, 
the daughter of an Admural who had commanded the 
Black Sea Fleet, tvnd Dubrovskaya, the daughter of a 
General, were too ill to remam m the ranks and were 
sent to a hospital I appointed Princess Tatuyev a, n ho 
belonged to a famous Grusm family m Tiflis, to be my 
adjutant She nas a brave and lo)al girl, of high 
education and spoke fluently tliree foreign languages • 

At twelve I formed the Battalion for re\ len Knou - 
ing hon much the women had gone through the pre% lous 
day, 1 relaxed sternness for the moment and joked 
with my soldiers, coaxing them to make an effort to 
make a good impression on the General The girls 
did their best to pull themselves together and were ready 
to show the General n hat the Battalion n as n orth The 
Corps Commander arrived soon He reviewed my 
soldiers, gave them a thorough examination, resorting 
oven to some catch tests 

“ Magnificent I ” he said enthusiasticall) at the con- 
clusion of the test, congratulating me and shaking my 
hand “ I v\ould hot have believed it possible for men, 
let alone women, to master the training in four weeks 
so well Why, we have had recruits here who had 
undergone three months’ drilling, and the) could not 
compaie with your girls ” 

He then spoke a few words of praise to the viomen 
themselves, and tny soldiers w ere immensely pleased I 
proceeded with theGeneral and Ins suite to Headquarters, 
where luncheon was awaiting us He nearly kissed me 
when he learned that there w ere no committees m ray 
Battalion, so genuine was his delight 
y “Since the committees were instituted in the arm), 
everything has changed.” he said “ I love the soldiers 
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the shock, ran out of the house, threiv myself into the 
Corps Commander’s motor and ordered his chauffeur to 
drive to Redki instantly 

A friend of the Chief of Staff, Kostiayev, told me later 
that tliere was a great commotion as soon as I left the 
room Kerensky was funous at first 
“ Shoot her ! ” he ordered m a fury 
‘ Mmister,” said General Valujes, the Commanderof 
the Tenth Army, m my defence, “ I have knoivn Botch , 
kareva for three years She first tasted war as a mepj.ber ‘ 
ofmj Corps She suffered more than any other soldier 
at the front, because she suffered both as a noman and 
as a soldier She vas aluays tlic first to voluntcei for 
any enterprise, tlius serving as an example She is n 
plain soldier and a word is a pledge to her If she had 
been promised the command of the Battalion Avithout 
the aid of a committee, she would ne\er understand 
a violation of the pledge ” 

The Commander of my Corps and otlier officers also 
spoke up for me Fmally some remembered that 
Kereoskj load abolished capital punishment 

“Capital punislunent has been abolished, Minister,” 
they said “If Botchkoreva is to be shot, then vhv 
not let us shoot some of those fifteen hundred deserters 
who are raismg the devil here ? ” 

iCerenskj then abandoned the thought of shootmg me, 
but insisted before departing from MoloJechno that I 
should be tried and punished The trial ne\er took 
place ' 

The Corps Commander was vetj agitated vhen he 
discovered that I had disappeared with his car He had 
to borron one to get to Redki, and although pleased in 
his heart nith my outburst he decided to give me a 
scolding and remmd me of discipline I was too evciled 
'and nervous to do anything when I returned from 
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Molodedmo and so hy donn m ■"5 ‘l 

0^::dtoZ" -rb^eachot d.sc.pl^ 
'Trat^iSl brforrthe Commnnde. late m the after 
„„U:;rbeteprnnanded„,ct„r„t,u^^^^^^^^^^ 

The Gener‘\l’s rebuff as se^ ere m\ 

pomt of .t nithout argument, recogu.zmg that m) 

behaviour was unpardonable „,,„Headauartcrs 

• The hour for dinner came, and I u ent to Heaclqum 

The scene at the table uas one of ,„j,,el,no 

Everybody knew of uhat had >-PP-!^"^ 

The officers M inked Uiouingb rtarecl 

I was the hero of the swet rejoicing j 

to laugh out loud, for the General at 
table had assumed a grave f "^^^.Sstme 

not to saneUou b> an incautious Keliskv 

mirth of the Stall over mj treatment “fj 

rinallj the General P;“%'he reTtm.nt nas 

longer and joined m the laugliter TJie 

'“’°Brato, Botehkareva.” one of tliemen exelainieil 
‘ That’s the nay to treat him, said ano i 
‘ As if there werenT enough comnuttces m 
he wants still more ' ’ spoke a third 

‘lie himself abolished capital punislimen , 
he orders her to he shot'- laughed a 

The officers were plainly hostile ,„n,kr 

Mh> Because tbea sau that iverenskj 
stand the temper of the Russian soMier 
excursions to the front perhaps left Kerenskj 
votld aith the impression that the arnij "" 
powerful mtclhgciit organism The officer. 

Mith the soldiers da> and mslit kneu tha 
croud which had given an enthusiastic viclc 
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Kcrcnsk> 'in hour before Mould accord a similar reception 
to a Bolshmist or Anarchist agitator Above all it 
Mas Kerensky’s develojimcnt of the committee system 
m the army that had undermined his reputation luth 
ofijcers 

After dinner I applied to tlic General for seven officers 
and tM el\ c men instructors to accompany the Battahon 
to the trenches One of the officers a young Lieutenant 
named Leonid Grigorie\ntch Filippov, was recommended 
to me for the post of adjutant m battle Filippov »\as 
knoMTi as a brave fellon, as he had escaped from a 
German prison camp 1 addressed to the group of 
instructors a w ammg to the effect that if any of them 
Mere unablii to consider m> soldiers as men it would 
be better for tlicm not to join the Battalion and thus 
a^ Old unpleasantness m the future 

The Battahon Mas assigned to the 172nd Dmsion, 
situated Mithm four miles of Redki m the village of 
Belo>e M e Mere met by the units in reserve who Mere 
draMm up to Melcome us with great enthusiasm 

It was a sunny day m midsummer ySe spent little 
time at Division Headquarters After lunehmg mb 
resumed our march having been further assigned to 
the 525th Kuriag Darymski Regiment about a mile 
from Beloye and a little over a mile from the fighting 
line Wo arrived at Senki the Regimental Headquarters, 
after sunset and were met by a shock battahon,” 
fori ledofvolunteersohliersforoflensiveMarfare There 
Mere man) such battalions scattered throughout the 
arm), comprising m their ranks the best elements of 
the Russian forces 

Tm o bams m ere placed at the disposal of the Battalion 
and one dug out for the officers Another dug-out was 
occupied b) the instructors and membcis of the suppl) 
detachment Howev er as the men in the place began to 
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taU charge of the second At ".ght a cro 
“'ftn!::"” t 1:” no threats Thc> acre 

I sat doivn and argued it out Didn “ J marching 1 
tor the women to want a rest after a d > n> 

Yes they did Wouldn’t they “^it that rest^^^^ 

necessary before taking theottensive Acs,tl y 

Then why not suppress ‘ The 

e'ihausted w omen a chance to gather new streng 

men agreed and dispersed fnlloamg daj 1''® 

The girls were in high spirits the following o j ^ 

Russian artillery had got to work ^ that 

stream of fire into the enemy positions 0^° 

meant an offensive The Commander of the 
came out to review us and made a ^ l,is 

Battalion calling me their mother and e p 
hope that the girls would love me as such 

increased in violence astlieOth of Julj, 101 . 

mg to a close The German artillerj did not r 
silent long Shells began to fall round about u 
The night was passed in the same barns 
How many of the girls slept I ’’“T , pjesence 

most of them must have been awed m the actu p 
of War The guns were booming mcessan y,^^^^^^ 
my brave little soldiers ^^hate^er they fel 
hearts, behaved with forbtudo Were not IMJ 
to lead in a general attack against the foe 
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set* the entire Russian front ablaze? \\ere not they 
sacrificing their lives for beloved Russia, who would 
surel> renienibet w ith pride this gallant group of three 
hundred women ’ Death was dreadful But a hundred 
times more dreadful was the rum of ^lother Russia 
Besides their Commander would lead them over the top, 
and with her the} would go anywhere 

And w hat w as the Commander thmlving about ? I had 
a V ision I Saw millions of Russian soldiers rise m an 
mvTucihle advance after I andm} three hundred women, 
had disappeared m No Man s Land on the waj to the 
German trenches Surclj, the men would be shamed 
at the sight of their sisters going into battle Surelj 
the front w oulil aw akc and rush forw ard like one man, 
to be followed bj the powerful "rmias of the rear No 
force on earth could withstand the irresistible onrush 
of fourteen million Russian soldiers Then there would 
be peace 
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EnEiND rnOM keeensky to KORNIEO-V 

IS the dusk ot July the 7th we made '“f 
X. tions before gomg into the trenches s 

T\as provided Tvith a detachment of cig i 
and a erew to man them I was also furnished with 
^^agonload of small ammunition 

X addressed my girls, telling them tha 
legunent would take part m an oticnsiv 

"'^^Don-t he eonardsi Don’t be traitors' ! Remember 
that you volunteered to set an cvample to le 1 SS 
ot the army I know that you arc ot „pie 

glory The country is watching for >ou to set an 

for the entire front Place your trust m o , ‘ 
ill help us save the Motherland ” 

To the men who were standmg^b> ^ v .^st 

necessity of co operation As 3verensk> i 
completed a tour of this section, tlie soldiers u 
under the inllucnce of his passionate appeals 
the countrj and freedom The men respom 
call, promismg to ]om us m the coming at ac _ 
Darkness settled oa cr the earth, broken now a 
by the flare of e^ploslons This was to bc^tlie nio 
nights llic artillery roared louder than e%er^ 
stealthilj entered a communication trench 
smgly into the front Imc The rest of the rto 
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A\ aw pouring in the same ilirecttoii through other com 
munication trenches There were casualties during the 
operation Some soldiers were hUIctl, and manj ucre 
wounded, among the latter being several of m\ girls 
The order from^General Valujci, Commander of the 
Jenth Army, was foi our wliolc corps to go over the 
top at 3 am, July 8th The Battalion occupied a 
section of the front trcncli, flanked on both sides bj 
other companies I was at the extreme right of the Ime 
held bj the Battalion At the extreme left was Captain . 
Petrov , one of the mstnictors 5Iy adjutant, Lieutenant 
Filippov, w as m the centre of tJie line Between him and 
mwelf two officers were stationed among the girls at 
equal distances Between him and Captam Petrov 
another two officers occupied simflar positions "VNe 
waited for the signal to advance 
The night was passed m great tension As the hour 
fixed for the beginning of the attack approached, strange 
reports reached me The officers were iineas) They 
noted a certain restlessness among the men and began 
to vionder if thej would advance after all 
The hour struck three The Colonel gave the signal 
But the men on my right and to the left of Captam 
Petrov would not move They replied to the Colonel’s 
order with questions and expressions of doubt as to the 
wisdom of adi ancmg The cowards 1 
“Why should we die?” asked some 
“tMiat’s the use of advancing?” remarked others 
“■ Perhaps it w ould be better not to attack,” expressed 
the hesitation of many more 

“ Yes, let us see first if an offensive is necessary,” 
debated the remaining companies 

The Colonel, the Company CfHnmandeT> and some of 
the braver soldiers tried to persuade the regiment to go 
over the top Meanwhile, daj vyas breaking Time 
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» Tl,,. nther remments ot the corps Mere 

did not wait The other gi 

also hesitating The men, ra 

able, grotesque , floan 

The sun crept out m the E^t. onl> t 
upon the extraordmarj specttele ani 

. dehatmg upon ^"^”f"jleont.nuedheatedh 

It was four o clock- The debate j 

The sun rose higher The Still the 

vinished The artiUers fire tvas slacken , 
debate continued It was five o c ^ of the 

were Weriug what m the 

ovnccted Russian offensive All the p cninc 

Battalion during the ,7“ were Sdnrmg 

waj under the phtsical strain trl“7 ^ adfusabJit} 
knd the soldiers were still discussing the adfu 

of attacking ' „ , would onlj 

Eiers second was precious U ”'" " ,^^,00 
decide m the aflirmatisc, even now it migj^ 
late to strike." I thought But n,mut« g« 
hours, and Uierc was no sign ot a dcci all 

SIX. and then seven The da> w^ lost 1 P 
was lost One’s blood boiled with indi,, 
absurdits, the futilitj of the whole thing 
kneed hj-pocrites ' Thev fe.pied „ffensivc, 

advisabditj on general principles of start g j^^arts' 
as if they hadn’t talked for weeks about it to sealing 

content Thes were nothing hat cowards, con 
their fear m floods of idle talk^ .„„lmue the 

Orders were given to the artiUerl to ]„le the 
bombardment All dav the cannon V®""™ , These 
men argued The shame, the humihation ol 
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^ ei^ men had given their -words of honour to attack J 
Now fear for the safety of theirskiiu had taken possession 
of their minds and souls The hour of noon still found 
them m the midst of the debate 1 There were meetings 
and speeches in the immediate lear Nothing more 
stupid, more empty of meanmg could be imagmed 
than the arguments of the men The> were repeating 
in stumbling speech those old, vague phrases that had 
been proved false agam and again, to the complete 
satisfaction of their own minds And yet they lingered, . 
draw n by their famt souls tow ards doubt and vacillation 

The day declined The men had arrived at no final 
resolution Then, about seventy five officers, led bj 
Lieutenant Colonel I\anov, came to me to ask permis- 
sion to enter the ranks of the Battalion for a joint 
advance The> were followed bj about three hundred 
of the most intelligent and gallant soldiers m the regi 
ment Altogether, the Battalion’s ranks had swollen 
to about a thousand I offered the command to Lieuten 
ant Colonel Ivano'i as to a superior, but he dechned 

Every officer was provided wnth a nfle The line was 
so arranged that men and women alternated, a^girl 
being flanked by two men The officers, now number- 
mg about a hundred were stationed at equal distances 
throughout the line 

Yve decided to ad^ancc m order to shame the men, 
having arrived at the conclusion that they would not 
let us perish in No Man’s Land W e all felt the gravity 
of the decision We hod nothing to justify our belief 
that the men w'ould not abandon us to oxir fate, except 
a feeling that such a monstrosity could not happen 
Besides, sometnmg had to be done An offensive had 
to be launched soon The front was rapidly deterior- 
atmg to a state of impotence 

Colonel Tv anoY commumeated to the Commander bj 
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L,ep,.onc the .Icc.on of 

desperatc gamble, and every one of us 

ness of the moment Ihc men oi 
'“’r.'rtftlle^^men and omcers rvdl .f.ghtl” 
they jeered ntficers ge 

over UrTtoTbto'soldrcrs, rvdl. am.d 

“Just watch those women run! joked are 

. a chorus of merriment , Qur 

We clenched our teeth m fury but did not^_^ M 
hope was still m these men therefore, 

that they would follow us over the toP|nnd, 
avoided givmg them cause tm „„„lves 

At last the signal was pven trenches, 

and, hugging our rides oUry 

every one of our lives dedicated dovastatmg 

freedom” We moved brave girh, 

fire from machine guns “"‘'/^uatthciLdes, march 
encouraged by the presence of men at the 
mg steadily against the j .pherc uos 

Every moment brought dea^' .f'* t„„oW 1” 

but one thought in every mind a„c that lurid 

Each fleetmg instant seemed '‘1^= “ „nd 

morning Already several "f our heads every 

yet no one came after us We tume supped 

now and then, piercing the j our rear 

Many heads were raised above the trencl ^ 1 , 0 , 

The laggards were wondering if we were • ^ „ 

they decided that it was all a tnek ^ 

bare thousand women “"d miles t » 

days’ bombardment on a front of sever 
seemed incredible, impossible 

But. dauntless of heart and firm 
forward Our losses were increasing, but 
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caie ot Some ol mj behaved hU 

were wounded The lat IClipatskaya, 

l;XeTvtrod:tS.Setsandshmpne. Sm.lmg 
faintly her last smile, she said 

“ My dear, it’s no matter nttach at this 

. The Germans met the shock 

rratt^ ™nrhayo„^ AS usual m sud, 

St^^t^Sforofrrrdlin.Vvui.theni 

into the woods ahead third line when 

We had hardly occupied the enemy (;„,nniander 
orders came by field telephone Germans 

to keep up the pursuit so as not that the support 
to entrench themselves, with a Pto™ t eaut^s') 

mg corps would start out >">"'^‘“‘"'7 J tiie strength 
sent some patrols mto the woods to tod out the s 
of the enemy I led one such i=«.utmg party, a 
able to detect that the German f^^^J^'./that we 
but steadily augmented It was then 
should immediately advance into the fore „s 

positions there till reinforcements arrived enabling 
to resume the advance K„.nfr m the 

It was early dawn The Germans ®;,jjj^ing 
thick of the woods had the . tseethcin 

every movement we made, while we could ,j^ 5 live 
at all We wore met by such a violent ato 
fire that our soldier»lost heait ‘ ‘ pt hun 

by the hundred, reduemg our force to abou g 
dred, two hundred and fifty of whom ere 
girls who had escaped death or mjury 
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arrived from the reserve ^ attack 

. .t qame to the trenches tfiebate vl.ether 

There it stopped, wavered, and began 

to advance or not ” . ,r i,v some terrific 

We wore struck by the news “ ; *“X,„Ue 

blow It was crushing, (Vjjjs men 

Here we were, a few- hundred of 

-all on the brink of a precipice, in ® And 

being surrounded and wiped ou thousands of 

there, within a mile or two, were they, tl on 
them with the fate of our lives the fate of Uu 
movement, nay, the fate, perhaps, o all Ituss 

their hands And they were debating 1 

Where >Nas justice? Where was b 
Where was manhood and dccenc> Hinscbro'C 

“How can sou lenveyonr comrades and those D 
women to certain dcslrnction ? " the „ and 

pealed to them “ Where is your sense of honour 
uisticc and comradeship 7 ” , to c" 

-Ihe officers hegged and jmplorcd their 
forw ard as our ealls for help grew more and mo 
tent There was no response The men sa.d^.^^^_ 
would defend their positions in case of tt Germ 
1ml would not take part in nnj ottcnsivc 
It was in these despemte circumstnnces, 
rushing nhoiit from position to position, e'er" b 
to bullets in the hope that I might be struck dc 
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tUifn see the collapse of the whole enterprise, that I 
enme across a couple hiding behind a trunk of a tree 
One of the pair was n girl belonging to the Battalion, 
the other a soldier Thej were making los c ! 

Tins MSS eicn wore o\ erpon cring than the dehhera 
tions of the Ninth Corps, which acre sentencing us 
to annihilation I nas nlmost out of m> senses tij 
mind failed to grasp that such a thing could be rcallj 
happenmgnt a moment nhenwewtre fnippe<l like rats 
at tlie cnenu’s meres. heart turned into a raging, 
caldron In on instant I flung msself upon the couple 
I ran im ba^onct through the girl The man took 
to his heels before I could strike bun, and escaped 
Tlicro being no immediate prospect of a conclusion of 
tht debate m the Ninth Corps, the Commander ordcrwl 
us to Rase ouTSoUcs b\ retreat Tiic diflicultj was to 
extricate ourseUcs without being ilcteetetl bj the Gcr* 
nnns I ordered first onegroiip logo back some distance 
and stop, and then another and then a third group 
to <lo the same till ue reached almost the fringe of the 
forest It was a slow and perilous undertaking, full 
of anxious moments dunng the slnftmgs of the line 
butcscrjthmgwcntsinooVhl) and our hopes were raised 
Our line was drawn in, and we were preparing for 
the final rctnwt when terrific shouts of “Ilurrahl'' 
suddtuK rang out, almost smiultancoush , on both 
flanks c w ere half RiiTxoundtd 1 Another quarter of 
an hour and the net w-ould Im\c complettli surrounded 
us T here was no time to lose I ordcrcil n helttr- 
skelttr retreat 
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sa^^ me fall, picked me up and dashed through ^thc 
devastatmg fire, the German trench system, the open 
space that was No Man's Land before the offensive, and 
into the Russian trenches 

There the Ninth Corps was still xlebatmg But it 
was already too late As the breatliless survivors of 
the Battalion, bespattered with mud and blood, made 
their way one bv one into our trenches, it became 
obvious that there was no use m any further dclibera 
, tjons The offensive had been all to no purpose The 
Gerlnans re occupied, without opposition, all the ground 
and trenches we had won at such terrible cost There 
were only two hundred women left m the ranks of my 
Battalion 

I regained consciousness at a hospital in the rear I 
u os suffering from shell shock My hearing was affected 
and, while I could understand what was said to me, I 
was unable to talk I was sent to Petrograd and was 
met at thestation by a distinguished gathering, including 
many of my patronesses and some distinguished army 
officers Kerensky sent his adjutant General Vasil 
kovsky, successor to Polovtzcv as Commander of tlie 
Petrograd Military District, was also present I was 
deluged witli doivers and kisses But to all the con 
gratulations I could make not a sound in reply, Ijmg 
motionless on the stretcher 

I was taken to a hospital and given a large, beautiful 
room Kerensky came to see me, kissed me on tlie 
forehead, and presented me with a handsome bouquet 
He made a little speech, apologizing for the trouble hr 
had given me m the controversy about introducing 
the committee system in the Battahon, praising me foT 
my bravery, and declaring that I had set a wonderful 
example to the men all over Uie front He mvited me 
to call on him as soon as I got well 
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President Rodziinko visited ine the foUoivmg da} 
He ^ as \ ery depressed and pessimistic over the condition 
of the countrj 

“Russia IS perishing,” he said, ‘ and there is no 
salvation m prospect for her Kerensky relies too mucli 
on his own power, and is blind to what is going on around 
him General Komilox requested that Kerensky should 
grant him the necessary authontj to restore discipline 
in the arm} , but Kerensky refused sa\ mg that he u as 
able to accomplish it hunscif in his own fashion ” • 

While I lias m the hospital a delegate from the front 
brought me a testmionial from my Corps Committee 1 
It appeared tliat tuo dajs after I uas wounded the 
Committee, uhich usually comprised the more intelh 
gent soldiers, met m session and discussed all night hou 
they could best reward my conduct A resolution was 
passed m whicli praise and thanks uere expressed to 
me for brave leadership m an attack which resulted m 
the capture of tu o thousand prisoners The testimonial 
was a record of the resolution, signed bj the members 
of the Corps Committee Later, the men would ha\e 
done anything to revoke their signatures as the} deeply 
regretted this tribute to me, an implacable eneni\ of 
the Germans from the entire corps, which was infected 
even then ivith the Bolshevist spirit 

I learned that LieutenantFihppovhad taken charge of 
theBattahon, gathering the survivors from all the units 
M ith which they identified tbemseh es during and after 
the retreat However, he did not remain with the 
Battahon, resigning m order to jom an aviation 
detachment in the south after he had oiganized the 
remnant of m} unit It was also reported to me that 
the Commander ol fue "Corps 'had recommenSeci me lor 
a cross 

''Another week passed before I recovered speech and 
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norm.! co„d.Uo„. although 

did not disappear rvas expected to 

friend of mine told me tlia relations 

arrive in Petrograd the next 

i^thlCerensky were strained on accouh ^ 

views as to the restoration »f appointment, 

telephoned to the Winter . -g^ted my request 

and'the War imme- 

to Kerensky, who said that 

•diatelj. '=''™ "“‘''"8, "ahearbly expressing his glad 

Kerensky welcomed ‘ ’y’ ^ „],at was the 

ness at my recove^ “ „“ld not fight In reply I 
reason why «- j'fjjf ™”'„Vmy ftmUess offensive, 
told him m detail the story oi y , , ^ ^ for hours 

how the men had called meetings and deba 

and days Kerensky was deeply 

faets, as narrated above, and Keren y 

unpressed In conclusion I said „dtees stand 

S You can see tor yourself that the cotom ^ 
tor talk, endless talk An ,5 necessaij 

flghtmg army In order to discipline 

to abohsh the '"‘r*" „ to accomplish 

General Kornilov seems to be the man to a^^ 
this I believe he can do It ”0 y 

an iron hand the Russian Army can be^ 

Kornilov has such a hand Wliy B 
Tight to use It s ” jjat,” he 

Kerensky agreetl with me gene y 
said, “Komdov wants to restore ‘ ,i hack 

may take the power into his own hands ann p 
the Tsar on the throne ” Kerensk) 

This I could not believe, and I said j, 

He replied that he had groiuids for be Iievnig that 

lov wanted the monarchy “ continued, 

“If you are not convmced, Kerens-Kj. 
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“ go over to General Headquarters, have a talk -with 
Kornilov, find out all you can about his intentions, and 
come back to report to me.** 

I realized immediately that Kerensky was asking me 
to act for him in ‘the rdle of a secret agent, but I was 
interested. The thought occurred to me again and 
again ; 

“ What if Kerensky is right, and IComilov really 
wants the Tsar back ? ’* 

My country was in a bad state, but I dreaded to think ' 
of a return of Tsarism. If Kornilov was for the old 
regime, then he was an enemy of the people, and Keren- 
sky was right in hesitating to invest the General with 
supreme authority. I therefore accep.ted his proposal. 

I was, however, uneasy at the thought of the errand 
I had undertaken and resolved to go to Rodzianko, whom 
I look upon as my best fnend, and make a clean breast of 
it. When I told him of my conversation ^vith Kerensky 
he said : 

“ This is Kerensky’s old game — suspecting everybody 
of being for the old regime. I don’t believe it of Korni- 
lov. He is an honest, straightforward man. Still, if 
you feel in doubt about it yourself, come, let us go over , 
together to Headquarters. Do not go as a spy, but tell 
Kornilov the truth to his face.” 

We took a train for General Headquarters and were 
admitted to Kornilov soon after our arrival. I told 
him frankly what had passed between Kerensky and 
myself a couple of days before. Kornilov reddened. 
He jumped up and began to pace the room in a rage. 

“ The scoundrel ! The upstart ! I swear by the 
honour of an old soldier that I do not want Tsarism 
restored. I love the Russian moujik as much as any 
man in the countrj’. We have fought together and 
understand one another. If I were only given authority, 
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l7uldsoon.ertored.s=j^jnebyP™^ 

a few regiments i couia b uovp neace this % ear 

°v” Luntry to perd.t.on, the 

’'XlndoVs words were like sivord^h^ 

without delay , are nutn 

“ The Idiot 1 He cannot sec that liis ony 

bored Bolshevism is spreading To 

and It ivill not be >onS pmpaga^to m «>' 

(lav he allows Lenin to cany on n p P fe „ 
army without hindrance To morrow L „ 

got the npper hand, and tomake 

® Weleft Kornilov, and I had to decide whether to 

a report to Kerensky or not I -"“'iTaarried 
ot shame when I thought ot how Kerensky 

errand I therefore asked Ko^'“"';“ and I boarded a 

of Kornilov’s attitude Tsarism and I b 

tram for Moscow, where I had heenimvited t^^ 
the local Women’s Battalion, formed all 

mme There were many such battalion 

over Uussia j „ taken before 

When I arrived at the barracks v a 
the fifteen hundred girls who had enlisted m 
nmt, I nearly fainted at the sight of 
nearly all rouged, they were nearing ''W®™ ,nsual 
stockings, they were wantonly <'''essed aim ry 
in their hearing There were a good 
about, and their behaviour with the girls 

“ What IS this, a house of shame i or'eu 
my grief “ You are a disgrace to the army 
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liaVe you disbanded at once, and I shall do mj best to 
see that > ou arc not sent to the front ' ” 

A storm of protest broke loose 
“ What IS all this, the old regime or uhat ? ” shouted 
some indignant wices 

‘ What’s that ’ Discipline ? How dare she talk in 
that fashion ? ” cried others 

In a moment I was surrounded bj a mob of indignant 
men who drew closer and closer, threatening to kill me 
The ofTiccr w ho accompanied me apparently knew^ the . 
temper of the crowd and realized the danger I Jiad 
brought upon mj self He sent an urgent toll to General 
Verkhovsky, Commander of the Moscow Military Dis- 
trict, who was \crj popular with all the troops 
Meanwhile my escort was doing his best to calm the 
raging throng winch soon grew to about one thousand 
Closer and closer tlie circle drew in about me, and I w as 
read) to sa) my list prayers One man tripped me b) 
the foot, and I fell Another brought downi tlie heel 
of Ills boot on ni) back Onl> another minute and I 
should hale been Ivnchcd But God was with me 
Verkhovsky arrived not an instant too soon and dashed 
into the crowd, which separated to make wn\ for him 
lie addressed a few words to the men Thc\ had a 
magie effect I was saved 

I roni Jfoscow I ent to the front> and w hen ni) girls 
saw me amic there was general jubilation “TJic 
Commander has come bock I ” tlie) shouted, as they 
<lonccd about The) had had a liartl time in ni) absence, 
but unfortunatclv I did not remain long In the ev cning 
of the da> of ni) arrival a tckgram came from General 
Kornilov, requesting mj immediate presence I left 
w ithout dcinv for Armv Headquarters, an<I there met 
the Commander in Chief and Rodzmnko The three of 
us went to Petrograd to see Kcicnskw Itvias on the 
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ev'c of the great Moscow Assembly, which met on the 

28th ot July talked ot his childhood 

During this journey j father 

He was bom in Moiigoha. muj'^^^of Me some 
and a were such as to iiuiure 

fifty years ago m the 

one to any '' f, . „ „„,1 his spirit of adven 

derived his contempt for danger and P 

ture He was given » 6“^ “Lant stock, 

who, I believe, was a frontier , ^ dogged 

•bnthosctohishighpositionbysheerabdit^^^^^^ 

ness He learned to ^Pfi,.®?,““"i,o£peopk «>•'>' 
dialects, more from mixing ° J J aristo 

from books I" ^^ort ’Com.lov was not^^^^^ H.s 
ciatio family or brought up m first hand 

knowledge ot rnen and ““ai ® Russian moujik 

He had enjoyed close contact mth 

and workman Himself of rec contempt of 

Slove the Russian peasant soldier tor his eontemp 

‘'^on our arrival at Petrograd we ^ iLmnskTs 
to the VVintei Palace ^hlX 

study first, leaving us to wait in the a t h 

was a long wait tor “ wowholehours, 

remained locked up with Kerensky for tw o t n 
and our ears bore witness to the atoriny Chief finally 
interview inside When the Commander in C ue 
emerged from the office his 'f ® ®“S„cnsky W"' 
Rodzianko and I were admitted nex cted me 

visibly agitated He said that he had P 

to carry out his errand m such a manner 
acted rightly, he declared xr„„ster," I 

‘Perhaps I am gniltj towards you, end 

replied ‘‘ But I acted according to my conscien , 

did w hat I felt w as my duty to the country 
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R.odzianko then addres&ed Keren^kj in some such 
manner ns the following 

Botchkareva reports from the front that you are 
rapidly losing fa\ our with both men and officers , the 
officers because qf the decay of discipline, the men 
because of their desire to go home Now, consider what 
IS happening to the army It is going to pieces The 
fact that the soldiers could atlon a group of women and 
officers to perish is proof that the situation is critical 
Something must be done immediately Give absolute 
authority m the armj to Kornilov, and he n ill save the 
front And do you remain at the head of the Govern 
nient to save us from Bolshevism ’ 

I joined Rodzianko m his plea “\\c are rapidly 
ne*xTing an abyss, ’ I urged, “ and vt will soon be too 
late Kornilov IS an honourable man, I am conMneed 
of it Let him, save the army now, so that people 
sliall not say afteniards that Kerensky destroyed the 
country ' ” 

That mil ne\cr happen’” he cried, banging his 
fist on the table I know uhat I am doing I ” 

You are destroying Russia I ’ exclaimed Rodzianko, 
angered by Kerenskj s arrogance ** The blood of the 
countrj will be on > our head ” 

Kerenskj turned red, then white as a corpse His 
appearance frightened me I thought he Mould fall 
down dead 

‘ Go ’ ” he shrieked beside huuself, pointing tonard 
the door ” Leav e this room ’ ” 

Rodzianko and I movcil to the exit At the door 
Rodzianko stopped for a moment tumetl lus Iiead and 
flung a feu biting uords at the Minister 

Kornilov m as waiting for us m the ante room W e 
drove to Rodzianko’s house for luncheon There, 
Kornilov related to us the substance of Ins conference 
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,vith Kerensky He 

were deserting «* “rted’ the German 

remained were useles , drunk m the morn 

trenches every night and ca^ ^tended to the entire 
mg The fraternization had provided v ith 

A .hole Austrian ;;„t and a 

liquor, came over ° described the experience 

debauch toUoued Kornilov d^cr*ed ^^^^ 

Ot my Battalion as related m J^essages from 

reached him and declared that 

officers asking tor >“t™”‘“"Ldd L give ’ He had 
dailv But what instructions could he give 

to seek instructions himself mis to be 

At this point the Minister asked j t must 

done, and he rephed that ?'"it“bohshcd, 

bore established, that the committees m 

that the Commander m Chiet J^tors and 

",=s s-'k F”£ 2K»”“» 

impracticable, that all that coffid , _ , ^ ^ arising 

officers to submit the vanonr cam^.eato_j 

at the front to the ^°^rtcd that the 

Committees tor solution Komilo 

committees had already, “B"*" , 5 investigated 

fronted with such problems, ^ad them 

and confirmed, passed resolutions of censu 

pledges from the men that t ip vouW not r^p 
otlences, but like weak chddren OnU 

mimediately resume dnnking md Russian 

rigid discipline, he insisted, could make the 
Army a force to he reckoned mth not 

However. Kerensky was obstinate ^ ndicc 

consent to put Kornilov’s recommendation in P 
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the peace of the , . . General Alexeiev had 

At the table I also learned that but 

more than once been offered , to exercise 

“hieCt "|oP The latter 

^i^dtfand^JedidTisfr^d^^^^^ 

to maintaro discipline Assembly 

they went to Moscow “ yt was five months 

Mv heart was heavy with sorro , 3^t what 

smce freedom was ^ 0 ™. orfy war, b-it 

a nightmare it had beconm! 
playing with the eaemy happy 

was on the increase ® . .1 „ were divided 0^^^ 

united five months ago people were divided 

quarrelling among themselves Th^^ 

too When the revolution first broK sa„t, the 

together, the soldier, the |ll hoped for 

worlmian, the merchant AUi^e e glad „ 

good and happiness Now, there P jlie 

Lmher of parties that were setting on J („ 

people against the other Each ol tn ^ , ^ra, 

Cvethe^twith Anot‘hemPmmrt“„“'„ Thrf 

but what was good to one was «vd to th the 

talked, argned. fought among tliemseWe 
minds of the people grew confused and j, 

divided In the face of such a temme , 

Germans, how long could a disunited country 
I prayed to God for Russia 
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THE AHMY BECOMES A SAVAGE JfOB 

M y ^\ornen ^ve^e enthiisiastic over the return of 
their Commander I repotted to the Cora 
mander of the Corps and was mvited to luncheon Mith 
the Staff The officers wcie interested to know what 
was going on m the rear I did not tell them the details 
of the quarrel between the Prime Minister and the 
Commattder m ClueC, but I dul indicate m general terms 
that a difTcreace had arisen 
Tonard the end of the meal it was reported that the 
Chairman of the Corps Committee had come to see the 
Commander on important business It appeared that 
the corps in the trenches was to be relieved at seven 
in the evening and orders had been issued to the corps m 
reserve, some miles behind, to move toward the trenches 
at fiv c m the morning However, they had not moved 
The Chairman non came to evpiam the cause of the 
delay He was Inmself a patriotic and intelligent soldier 
and was asked to sit down bj tlic General while he told 
the story 

“The rascals 1 ” he said of the men who had elected 
him as their leader, ‘ the> wouldn’t move Tliey have 
been holding meetings all the morning and refuse to go 
to relieve their comrades ” 

We were all shocked The General became excited 
“ What the devil I ”■ he excTauned angriU “ That 
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passes all bounds I K of ^^ecks 

'^ery men ^vho h-vd „g ‘at the front, 

ago" then there rs no -e ie,,„o n.e 

mnking a pretence their hrms and go home 

staying here, let them lay 1 hcepmg «P 

and save the ‘^ovc'nmi^ th , j„^t s^oot 

the semblance of an army ^^ty 1 At 

atei, of them, and «><=y "'"^^"fempty Go and tell 
seven o’clock the „,„ve nnmediately I 

■ them tint I command ‘h™' f and told m 

The Chairman returned to trendies 

soldiers tint the General ord^^^_^ 

under penalty of deatl <.|,not 1 ” cried one 

" “ Aha. ho IS ^‘’'da^ed another „ 

:5:'uurt:'p^s^^^ 

ns irith 

a:nor£^■• tho’'^ roared, ivorking thenisehe 
’'‘’htonvhde'the nesvs 

.non were holding "“‘'"^ ‘^"'’Ltion after sev c. 
determination not to remain m their P He vas 

o’clock ’1 he General Mas m great d .the front beii'S 
faecdMiththeprohab.lilyofl«sseeUon^jt^^^^^_^_, 

left entirely open to the enemy • /of the Com 

reserve billets and asked the Chairman 

mittee what was going on there , therccci'C' 

Suddenly the General grew pale droppeo 

and said , « »i 

“They want to kill me „ ,i,e rcccner and m ’ 

Chief of Staff Kostayev took up th I 

trembUns voice mquiretl ubut tli 
listened to the ansaer 
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* They are in an ugly mood Ihe^ have mutinietl 
and threaten to mob the General 1 he excitement is 
spreading, and some of them have alreadj started out 
for Heaclquarteis ” 

The \oice of the Chairman at the otlier end of the 
i ire V as clearly expressive of his alarm In rcplj to 
questions nhat tlie General could do to calm the mob 
he said tliat the committee admired and respected the 
Geneial that its members were doing their best to aUa> 
the passions that liad been aroused but seemed helpless . 

A few minutes later scieral officers and men ran 
into the liouso, greatly agitated 

‘General, you are lost if vou don’t get away m 
time ' ” one of them said 

Shortly afterwards Colonel Belonogov, a man of 
sterling heart, belovtxl by his Mildiers eson before the 
roolution, rushed m He brought the same tulmgs 
^ asking the General to hide I joined m, imploring the 
Cortimander to conceal himself tiU tlie storm had passed 
But he refused 

‘ hy should I hide? ’ he exclaimed "What 
w rong have I done ? Let them come and kill me I I 
have only done my dut\ ” 

He w ent into his study and locked himself m 

The mob was moving nearer and nearer Iherc was 
a deathly pallor on the faces of all those present ery 

mmute or so some one would dash m brcatlilesslj , w ith 
eyes full of horror, to herald the approaching tempest 

The tide of tumultuous humanitj reached the house 
There v. ere cries and hou k For a second we w ere all m 
suspense Then Colonel Belonogov said he u ould go 
out and talk to them and try to make them see reason 
The Colonel had a gentle \oiec and a gentle heart He 
iic\eT adilrcsscd e\cu lus own orderly m the ordmnrj 
fashion W hen a little time before he had asked to 
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„ to another posrt.on, lus o.n sold.^rs 

pMsuaded him warln^eMcptional man 

irt 

steadily 'where is he'' Wcnant 

to kill himl” the salvage Colonel began 

■ What are you ^ order It avas 

rt: GeneTirCy — you to take the 

eft: shoot US,” interrupted the 

"'^^Voudidnot.uitcunderstand lleonlysmd goner . 

ally that to get ^^nt up from every 

“Shoot'” a hundred voices weni “p 

side, catching the rvord hut not f„, the 

“ Shoot 1 Aha, he wants ‘'’/'“"Vrorred, without 
old rdgime himselt I ” a thonsand v cvplam 

even giving the ashen laced Cotoel u * „ j,,, 

“ Kill him 1 Show him what eli““t'"B ‘ Ins 

vast tlirong, while the speaker tried vain y 

voice and get a hearing from under 1>‘S 

Suddenly some one jerked the stoo , 

feet In an instant a hundred heavy hoe d 

the life out of that noble body It wa 
terrifying scene Several thousand men d ^ 

into beasts The lust of blood was m the 

swayed backwards and fo^^^a^ds as u 
crushmg the last signs of life out of their vi j 

on the corpse m a frenzy 
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The mob’s thirst for blood became inflamed 'Ihe 
officers reabzed that every moment T\as precious 
Kostaj ev thought that the only w ay to save ourselves 
was to escape through the rear of the house 
“ I will go out.to them,*’ I declared 
The remainmg officers thought me mad and tried to 
dissuade me 

“ Belonogov was the idol of his regiment, and see 
what’s become of him If you go it is certain death,” 
they said Colonel Kostayc\ disappeared and several of , 
the Staff followed him 

I could not sec how the situation would be saved by 
escaping It might save a couple of lives, although 
even that was unhkelj , but the mutiny would c\tcnd and 
might grow beyond control *‘ I will go out,” I resell ed, 
crossed myself and dashed into tiie mfurnted mob 
“ What IS the matter ’ ” I shouted at the top of m> 
voice ” W’hat has happened to >ou ’ Let me pass 1” 
The croud separated and made a way for me to the 
stool 

“ Look at her 1 ” jeered some voices 
” Ell, eh, look at this bird ! ” echoed others 
Your Excellcnc) I ” scoffed one man 
‘‘ Now,” I began sharply , as soon as I had jimipcd on 
the stool “I am no ’your Excellency’’ but plam 
Yashka 1 You can kill me right awoj , or you can kill 
me a little later, five, ten minutes later But Yashka 
will not be afraid 

“I mil haVe mj saj Before you slaj me I must 
speak. m> mind Dojouknoivme? Dojouknowthat 
I am one of j oU, a plain peasant soldier ? ” 

“ Yes, ue do,” the men answered 
“ Well,” I resumed, ‘ whj did jou kill this man ? ” 
and I pointed at the disfigurcdbody at mj feet *^‘Hc 
nas the kindest officer m the Corps lie never beat. 
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V, ^ „ soldier He was aUioys courtedos, 
never punished a ^ contemp 

irr: “ro“ 

trctwuto'’ H"ad he Change, could he have 
changed, m such a =hort time 

"'“d tthJ’ Didn’t you always boast that 
always proud of him uian y soldiers were 

m his regiment the food was 6™'!’ of 

■ well shol the baths were Crlss, the 

your own accord, j " army has to offer ? 

lighesthonoiirthatthefr^Rus ^a y 

“ And now you have hilled, wi ' y kindness 
this n ble soul, this rare example of human 

'"'i ’ j , Jo w?” I turned fiercely on the 

“Why did you do It? t lurmu 

Because he was of the exploiting class,” came one 

”"“They all suck our blood 1” ] onld 

“Why let her talk? Wio is she that she 

question us a ” somebody , ,,11' "e 

‘‘Kill her' Kill her, too' Kill- then j 

1, J shed enough of oiir blood ' = hoiirgee. 

Lirderers! Kill herl” was shouted from 

throats •• Vrai uill kill me ye*’ 

“ Scoundrels 1 ” I screamed * . ji^i Ton 

I am at your mercy, and I came out to j 

ask whv I should be allowed to talk -iaslils 

am As if you didn’t know me' Hho 

Botchkareva ’ . it not 

“ Wio sent delegates to present icons 
y on ’ Who had me promoted to the ran f „p„,l 
it not a on ? t\ ho sent me this testimonial to 
onl> a couple of weeks ago, if not > ou i 
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ilerc I tlre\s out from my breast pocket the resolution 
P'\ssed and signed bv the Corps Committee and des- 
patched to me \\ lulc I was in the Petrograd Hospital I 
liad brought it with me Pomtmg to the signatures, I 
cried • 

“ You see this ’ hosignedit, if not jouj ourselves ? 
It IS signed by the Corps Committee, > our o^vn represen- 
tatn es, whom j ou, j ourselves, elected ’ ” 

The men were silent 

“Who suffered, fought with von, if not I? \yho. 
saved jour lives under fire, if not Yashka ? Don’t jou 
remember wliat I did for jour comrades at Narotch, 
when, up to my armpits m mud, I dragged dozens of 
j ou to safety and life ” 

Here, I turned abruptlj on a gaping fellow, looked 
dircctlj at him and asked 
** Suppose the rank and file were to elect their own 
ofBcers Now, what would jou do in the Commander’s 
place, if j ou w ere chosen ’ You arc a plam soldier, of 
the people Tell me w hat j ou would do ! “ I thundered 
The man looked fooUsli, making an effort to laugh 
“ Sa, I VI ould see,” he said, “ once I got there ” 
“That IS no answer Tell me what you would do if 
our Corps were in the trenches and anotlier one refused 
to relieve it What would you do? What ^ ” I 
demanded of the whole crowd 

“ Would you hold the trenches indefinitely or leav c ? 
Answer me tluit I ” 

“ V ell, we would leave, anj how,” replied a number of 
men 

“ But what are you here for,” I shouted fiercelj , “ to 
hold the trenches or not ? ” 

“ Yes,^ to hold,” thej answered 

“Then how could you leave them’” I fired back. 

There was silence 
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‘ ’Itotwouldbe treason toneeBussia 

The men bossed their heads ^ 

.. Then sshy did you kill lum ’ ^Ij-ed , „ 

“Whatdidhesvantyoutod several sullen voices 
“He wanted to shoot us 1 several 

replied P sort ^Yh'lt lie 

“He never said that the General did not 

wanted to say was to at in other eircum 

threaten you either, but by shooting 

.stances your action '' “'i'*, '’' J““^ention the word 
No’sooner did Colonel Be 6 hun'ssllhout 

'^rTi; was not what - u— od^ Je 
he threatened to shoot us. the men 

“'lTt"ointtheorderhe;anafr.ena^ 

Colonel rushed up They ,?■ ^ouVpcechwBS 

when they saw the mutilated cotP^ threatened the 
sdeneed They cursed and numbered 

mob, although they were few and the 
thous'inds mnnci 'Whom 

“Murderers I Bloodthirsty ruffian 
you killed? Our little “'there ever a com 

have a better friend than he was? J You arc 

mander who took greater care of lus m 
w orse than the Tsar and lus linngmcn , „ 

freedom, and j ou act like cut tliroa i„incnta 

And the mourners broke out m even , 

tions The wailing rent the air I g W 
bodv’s throat Manv m the mob vsept 
mm’s friend, began *0/ ' “"t™:, '“"n.v team 
had rccciv cd from bun, 1 could not choke 1 

and stepped down from the stool, convadsed 
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Meanwhile, in response to calls for help, a division 
from a neighbourmg corps am\ed to quell the mutiny 
The Committee of the Division came fonrard and 
demanded the suriender of the ringleaders of the 
movement that had resulted m the soldiers’ refusal to 
return to the trenches and in the murder of Colonel 
Belonogov TJierc were negotiations between the two 
committees, which finally ended m the surrender by 
the mob of twenty agitators, who were placed under 
arrest 

The officers who had fied and the General now re’ip 
peared, although the latter was still afraid to order the 
soldiers to relieve the corps m tlie trenches He ashed 
me to broach the subject 

I first addressed the men about the funeral 

“ We must have a coffin made Who will do it ’ ” I 
asked 

Several volunteered to get some timber and make 
one 

** How about a grave ’ We must bury him with full 
military honours,” I went on Some soldiers offered 
therr services as grave diggers 

An officer went to look for a priest I sent a soldier 
to the woods to make a wreath Then I turned and 
asked 

“ Now , will you go to the trenches to relieve your 
comrades ? ” 

“ Yes,” the men answered meeklj 

It VI as on unforgettable scMie These fire thousand 
men, all so docile and humble, some with tears still 
fresh on their cheeks, were like a forlorn flock of sheep 
that had lost its shepherd It seemed impossible to 
beheve that these men were capable of murder You 
could exurse them now, you could even strike them, and 
the> would bear it without protest Tliey were con 
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scious, deeply conscious^f a g^terime^^Q > 

stood, from time o i^mbs 

encrossed in niourmno y ^ ^ gentleness 

The coffin, an oblong box of brought at four 

inside and out mth a nlute >■^0 > ,mpos 

o’clock The body bad been wa^^ It 

sible to restore the face fr> ^ the help o 

,ias disflgurcd beyond ’^^^“ “body >n canvas and 
some of the men, I ;rPP;Vctd of one there acre 
placed It in the coffin , Inste 

four green wreaths made Ih P „ j^rst into 
the service but could not j “ ,t,i candles m 

sobs The General, the f*®"’ behind the 

our hands, ncie sobbing J/T the dead officer’s 
coffin, as the procession ‘frecaUmg aloud 

orderly vailed in marched almost 

the virtues of his master ^ commanded b) 

thewlioleCorps,ineludingthcKcgiment 

the dead man The "'ccP‘"S " “ "“ J t,,e procession 

mcreasedvvitheverystcptliatbythetin HP 

reached the grave the "■‘'''"‘f „l,od\ dropped 

around As the body was laid to rest everyboaj 

a handful of sand into the grav e The Ups 
moving m prayer , the Corp' 

The order was given that by seven fighlmg 

should be moved to relieve the them to 

hne I went to my girls andgavc « = ceandlmd 

bereadj too They had heard of the disturb® 

nassed some anxious moments, anil tliercl 
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ine* a hearty %\elcomc The General had telephoned 
to the front line that the Corps v,a.s a hours late 
and asked the soldiers there to remain m the trenches 
for the night The distance that we had to cover iras 
about ten miles, and w c arrived at the front before daivn 
The Battalion, now consisting of only some two hun- 
dred women, occupied a small sector to itself, opposite 
the town of Kreva There was no sign of actual w ar- 
fare at the fighting line Neither the Germans nor the 
Russians used their arms Fraternization was general 
There was a virtual, if not formal, truce The men 
met every day, indulged in long arguments and drank 
beer brought bj the Germans 

I could not tolerate such war and ordered my women 
to conduct themselves as if everything were as usual 
The men became very irritated by our militant attitude 
toward the enemy A group of them, with the Chairman 
of the Regimental Committee, came over to our trench 
to discuss the matter 

Who arc our enemies ’ ” began the Chairman 
“Surclj, not the Germans who want peace It’s the 
bourgeoisie, the ruling class, that is the real encmj of 
the people It’s against them that we ought to wage 
war, for thej would not listen to the German peace 
proposals Whv docs not iverenskj obtain peace for 
us? Because the Allies will not let him Well, we 
will vers soon drne Kerensk} out of his office 1 ” 

“ But I afn not of the ruling class I am a plain 
peasant woman,” I objected “I have been a soldier 
since the beginning of the war and hove fought m many 
battles Don’t agitate here against officers ” 

‘‘Oh, I don’t mean vou ” he replied; trjing to win 
COR over to the pacificist idea Scseral German sohhexs 
joined the Russian group The discussion hecamt 
heated Thev repealed the old argument that tlu 
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German, had asked tomans e»a have 

not accepted it I from the mvaded 

peace -with Russia it j^ept our land, it 

Tafthe d^o" - ~ - ««« 

^hus life dragged on h” 

discussions Kerens y m and more 

hold on the men, ulm uani d B 
toward Bolshevism f "“"y’ Kerensky asked the 

sky and Kornilov reached a crisis some lojal 

Commander-in Chief by ' ^ realremg that his days 

troops to Petrograd. apparently rea ^ ^ 

were numbered ^“^'“^//Sen'certdicate trora 
through Alexeiev, requesting a p. j ^ith Ml 

iLrenW. -vesting the C”— “f Ituould 

authority to restore s^ve Kerensky, 

seem that K°t-'»v ^as w^llmg ^ ^^v^ 
provided the latter aUowed him to opportunity 

But Kerensky evidently saw h« position 

of restoring Ills fallen '““ uhlidy declaring 

He therefore turned against Korn Jov puhlij^^^ 
that the latter was aiming nt o"? jP n^o against 
appealed to the workmen “d soldi® ^ hnet 
the Commander of the army The 
encounter between the revolutionary ™ 
lov’s Savage Division Kornilov was Mf ‘ ,f he 

sky triumphed, and for forces were 

had attamed his object j- 'the revolution 

united and Kerensky, as the onviour „ became 

from an attempt at a em-ler revolufaou, 
the idol of the soldiers and the workmg ^y 

The larger part of the amiy sided with 
when he appealed tor support against ,„5t 

this did not last long Kerensky little by 
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the confidence of the masses which lie had suddenly 
acquired, because he did not bring them the much 
desired peace 

Those of the soldiers and olFtccrs who sided vitii 
Komilov were nici^named Konalovelz To call a man 
by this name was equivalent to calling him a counter 
revolutionary, an advocate of the old regime, or an 
cnemj of tlie people 

The inactivity of life in tlic trenches became w eari 
some One ramj daj I sent out a hstcnmg party into 
No Man’s Land, withmstriiclions to shoot at the enemy 
in caseof hisapproacli I watched thepartj go forward 
Suddenly, a group of Germans, numbering about ten, 
came m the direction of our trenches Ihey walked 
along at their ease \nth fheir liands in their pockets, 
some whistling, others singing I aimed inj rifle at 
the leg of one of the troup and wounded him 

The whole front was in an uproar m a second It was 
scandalous! Who dared do such a thing! Ihe Ger* 
mans and tlic Russians w ere seething w ith rage Sc\ eral 
of my women came running up to me grcatlj alarmed 

“Commander, why did you do tlmf'’ thej asked, 
seeing me witli a smoking rifle m hand 

A number of soldiers who were friends of mine next 
hastened into our trench to warn me of the men’s 
ugly temper and threats I told tlicm that I saw the 
Germans approach my girl** and make an effort at flirta 
tion But this defence did not appease the soldiers 
'I hey placed maclnne guns in the first trench and w ere 
preparing to slaughter us all Eortimatclj, wc were 
mfoimcd in time and were hidden m a side trench 
riie machine guns raked our position, without causing 
nnj ca-suaUu-s The finng was hnally mtemipteil bj 
the sharp orders of the Churman of tlie Regimental 
Conunittet I wnscallcdbeforcluni to gu e an explana* 
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040 

Ivnchmg 

.1 1.1.. mid ucU 


WOUlttpruu.i>^V ‘ 

®lTarr’ece\Cd by" the men ^v.th threats and ugl> 

^\o^ds 

‘ Kill her r 

She’s a Koinilovha ^ 

‘ Make an end of her 1 committee, 

I was surrounded bV ‘be speakers rose m my 

uho kept back the mob Se the croud 

■ defence: but hardly ^ Pehflt He uas 

sijrir-rrrsj. »...■• 

'"■l\a! Tyou are a Kom.lovetz too ' ” shouted the 
crowd “ Kdl him 1 Kill him 1 and 

str\Tont:tiS'rdS«u^^ 

"“ti" mob t“td m rny djobon__ But^the 

committee seized me and ^ , jiedvcdor skoj » 

hidingmeinadugout One of my girls. l 
was placed at the en^nee J” ^ happened and 
Meanuhile. m> girls beard 'vhathaU l U „„ 

hurried to my aid The mob dispcmed ‘o j 

and some of the men came to the dugo 

'"""them IS Botchkareval bet us m to sec iMie n 

there 1” they shouteil The guise try Tlici did 

orders to shoot if thes “PP'<>“*ed^ 

She fired, wounding one m the side 

The poor girl bayoneted by the „„e 

The committee -ind in> friends, n 
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hundred, insisted that I should be given a tnal and not 
lynclied Mj girls Tvere ready to die for me to the last 
one I vas taken out from the dugout by my defenders, 
V ho made an effort to lead me to safety for an open trial 
'Ihe mob, -which hadnoi\ uvcreased, pressed closer and 
closer The two sides were fightmg for me It was 
agreed that no weapons were to be used m the scramble 
The mass of humanity sivajed back and forth, my girls 
fighting With the strength of infuriated mid beasts to 
stave off the mob Now and then a man would get 
close enough to strike a blow at me As the struggle 
developed these blows increased m number till I was 
knocked senseless In that state mj friends dragged 
me away from the scent of the struggle 
My life was saved, although I was badly knocked 
about It cost the lives of a loyal girl and an innocent 
fnend I was sent to Molodcchno, a couple of my girls 
going with me to look after me Tlie Battalion was 
taken fiom the front to the reserve billets But even 
there their lives were not safe They were insulted, 
annoyed, and dubbed Ivomilo\kJ There were daily 
tumults The windows of their dugouts were broken 
The officers were poiverlcss and seldom showed their 
faces My instructors did their best to defend me and 
the Battalion, explainmg that wt were non party 
One morning a car came for me from Headquarters 
at Molodeclmo Tliere I met the Commanding General 
of my Corps, who described the unbeamble conditions 
m which my girls were placed They were waiting for 
me, refusing to go home, unless I disbanded them He 
Jiad sent them to dig reserve trenches m order to keep 
them hway from the men They did splendid work, 
lie said, but as soon>as they returned the men began to 
molest them Only the previous night a gang of soldiers 
made an assault on the dugouts m which mv girls were 
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longer than a week, winch tv-as tlie limit that tJiej 
set on their endurance Upon my arrival in Petrograd 
I ^\ent to the quarters occupied by the Battalion 
■while m training It Avas evident at a glance that an 
atmosphere of depression ■neighed heav ily on tlie Russian 
capital The smiles and rcjoicmgs -were gone from the 
streets There m as gloom in the air and in e\ erj bodj ’s 
eyes Food ’(vas\ cry scarce Red Guards n ere plenti 
ful Bolshevism walked the streets openly and definntl} , 
as if its day had already come • 

My friends, who had taken an mtercst m the Battalion, 
n ere horrified to learn of conditions at the front Their 
accounts of the state of affairs at the capital depressed 
me greatly Kerensky , after lus dispute wth Kornilos , 
had cut himself off completely from his friends and 
'icquamtances of the upper classes I went to General 
Anoso\, telling him of my mission But he would not 
accompany me anjmhere, although he placed his motor 
car at nij disposal I drove to the Commander of 
the Military District, General Vasilko% sky, a Cossack, 
who looked impressive and strong, but was actuallv a 
weakling He received me cordially and asked the 
purpose Of my visit to the city He had heard of the 
rough Iiandling I Ind endured and expressed his sj m 
pithy 

But,” lie added, ” no one is safe in these days I, 
myself, expect to be thrown out at any time It is a 
matter of days, of hours, for the Government Another 
revolution is ripening and is close upon us Bolshensm 
IS everyw herfe, in the factones and m the barracks And 
how are things at the front ^ ” 

“The same or even worse,” I answered, and 1 told 
him of aU my trials and troubles, and flielielpl expecteii 
to obtain from him and the War Minister 

“ Xothmg can help you now,” lie said “ Tlieauthon 
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e new war iviini=>tc- - 

” On’«re rvav rve drseasscd 
He was the same man who, a at 

COW Srtary Drstnrt ha^u^^ ^ /“"very peP* 
Moscow some weeks ''“”' „ ca„ith the soldiers 

leader andhad considerable ago 

.1 Perhaps if he been^PP Hte now, 

he might have saved the army 

said Vasilkovsky ,sr„e Ministry, we found that 

Trefpresentedapalhet.e,heart^^^^^^^ 

skv looked like a corpse There j^ad not 

:Srfrr'::gS^s= verisrsi^e-tj; 

TaS '^^war 1= 

shocked But this ft"' J saw the agon) of 

“**'*”^‘!f!‘r,:rrr1esrmgface^ __ „ 


sictht of these two agonizeu ngu^i-- 
Russia renecled in their dospairing faces ^ 

' They made an effort to were »t tb' 

The War Minister then mquired h he said 

front “ We heard you were ■'“"Bhly I had 

I gave a detailed account of eve yth them 

myself witnessed and "P^olofel Belonogov, of 
detail about the lynclung of Colone ^ „eting o' 
offleer who tried to defendune of became 

girl of the machine guns that were tu 

I noimdcd one of the enemy 

» 
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' ICerensky seized lus head in his hands and cried 
out 

“ Oh, horror 1 horror! We are perishing I Ueare 
drowning ' ” 

There was a tdhse, painful pause 

I ended my story ^ ith the suggestion that action was 
urgently needed or all would be wrecked 

“ Yes, action, is needed, but what action ? What is 
to be done now ’ What would you do if you were to 
be given authority over the army ? You are a common ' 
soldier, tell me what you would do? ” 

“ It IS too late now,” I answered after thinking a little 
time “Two months ago I could have accomplished a 
great deal Then they still respected me Now they 
hate me ” 

“ Ah 1 ” exclaimed the War Minister “ Two months 
ago I might have saved the situation myself, if I had 
only been here then I ” 

We then discussed the purpose of my journc) I 
asked for a transfer to a more octi\ e part of the front 
and for a certificate that the Battalion was to be run 
ivithout committees This certificate I obtained from 
the War Minister without delaj, and I still haveTt in 
m> possession He also agreed to rav first request and 
promised to look into the matter and issue orders for 
my transfer 

Kerensky was silent during the conversation He 
stood like a ghost, the symbol of once mighty Russia 
Four montlis before he was the idol of the nation Now 
almost illl had turned against him As I looked at him 
I felt I was m the presence of that immense traged^ 
which was rending mj countn into fragments Some- 
thing seemed to clutch mj throat and shake me I 
wanted to erv, to sob My Iicart dnppcd blood for 
Mother Russui IVhat would I not ha' c done to a' ert 
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that impending catastrophe ^ Hon nianj deatlis would 
I not have died at that moment 
Here was my country driftmg towards an abjss I 
could see it sliding down, down, down And here 

w ere the heads of the Government pow erless, helpless, 
clinging hopelessly to the doomed ship, despairing of 
salvation, abandoned, forlorn, stricken . . 

“God only knows the future — shall we ever meet 
again ’ ” I asked tlie ti\o men in a stifled voice, as I 
bade them fareivcH 

Kerenskj , livid, motionless, answered in a hoarse 
whisper 
“ Hardly.” 



Part Four 


TERROR 

CHAPILU XVI 

TITE TRIU'fPJl OF DOI-SIinviS^I 

I RETUIUsLD to tlje front 1 he trams Mere flight 
full) crowded, but fortuuutcl) I found occom 
modation m a class compartment At Molodeclmo 
I reported to General Valu)cv, Commander of the Tenth 
Arm), and lunched ^\lth the stall Tlic General uas 
painful!) surprLsed to learn of the puoishmcnt I had 
received at the hands of the soldiers 

“ Did the) really strike »/o« ? ” he asked mcrcdulouvl), 
ns if he found it liard to imagine the solthers maltreating 
Yashkn 

‘ "^cs, General tlic) did,” I ansacred 
‘But Mh\ ? ” 

I told lam of the German I had bounded as he came 
o\cr Math several comrades 

‘ vsliat lias become ofm) once glorious arm) • ” 
he cried out 

"As 1 related to him Uic rcmnitimg phases of tlie 
episode, lie punctuated mj storv with excLamnlions of 
surprise 

At tlic end of the meal General \ aluv c\ mfortned me 
247 
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quarters, where I Sta« were auxious to 

them the impression niaim up 

VerVhovsky t.vo days all « 

“ Their appearance bears wtnes 
Inst ” I said f - 9 ” tlie General ashec 

‘•And how about t‘'c„rae and take it 

“ The Battalion is '' aiting Y 

to a more sympathetic ^etor^^^ soon ornve for 'ft' 

I answered that . ojate autliorirtng me t 

“„z;£ .1 .* rr 

Si »»■•■'" "t'«- 

Alter thanking them tor theirweeo ^ ^5 tlie 

“^ess It was my Before eatmg, 

mils Only I seldom ate mth them t 

I usually Lpervised the mess. good older 

Ih^re w a" plenty of food hhe h’”'' 

I imew from experience that there 

tor keeping up a soldier s heart ^ ,,sppj 

Was It my promotion Oiat wa j gro'm 

mood, or my relmn to the girts, o wta ^ e 

deeply attached? I dont kno t 

It o^urred to me that it -"“j a 

let the gills have some fun jeligW tlw 

my soldiers took np the „und the enck “ 

game proceeded, many men gathered 
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«^icir It yas going on. They wntclicd longingly 
clcnrly desirous to play too. but not daring to join in 
for fear lest I should order the girls airay. It gave me 
ple.aSure to observe how these grown-up children longed 
to take part in.tlie sports. But I pretended not to 
notice it. 

Finally tliey sent several delegates to express their 
desire to me. 

“Captain,” the men said bashfully, “we want 
to speak to you.” 

“ All right, speak ont, ” I answered, “onlvifon’t' 
address me ns an officer. Call me plain Yas'likn or 
Itotclikareva.” 

“Hay we be allowed to take part in the game f ” 
they asked, encouraged by my words. 

, “ Yes, but only on eondiUon that you do not molest 
my girls and consider them as fellow-soldiers only ” T 
declared. ■'* 

The men swore that they would behave, and Hie 
girls were not at all displeased at the new arrangement 
They played for two or three hours, and the m?n W 
their pledge. When the game ended th y TJt irif, 
quite a dltferent feetag towards me. It wis a feeW 

hLuft" “ r" f-tmer'one 0? 

The Battahon remained in the rcsen-e l.lll i r 
severaldays. Thcredeveloped.asnresult of ‘ 
a new attitude on the part of nwny soldiers “ow^rdTs’ 
women. Companies of them wnitU '“"ard us 
join the Battalion in snnrtT 

entertainments. ^ ” “nging and various 

promptly.'’'jIeanw°hil7 /he C 

Corps in the trenches idccld"l*h‘T'™'’ ‘‘s’ 

rest, and unon nnp ’"'chad had enou?* 

“p™ our atrival at tbo lighting line I pul no 
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1 . ^ T tsont out scouliog 
BattaUon on a ''Su’a' t and swept >o 

narlies, cstablislicd observation p 
Man’s Land inth my ^ Our own soldiers 

Tav^r— 

the matter with me „ d “ You 

‘We have freedom now. yon say, Very veU I 

.insist that you do "“I;* Bu7>ou haie 

will' not ask you to figh convictions "c 

no right to ask me to ht, to kill and get 

came here not to fraternize lulled it 1 

Uled I alaim my freedom to get Ulieu 

men let me fight the Sutahon We viU 

Germans fight only agamst the mtia 

leave you alone, and you leave ns alonc^ U,nn 

The soldiers admitted that th , hen they 

tan and consented to such an anangcne j told 

asked me why I "as so anitious ^^^„d "ho 

them that I "anted t” I had onli a 

slam early in the " ar For tlm mV „t 

slight toundation-a tumour that liau ,t 

the death mhattleof AfanasiBomhknrCT j 

n as an absurd cncuse But I had “Sod ^ ,t 

used It attervards on a number of oceas 

finally became "idely ‘jud tehc^ hglitiae 

Itwasexhilaratmgtobeablctodosom 

ugam Om 

hundred "omen But "d tais^ <1 lumrd 

machine guns rattled md ^o Man s ,„to a 

from promcnatle for agitators an -^rjidlv along 

r™^o Man’s Band The news ^7„ahon 

the trout of the utli'ity ot the 'Vo^n hllh 

and I bchcie tliat tor hundreds ot miles 
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scctoi v.£is the onl> fighting part of the Imc I Avas 
iiaturallj very proud of thu» distinction 
Tor several days this state of affairs continued 
Tmally the Germans became so annojed tliat thc> 
ordered their artillery to bombard my position There 
had not been an\ artillery fire at our sector for some 
time, and the openmg of the big guns caused tremen- 
dous Kccitcmcnt. Many of the mcniverc caught m the 
bombardment and acre killed or voundcil The 
Battalion’s casualties acre four dead and fifteen , 
M ounded 

The aholc Corps was roused to a high state of ngitn 
tion, and a stormy meeting look jilacc immctbnlel> 
Tlie men demanded mj instant execulion 

“She vants war,” thej cried, ‘nnd wc iinnt peace 
ICiIl her and moke an end of it I ” 

But the members of the committee and nu friends 
insisted tint I acted in accordance uith an agreement 
“ She only engoges her own Battalion in fighting,” mj 
defenders argueil, “ and leaves us alone It is not her 
fault that the German artillcrv could not find the range 
quickl> and killcil some of our comrades ” 
lAheii vord reached me of the indignation and tiircats 
of the men I decided to orgnnirc an offcnsiv c of mj onn 
and die fighting I rcqutstwl our artillcrj tonnsverm 
Kind the cnem^ ’s fire TJic engagement developed into 
a regular little battle were firing furiouslj 

^^Iult this uas going on and the soldier? m the rear 
were holding the meeting the nevrs arrived of the over 
Ihroiv I>crcnsk) and the Bolshevists’ victoiy in 
Petrograd It was announced to the men bj the Cliair- 
man and was haded willistichan outburst of enthusiasm 
that the shouts almost drovmcd the rattling of the 
machine guns 

“Pence I Peace! !” thundered through the air 
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Hurrah tor Lemn 1 Huirali lor 

''“'wludtreadom' Bread. Dm™ wrth thehour 

8=“®'® ' " , „r liciaht, the ears of tlic 

As the reioicmg uas ^ >‘“8 „t the shootmg 

nrumtude suddenty "a to fury.. „ 

“^:'I^hr. t.rem ^>n^«d.sr“" 

. tliey roared as they tel. me of the approach 

Several girls dashed up , t simultaneously the 

of the bloodthirsty mob Almos telephone 

Commanding General rang up on ft,® i^st I 

“ -Run ' ” ^^as his first ^ord " ^ a 
am escaping myself to Krasnoye ,,],^tever 

I ordered my girls to ‘''"'Xt stopping I” 
belongings they “"‘I™ . the direction m wh'ft 

rt“ 

‘^»i?eC"morr advan^g ^ "o 


in the-immediate rear about tnentj ox my a 
were engaged in the ^'■PPO',‘™8 Ij reddened 

These tiienty girls Mere lyncheo oy 
__i. _ to 


mob 


iXle^w o— 

'tom of the instructors, uho mad® “ ^“‘d^nndcr 
defend these innocent uomen, 

the heels of the savage raoad ^^_,es M 

I and my rcmaimng soldiers ra „„ no 

though MC could see no sign of pursuer je 

nls IVe stopped in tljo ""^fteffor soPP®' 
Molodcchno It nas dark 'J® the trees Our 

and prepared sleeping ^ml nas 111 “' 

supply tram came up during the night am 
eepted b> one of the sentries. 
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•^Ve V, ere up at four in. the mornmg I had a connec- 
tion made with the telephone ivire running to Army 
Headquarters at Jlolodechno and talked to the officer 
in charge, telling him of our approach and askmg for 
dugouts The officer replied that Molodechno nas 
OYerflo\sing ^vlth deserters and that it vras as dangerous 
a place for the Battalion as the frpnt itself 

But what could I do ? I had to go somewhere I 
could not very ivell continue living m the forest It 
uas an awful situation We had escaped from pne 
mob, leaMng twenty victims in its hands, and were 
running straight into the nrnis of another, perhaps even 
more bloodthirsty So w e resumed our march W ithm 
two miles of Molodechno I led the Battalion far into the 
woods and left it there with the supply detachment, 
comprising twenty five men I went to Molodechno 
alone, having decided to make preliminary in\ estigations 
and see what was to be done 
Groups of soldiers here and there, m the streets of 
Molodechno, stopped me with jeering remarks 

“ Ha, there goes the Commander of the Women’s 
Battalion She demands iron disciplme Ha, In I ” 
they would laugh, turning to me, '‘S\hat now ? ’* 

^Vith smiles and conciliatory answ ers I managed to 
get to Headquarters I made a report to the Coraman 
dant and was assigned some dugouts for the Battalion. 
There were crowds of soldiers everynihere as I walked 
to the billets They’ began to harangue me 

“You were late with your Battalion,” they said 
“ It’s peace«now ” 

“I am always with you, I am myself a common 
peasant soldier,” I answered “If you make peace now 
1 will abide by yout decision I am not going to fight 
against the people ” 

“ Yes you are for the people now, but where were ^ on 
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J "You maintained the disci- 

have .necred at i to fight I™!!'"' 

„en It IS not <="*‘“"'''7„72rhundred girls among 

. "“en ap^p-ated^ ^ rented, 

" Wc lliinh you ate right about that. 

and became more ^„„g out the 7 

I requested their help in cleam g dispatched an 

inygiris and they gave It ehcerMly^I^^Pj 

instructor for tlie ?,?“rS''undor”ttproteetmnot 


instructor for the Battalion, and p„teet.on r 

were comfortably attached to my "nd 

sentmels picked 1™"! presence oflered 

nassed a restful night Bu . to let it 

good an opportunity for ^he agdnt ^ ^ 

7n the morning after breakfast, ,„ 5 „,c„t soldiers^ 

to Headquarters, a '""7 d my 1'™!’'"^ 

not more than ten in number, bloekcu my l 

insults upon me i mans u ere increased *" 

In a feu minutes the ton rul'ans s „ 

In cuts thirty , fifty , a hundred I "10" „,miiles 

jeers ind threats, but „ Jdreds of tiles'^ 

1 nas almost surrounded by sea era 

"■? y";,:" "ant u.th me f " I oned out. lom-B 

'"rant to disband your Battalion Besrantyon 

‘“Zrttm cl taX"be a^reatc^ 

:mT tl,e .dea m pens..- 
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alHlie hands of a mob. Hlieii they Iieard of the demand 
of the crond they all came out, with rifles m hand. 

I made a couple of attempts to argue, but it was 
apparent that the men came ^nth the purpose fi\ed m 
their minds by propagandists. They would not give 
w ay and finally cut me short by giving me three mmiitcs 
to decide. One of the nnglcaders stood there, watch in 
hand, countmg the tune. Those were moments of 
indescribable agonj . 

“ I would rather advance against an entire Geroinn • 
army than surrender arms to these Bolshevik scoun- 
drels,” I thought. But it is not my life only that is at 
stake. Everythmg is lost, anyhow. They say that 
peace has been declared already. Have I a right to 
play with the lives of my girls? But, Holy Motlier, how 
can I, a soldier true to my oatJi and loyal to my country 
order the surrender of my Battalion’s arms without a 
fight ? ” 

The three mmutes were up I had arrived at no 
decision. Still, I mounted the speaker’s bench 'J’here 
was complete silence. The crowil of course (.xneelid 
my capitulation. My girk g„al ten,™, for 

their Conimantlcr s orders My heart thruhhcl viol, 1,1 Iv 
as my mind still groped for a solution ^ 

“Shoot!” I suddenly ahoolcd „t the (op „r „,v 
voice to the girls. . ^ ‘ "'y 

rcpo««cd.° 

^ A volley from too ho„drc.I„n«,„„t op h,to the 
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that the mob u ould return, several times stronger, and 
te-vr us to pieces A decision had to be armed at and 
earned out mstantlj It uouW take not more than 
ten minutes for the men to come back If uo did not 
escape it uas certain death * 

“ In five minutes the Battalion must be read) to 
march ! ” I thundered I sent one of mj mstructors to 
the barracks to mix with the crowd, and later report 
to me m the woods on the mob's activity Simultane- 
ous)) I directed the supply detachment to follow the 
road in the direction of Krasnovc Sclo Then I called 
for a volunteer from among the instructors to take care 
of our battle flag under oath that he would defend d 
to his death Accompanied bj three other instructor' 
ho was sent ahead with the flag 
All this was done m less than five minutes It was 
no ordmatj feat for a military unit to form in fdll 
marching formation m that space of time But m> 
girls did It I sent one squad after another into tlic 
woods, leaving with the last squad m)‘sclf 
I had fixed as our destination a ccrlam clearing in the 
woods, fnc miles distant This distance we covered 
at break neck speed I knew tliat the infuriated meu 
would follow the road m pursuing us, and I ordered Uw* 
Battalion to go into the heart of the woods There were 
few of us wlio did not trip on the way several times 
Our uniforms were tom b) thorns and brambles, ant 
manv of us had cuts m our legs and arms Then 
httle time for dressing the wounds 

A couple of hours later, after rcaeliing the riesrmg 
wc heard a ihsUvnl whivlJe, Hit signal of the instructor 
had left behind lie was m high glee over his t>wn 
experience, and m spite of our preeanous positien wc 
heartilv enjovtd lus storv 

Th( mob, it appeared had ritunuil to our hur=** 
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wc Iiad anticipatedj folly armed. The men ere in 
a ferocious mood and rushed into the dugouts. They 
were thunderstruck upon discovering that the dugouts 
were deserted 1 They ran about like madmen, scouring 
the neighbourhoo'd, but there was no si^n of us. They 
could not reaU 2 e that in sucji a brief space of time tlie 
Battalion, had been marched away with all the equip- 
ment. 

“ The Avitch 1 ” they shouted. “ She must have 
spirited them away.” • > 

But this did not seem a plausible explanation to the 
cooler heads. They telephoned to Headquarters, but 
received an answer of complete astonishment. Nobody 
there'knewof my sudden withdrawal. The mob started 
along the road to ICrasnoye Selo and soon overtook 
my supply wagons, which were in charge of old soldiers. 
These said that they had received orders to leave for 
I&asnoye, and that they knew nothing of the movements 
of the Battalion. The mob decided that wen ere on the 
same road and sent a couple of horsemen to overtake 
us. The horsemen, of course, returned empty-handed. 

” She is a witch 1 ” many soldiers shook their heads 
with superstitious awe. 

** A witch, undoubtedly I ” was repeated in tones of 
uneasiness by others. 

The four men with our flag lost their way in the rvoods, 
and seeing that they did not arrive, I sent out about 
twenty girls and instructors to look for them. They 
were finally discovered. Next we had to get in touch 
with the supply wagons, and managed to bring them 
to our camp. Once this was accomplished we were^ 
fairly well established behind the protection of the 
thickets. There was only one question confronting us ; 
How' to get away in safety. ' 

ilfolodechno was not to be thought of. I&asnoye Selo 
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was also a dangerous place, as our pursuers had unnfet! 
tlie garrison there of onr approach and had requested 
that u e should be dealt mth summarily The prospects 
\\ere far from cheerful I decided to get into secret 
commumcation wth the Commandant through the 
instructors 

We camped m the forest for a couple of days, till the 
Commandant found an opportunity to sUp out and 
come to see us AA’^e held a conference for the purpose of 
findmg a v,aj out of the dilemma 

It uas agreed that the career of the Battalion uas 
ended and that nothmg remamed but to disband it 
The problem ivas, how ? The Commandant suggested 
that he should procure women's garments for the girh 
and let them return liome 

The plan did not strike me as practical It uas 
hardl> possible to obtam nearly two hundred cos 
tumes for us in a da) or two It might, therefore, take « 
couple of weeks to disband the Battalion, uhich would 
not be advisable I proposed n different scheme, 
name!) , to discharge the girls smgl> and dispatch them 
to a score of scattered stations and i illages Tins platj 
uas adopted, os it did not seem difRcuU for imhvidu'il 
members of the Battabon to board trams or obtain 
\ eludes in the ncjgltbounng villages and get 

It took a day or so for the Commandant to get rcudj 
the necessar) documents and funds for all tlie gnb 
Then the disbanding befpin E%cr) ten or fifteen 
minutes ft girl was stnt awo), now m one direction, now 
m the opposite It was a pitiful fmalcto nh heroic 
chapter m the history of Uussinn wornanhooil 
Battalion had struggled goltanth to stem the tide a 
destruction and ignorance But the tide wns ton stria? 

It had swampcil all that was good ond nobicm 
Bussia herself seemed w reeked fores tr m that maebtroni 
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of *1111 bridled passwns One did not want to luc TJierc 
rcmamed onlj tOe glory and satisfaction of haring the 
overthrow of all that had been honourable in tlie coxmtr) 
E\ erythmg seemctl upside down There w as no friend 
ship only hatred The unselfishness of the dajs when 
Tsarism was overthroivnj now» after the fall of Kerenskj , 
had given place to a wave of greed and revenge Everj 
soldier, every peasant and workman, saw red 'ihej 
all hunted phantom bourgeoisie, bloodsuckers, exploiters 
W hen freedom was first bom there w as muv ersal brotlicr 
hood and joj Now intolerance and pettj covetousness 
reigned supreme 

As I kissed m> girls good b> c and w e exchanged 
blessings iny heart quivered with emotion W hat Iiad 
I not hoped from this Battalion ! But as I searclicd m> 
soul I could find httle to regret I had done mj dutj by 
mj countrj Perhaps I had been too rash when I had 
imagined that tlus handful of women could save the 
army from ruin And jet I was not alone in that 
expectation There was a time when even Ilod2ianko 
beheved as I did and Brusilov and iverensky Jmd 
thought that the self sacrifice of the women w ould shame 
the men But the men knew no sliomc 

Jly girls had departed Of the w hole Battalion there 
remained only mj self and a few of tlie instructors In 
the evcnnigl made mj wayto the roadwhere a motor 
car was waiting to smuggle nic awav Ilie Commandant 
liad arranged for me to go to Petrograd under the 
personal escort of tw o members of the Armj Committee 
Ihej were to jbm me at the tram Thcperinaj in the 
journey to the station Hidden at the bottom of tlic 
car, I was dm en to the railway, where tlie tw o men took 
me imder their protection I had decided to go home, 
to the village of Tutalsk, near Tomsk, w litre my people 
had moved during the war 
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rAui.-.- Gu»rd>- 

p-rs.»?;,S3r.si3 

“SSeisv 

“Vcs.” -A, 


:.H-«you,co»c-U."-r'--- 

“ 'y'‘'r. 'UnlnV Inslitule.” 


“But^'Uy^ ir.rs Vo detain nUonvcc 

. :rriro";ep«^ „,,, to ot^- ,,,, 

'%"ri on. only home ^ I_^^ po ^ 
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w^e armed sentries everjm-here. Accompanied bv 
Hed Guards I was led inside. There were ^ 

every desk. I was taken before aX He 
rough and brusque. ® 

“ Where are ycm going ? >’ he demanded curtly • 

V lam going home, to a viUage near Tomsk,” I replied 
Then why are you armed ? ” he sneered 

answeS!"' ™ I 

He blazed up. 

“An officer, eh ? You wiU be an officer nn * 
Give me that pistol and sword I ” he ordered. 

■Liie arms Trere those ffiven tn ttia «t * 1 ... _ 
of the (lag of the Battalion. I prized them tno"^””*? 
hand them over to this rogue ofTsailor Id r , 
to comply with his demand. He crew b ^ 

rHl?G::rL°.“i“SrSS 

he could take them, but I would nev^smm'nd'^^S 

He violently tore the pistol and sword from me , 
pronounced me under arrest. Them „ ' , . ^ 

in the Institute which was user? cellar 

and I was smt down there and liked up ' i w 
but received no answer to all my calls'^'n f 
the hole till the following monu'nn a « 

brought upstairs I began to dem^' ^ ^ 

'where two men of contrastinl ' ^ 
apparently eiipecting mv emf "ere sealed. 

Russian face. The other O'": had a tracal 
Nikolai Lenin, th7seli r Thefirstaws 

"“ndLeonTrolzfcy. Both amw 
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-S Z my arrest, 


5^~=“Sr==s;2S 

for Russia. Y . common pcop ». Thcv 

bcauUtuUy- It was ^ figMmS- • 

. ms,sscs,tl.cd.smh«. edtl^_^«Oj „t t,,e rvorkmg ela« 

wanted justiec for al . y join them nnl 


"p^ate with ’then party ^„^”"®Tf.oy wLedpe^ 

onnressed peasant and "'“''■J^f.m.bcst esteem for them; 

™“*rSS;3S“S-.“ 


You will bring nxtssm not to liapp ^ 

' ^?'why 1 ” they ashed. y" ' 

:i,“ri=.S=rr.'»=e'‘ 


I" ‘i "»f ™‘i.K "i"- V '”■ 

trenehes I wo“W „ •„ Rmsm. 

Te se^nding the s°’4;- „,hoW. ThO 
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,It irritated me, this view of the Germans held by the 
men wlio non controlled Uie Government of my country 
“ You don’t know the Germans I ” I cried out “ \\ e 
liave lost so many In es in this n ar, and now you would 
give everything away without a struggle I You don’t 
know war t Take the soldiers away from the front and 
the Germans mil come and seize upon everything they 
can lay hands on Th»s is war I am a soldier and I 
know But jou don’t Why did you take it upon 
yourselves to rule the country ? You will rum it I ” 
I exclaimed m anguish * 

Lenm and Trotzkj laughed I could see the iron> in 
their eyes They ivere learned and u orldly They had 
written books and travelled in foreign lands And who 
was I ? An illiterate Russian peasant woman !Mj 
lecture undoubtcdl} afforded them amusement They 
smiled condescendmgly at mj suggestion that they did 
not know what nar was m realitj 
I rejected their proposal to co operate with them and 
asked if I were free to leave One of tliem rang a bell 
and a Red Guard entered He was requested to accom 
pany me out of the room and to pro\ade me with a pass 
port and a free ticket to Tomsk Before leaving I asked 
for my arms, but was refused I explained that thej 
ere partlv of gold and given to me on an occasion that 
rendered them almost priceless to me The> answered 
that I would receive them back as soon as order was 
restored Of course, I never got them back 

I left the room vsatliout sajang good bj e In the next 
room 1 51 as given a passport, and proceeded bj tramcar 
to the station I decided not to linger m Petrograd and 
to depart uathout c\ en seeing any of mj friends On 
theviaj I n as recognized everywhere hut u as allowed to 
proceed unmolested The same cv cning I boarded 
one of the three cars attached to a tram that vent to 
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Irkutsk by way f ^"^“ff^s^e'twothousaud roubles 
aoing home. With me I ha command of the 

(cbout £211 2s. a ^ sala^ o£ four hundred 

«Sd’::^«rnlng soldiers, 
"%he train was overcrowded in the com- 

^Imost aU itUg A only occasionally 

partment tor eight days, 8 „ to buy food 

mght. I sent out a compai^^o p at 

for me at the stations, ^s dimmished " 

' the ‘end of the eight days, th to 

‘r^uTber, -d ^ ^ 

recognized by some solihers; ,„i„cd. 

ought to >^0 hmed > I 

“ IVhv 1 ” I turned on tlicin. 

Ja -rW turned [rpals ot a^^- 

‘‘‘portTa^ely ttc 

, tLL wS halted betore Pf “'.“a mund 0-- 

In a few moments a '"8 v™" ofRelaU and othr 
composed of passengers, railwaj 
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All were indicant at the brutalitj of the soldiers TJic 
Commandant of the station and members of the local 
committee hurried to the spot I was placed on a 
stretcher and tahen to the hospital It was found that 
I had a dislocate knee, and my leg was bandaged I 
then declared that I desired to continue the journey, 
and I was given a berth in a hospital coach attached to 
a tram gomg cast Therewereattendantsnndamedical 
assistant on the car 

My injured leg grew more and more painful as I pro 
ceeded homev ard It began to sw ell, and the medical 
assistant telegraphed to the stationmaster of Tutalsk, 
the village in w hvch my family now lived, to provide a 
stretcher for me 

My sister, Anna, was emplojcd at tlie station as 
attendant at the tea-urn, w luch is alw ays kept boiJmg at 
Russian railwaj stations It was this employment of 
hers that had caused thefamilj to move to Tutalsk from 
Tomsk, where they had no means oflii eh hood whatever 
When the message from tlic doctor m charge of the car 
reached mj sister and through her my parent*;, there was 
an outburst of grief It was three years since the> 
had seen their Marusia and now she w as apparently being 
brought to them on her death bed 1 * 

On the fourth day of tlie journey from Tchchabinsk the 
tram stopped at I utalsk My leg was badly swollen and 
was as hea\ y as a log The pams were agonizing M\ 
face was deadly pale 

A stretcher was prepared for me at the station Sfj 
sisters^mj mother and father and the stationmasterw ert 
at tlie door of the coach when I was earned out Jly 
mother shrieked xn. heartrending tones, “Mj Mnrusinl 
My Mnnka t ” stretched her hands toward heaven and 
threw herself full length on me, moummg o\ cr me as if I 
were read} for burial 
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Her prodigal daughter had returned, my mother 
sobbed, but m Avhat a condition ! She thought that I 
must have been woimded and ha\ e asked to be sent liomc 
to die I could not speak, I could only grasp her bon} 
arms, as iny throat xs as choked with a, tempest of tears 
and sobs Everj body was crying, my sisters calling me 
bj caressing names, my father standing over me bent 
and white, and even tlie strange stationmaster 

I became hysterical and the doctor u as sent for He 
had me removed home xmmcdiatel} , promising m re- 
spofise to my mother’s entreaties to do everything m his 
pon cr for me I was ill for a month, passing Cliristmas 
and meeting the New Year, 1918, in bed 

The tuo thousand roubles I had sav cd I gave to my 
parents But this sum, which would have been reckoned 
a fortune before the u or, was borelj sufTicient to keep w* 
for a feu months It cost nearly a Jnmdrcd roubles 
(about £10 11s ) to buy a pair of shoes for ni\ 
} oungest sister, Nadia, w ho w as going about bare*foot 1 
It cost almost twice as much to bu> Iier a second hand 
jacket at the Tomsk market Manufactured goods sold 
at a premium wlicn they were to be had, but it was 
much more difficult to find what one needed than to pa} 
an exorbitant price for it *1 here was plentj of flour m 
thecountry But the peasants w ould notscllitchcapl} 
because they could get nothing in town for less tlian 
fift} or a hundred limes its former price The 
was that flour sold at sixtv roubles (about £0 Cs Gd) 
a -pud (82 pounds) ! It may be imagined how far 
thousand roubles would carrj one m Russia * 
Tutalsk had also been swept bj tlic biimcanc of Bo' 
shcvism There w cre many soldiers w ho had returned 
from the front imbued vntli UoIslicMk teachings 
before mv arn\ al t he new h flcilgcd heretics ev cn burned 
the village church to the great horror of the older inh’ibi 
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tints It Mas not an unusual case, it was tjpical of 
the time Hundreds of thousands of deluded young 
men had returned from the trenches uath the passion 
to destroy, to tear doMai everything that had caistcd 
before the oliL system of Government, the church, 
nay , God Himself— all in preparation for the ncM order 
of life they Mere going to establLsli 
But one institution — the scourge of the nation — they 
failed to wipe out Nay more, thev restored it The 
tsar had nbohshed vodka The prohibition was con- 
tinued in force by- the nea rdgime, but only on paper 
Nearly ev cry returned solihcr took to distilling v odkn nt 
home, and the old plague of the country recovered 
Its poMcr and took its part m the budding of the Bol- 
slicviks’ new Viorld 


Every toini and vnllagc had its committee or Soviet 
They were supposed to carry out orders from the Central 
Government An order was issued to confiscate all 
articles of gold nnd silv cr Committees searched cverv 
house for such belongings There was, also, or was 
supposed to be, on order Taung furniture and clothes 
H hen the taaes arbitrarily demanded were not paid the 
fnrmtnrc and clothes were taken anny " 

In tlic towns it vias the tonnsmcnMiio sutTered, m the 
V dIage llie peasants, idl under the pretext ofconlikling 
' ''■/‘t? f ^"""ewtsie It was snfTicient for f 
peasant to buy n neii overcoat, perliaps with his last 
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jfdvance of the Kaiser’s soldiers toward Petrograd and > 
Moscoi\ . 

It was refreshing, exhilarating to listen to some of the 
men 

“ We have behn sold 1 ” one heard here and there 

“ We ^ ere told that the German soldiers v> ould not 
advance if we left the front,” was another frequent 
expression 

It IS not the common people, it is the German 
bourgeoisie that is fighting us now,” was an argupicnt* 
ordinarily given in answer to the first opimons,” and 
there is nothmg to be afraid of There' wall soon be a 
revolution m Germany ” 

** \Yholaiows,” some would doubtfully remark, “ tliat 
Lenin and Trotzkj have not delivered us into the bonds 
of the accursed Germans ’ ” 

Tliere irerc always delegates from local committees 
going somewhere, and they talked to the soldiers, answer 
mg questions and explauung things They could not 
very well explam away the German treachery, but they 
held out the promise of a revolution m Germany almost 
any daj Ihc men hstened but were not greatly 
impressed by the assurances of the agitators One felt 
that they were still groping in the dark, although the hght 
was dawning on their mmds The awakemng could not 
be long postponed 

I had a safe and comfortable joumc} to Petrograd 
Nobody molested me, nobod> tlireatencd my life I 
arrived at the capital on tlie ISth of January The 
statioh v\ as not as strongly guarded as tw o months before 
Red Guards were not m such evidence m the streets, 
wluch appeared more normal I went to one of mj 
former patronesses and learned of the terror in which 
the capital bved 

The follow ing day I called On General X, who greeted 
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^\'liich left visible only ni> C} es, nose, mouth and chcehs, 
and made me look like a matron of about forty fi\ e 
A passport was furnished to me, bearing the name of 
Alexandra Leontievna Smirnova, niuch was to be my 
name on the jourtiej . As I wore army boots there n as 
no danger of my trousers showing under the skiH. I 
took with me a letter from Princess Tatuyeva, m which 
she mvited me to visit her in her home in the Caucasus 
A ticket from Petiograd to Kislovodsk, a Caucasian 
health resort within several hundred miles of the place • 
where Kornilov was stationed, was given me, to be used 
only m an emergency It was agreed that m case of 
danger I should discard my garb of a Sister of Jlercy, and 
disclose mj identity, supported fey the evidence of the 
emergency ticket to luslovodsk and the letter from 
Princess Tatuieva, declai e that I w as on my way to take 
a cure at that place In addition, I was, of course, 
provided with money for expenses 
It was very amusing to lose one’s identity and appear 
as a complete stranger I was no longer Maria Botch 
kareva, feut Alexandra Smirnova And as I ghneed at 
mj self in the mirror it seemed e\ en to my ow n eyes that 
I had been remcamated from a soldier into a Sister of 
Mercy. 

^Vhen I started from Petrograd my destination was 
Nikitmo, a station winch one would ordinanly pass on 
the way to Kislovodsk Nobody recognized me on the 
tram Sometimes a soldier asked 

“ Where are you going, httle sister ? ” 

“Hofiie, to Kislovodsk,” was mj usual answer 
The next question would be about the service I had 
seen at the front, and the sectors at winch I worked I 
would reply with facts from my actual expenenceasa 
soldier There was nothing strange about a Sister of 
Jlercj returning home, and as I preferred silence and 
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feoUtude to convers'^tion, I reached >.ikitmo, at the efid 
of several da>s without any trouble 

From Nikitmo all trains were by order of the authori 
ties switched off tootherlmcsandsent to their destination 
by roundabout routes The road runriing dircctl> south 
from Nikitino was used for military purposes cxclusi\ cK 
by tlie Bolslievik forces engaged in fighting Korndos 
Tw entj miles fartlier on at Zverevo, the so called front 
began Private passengers were therefore not allowed 
to jiQ to Zverevo 

It w as evident that vast preparations w ere being made 
for a campaign against General IComilov There were 
many ammunition trams and large numbers of men 
concentrated there waiting transportation Ihcrc uas 
apparently no lack of moncj , and there w as iron disciphnCi 
reminding one of the carlj daj s of tlic w ar There u as 
order cvcrywlicrc 

Ihc first problem confrontmg me was how to get to 
Zverc\o I went to the Commandant of the station 
complained that I was penniless, that I could not wad 
indqfimtcly for the end of the fighting to return home lo 
KisIo\odsk,andurgcntlybeggcd him to adMsc me whit 
to do I made such an appeal to him that he finalh 
said 

* A munition tram is just about to Icav c for /n crci o 
Conic, get into it and go to Z\ ercs o Perhaps thej w dl 
pass jou tlirough the lines at the front Ihcrc is o 
second class carnage attached to the tmin ' 

lie led me to the carnage, in which were onlj tlif 
five soldiers wjjo were m charge of the train 
introduced me to the chief of them as a stranded Si<lrr 
of Mercy and asked for their indulgence I thanked tl J 
obliging Commandant profustlj. and from the bottom o 
my heart 

The tram mo\ed out of the station, but altbi>^‘^ 
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satisfied iMtli the first stage of my enterprise, I was by 
no means cheerful as to my prospects n Zvere\o the 
Bolshevik war zone The head of the partj sat doivn 
opposite me He ^^as a dirtj, ugly moujik I did not 
encourage hun to engage me m con\ ersation, but lie 
'\as evidently wholly msensiblc to my feelmcs in the 
matter 

After the prehnunaiy questions, he expressed his 
surprise that I should have chosen such an inopportune 
moment to go to Kislovodsk ^ 

“ But my mother is fli there,” I bed, " perhaps she is 
dvmg now It broke her heart when I went to the 
front ” 

“Ah, that’s different,” he declared, moving over to 
my side “They %vt11 pass jou m that case” 

From an expression of sympathy lie had no hesitation 
in proceedmg to an attempt at flirtation He moved 
closer to me and even touched my arm It was a deh 
cate situation I could not well afford to pro\ oke his 
antagonism, so I warded off his advances with a smile 
and a coquettish glance He treated me to a good meal, 
durmg which the conversation turned to general condi* 
tions He was, of course, arabid Bolslievik and a sava^re 
opponent of Kornilov and all officers Sly part m the 
conversation was confined to brief expressions of 
acquiescence, till "suddenly he asked 

“Have you heard of the Women’s Battalion of 
Death?” 

My heart thumped violently 
“ What BattaUon did yon say ?" I asked n ith an air of 

ignorance 

“ Why, Botehkareva’s Battalion I ” he rephed m a 
loud voice 

” Botchkareva’s ? ” laskedremmiscently ” Oh, yes 
Botchkareva, yes, I have heard about her ” * 
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. lie g'i\ e me Jus addicss and asked me to witc to Ium» 
wlucli I promised to do Perliaps he is still waiting for 
a letter from me 

I left him at the tram and tvent toward tlie station 
There were Red Guards, sailors, soldiers, even Cossacks, 
M lio Iiad jomed the Bolsheviks, on the platform andinside 
the station Rut there were no private citizens in sight 
I sat down in a comer and ■waited I was taken for a 
nurse attached to the Bolsheiik army, and was not 
molested One, two, three hours passed and stdl I 
could find no opportunity to proceed to my destination 
A civilian, w ho somehow found his v. ‘ly mto the station, 
was placed under arrest before my eyes wnthout any 
prelmiinories I, therefore, preferred to sit quietly m 
my corner rather than rao\e about 
Finally a pleasant looking young soldier became 
interested in me He walked up and asked 
“Why arc you waiting here. Sister ? “ 

“ I am waiting for a comrade,” I annvered 
‘MVhat IS his name’*’ he inquired, interested 
“ Oh, tliat IS a secret,” I replied m a teasmg manner 
He sat down near me, and asked me if I had worked 
at the front I said that imfortunately I had been 
detailed only to hospitals in the rear 

“Why was that man arrested?” I ventured to 
ask 

“ Because he had no papers from the Soviet,” was the 
reply. “He will be shot immediately ” 

“ Do you e's:ecute everybody "who has no papers ? ” I 
asked • 

“ Everybody, without distmction ” 

’■'Even women?” Imqowed 

“ Yes, even women,” was the reply “ This is a war 
zone ” 

“Holy Mother I” I exclaimed m horror “How 
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introduced it in the most brutal fashion in the war 
against their brothers 
I then told my friend of the trouble m which I found 
mjself, that I was penniless, that I had to get home to 
Kislovodsk and Chat I did not know how to get through 
the front He explained to me that the so called front 
was not a continuous line but a scries of posts, mam 
tamed on this side by the Bolsheviks and on the opposite 
side by Komdov 

‘ Sometimes,” he added, ‘ the peasants of the n«gh * 
bounng villages are allowed bj both sides to pass tlirougli 
to Novotcherkask, Kornilov’s headquarters If jou 
follow that road,” and he pointed to it, ” you will come 
to a village about three miles from here One of the 
peasants may be willing to convey you across ” 

I thanked him for the valuable information, and we 
parted friends The w alk to the village was uneventful 
On the outskirts of it I saw an old mouj ik working outside 
of his hut There was a stable and horses attached 
to it 

** Good day, grandfather 1 ” I greeted the old man 
Good day, little sister,” he answered 
“I^ould you dnve roe to the city’” I asked 
Great God 1 How is it possible ? The Bolsheviks 
are fightmg in front of the city, and they don’t let 
anybody pass,” he said 

‘‘But people do go sometimes, don’t they’” 

** Yes, sometimes they do ” 

“Well, I will give you fifty roubles for driving me to 
the city,” I* offered 

The moujik scratched his neck, reconsidering the 
matter 

But aren’t you a political 7 ” he inquired cautiously 
“No,” I assured him, “I am not” 

He went into the cabin to talk it over with his 6a&o. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

CAtlOHT IN A BOISHEVIX I>EATH THAI* 

** TT rHAT shall I say to the sentnes ? ” themoujik 
VV ashed me as xre approached the front 
positions 

“ Tell them that you are carrying your sick baba to a 
•hospital m the city, is she is suffering from high fever, ' 
I answered, and I asked him toivTap me m the huge fur 
overcoat on nluch he was seated I vis warm enough 
without It, but I thought that it would raise my tern 
perature even more, and I vas not mistaken Under 
all the wrappings I looked more hke a heap than a 
human form hen we reached the outposts I began 
to moan as if m pain 

‘ ^YheIe oie you going ’ ” I heard a voice ask my 
driver sharply, as the horse stopped 

“To a hospital in the citj,’* was the answer 
“ What have you got there ? ” the inquirer continued 
“My haha She is d>ung I am taking her to a 
doctor,” the peasant replied 
Here I groaned louder than ever I vas suffocating 
AIv heart v aS thumping with dread of a sudden exposure 
and discovery Everj particle of time seemed an age 
The sentry who liad stopped us apparently talked the 
matter over with some of lus comrades, to the accompaui 
ment of my loud moans Without uneoienng my face 
he issued a pass to the moujik 
279 
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iflg my ov.Ti self The officers gasped, and then imme 
diately cron dcd round mecongratulatmg me and shaking 
me by the hand Kornilov ^as notified hy telephone of 
my nmval and of the joke I had played on the sentnes 
“ How do you *do, little sister ? ” he greeted me lough 
ingly when I was brought to his headquarters Ihe 
story' of mj arrival and of the way I Iiad got through 
the lines amused him very mueh He looked ver} thin 
and somewhat aged but ns energetic as ever 
I reported to him that I was sent from Petrograd bj • 
General X and other officers, for the purpose of nseer 
taming lus plans and exact situation I also informed 
him that the Bolsheviks w ere making big preparations for 
an attack against him, that I had seen eleven cars with 
ammunition at Zvcrcro.and that the blow was planned 
to take place m a couple of dajs 
Kornilov replied that he knew of the impending offen 
sive and that Jus condition was prccanous He had 
no monej and no food, while the Bolsheviks w ere amplj 
supplied w ith both IIis soldiers w ere deserting him one 
b} one He was cut off from his fhends and surrounded 
bj enemies 

“ as it your intention to remam with me and jom 
my force ? ” he asked me 
“No,” I said, “I could not fight agnmst mv own 
people The Russian soldier is dear to me, although he 
lias been led astraj for the present ” 

“ It IS also V cry hard for me to fight the men that I 
loved so much,” he declared “But thev have turned 
bcasts'now • V c arc fighting for our lives for our uni 
forms Tlic life of cv crj Russian offieer is at the mcrej 
of tJie mob It is a question of organizing for self 
defence One cannot hope to do much for the countrj, 
if the Bolshcv iks are waging civ il w ar w hen the Germans 
are advancing mto Russia This is a time for peace and 
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union among all classes It is a time for* presenting *a 
united front to the enemy of the Slotherland But 
Bolshevism has perverted the mmds of the people 
What rs necessary, therefore, ts to eahghten the messes 
We can’t hope to enlighten them by fighting If it were 
possible to organize a counter propaganda, to convince 
the Russian peasants that the Bolsheviks are rapidly 
driving our country to uttCT nun, then they would rise 
and make an end of Lenin and Trotzky, elect a new 
Government, and drive the Germans out of Russia 
This IS the only solution that I can see, unless the AlliS 
aid us in conciliating our soldiers and re estabUshmg a 
front against Germany ” 

This, m substance, was Kornilov’s view of conditions 
m Russia, when I saw him in February, 1918 I 
remained only one day at his headquarters From 
conversations with the men attached to his Staff, I 
feamed that rComilov's force comprised only about three 
thousand men The Bolshevik army opposing it was 
about twenty times its strength I left Novotcherkask 
in the evening, after an affectionate partmg from 
Kornilov He kissed me as he bade me farewell, 

I wished him success for the sake of the country But 
there was no success in prospect We both knew it onij 
too well A heavy darkness had settled on Russia, 
stifling all that was still noble and righteous 

Encouraged by my success m reaching Komilovs 
line, I determined to return by myself I was taken to 
the outposts by a group of officers, and from there 
accompanied by their blessings, I started out through the 
war zone alone I crawled on all fours as if through 

Nojyajj’sXand, and advanced a coup}e of versts without 

any mislnp The expenenee I had gamed at tlie front 
stood me in good stead I scented tlie approach of a 
patrol and hid just in time to escape being observed 
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I^e patrol turned out to be one of Kornilov’s force, 
but I remained hidden After some more crawling I 
caught the sound of voices coming from the direction of 
a coal mine and judged the place to be one of the front 
positions Exercising extreme caution, I managed to 
pass beyond it safely Some distance ouay, dimly 
standing out against the horizon, was a vood 
A Bolshevik force got wmd of the patrol I had encoun 
tered and went out to capture it bj a flank operation 
I decided to conceal myself behind a pile of coal «nd ' 
wait till quiet was restored *On my right and left v, ere 
dumps of coal 

Keeping close agamst the coal heap, I breathlessly 
awaited the result of the enterpnse After a little while 
the Bolsheviks returned with the prej They had 
captured the patrol ! There were twenty captn es, 
fifteen officers and five cadets, I discovered They 
were led to a place only about twenlj feet distant from 
the coal heap behind which I was concealed 
The hundred Bolshevik soldiers surroimded the 
officers, cursed them, beat them wth the butts of their 
rifles, tore off them epaulets and handled them m the 
most brutal fashion The five youtliful cadets must have 
suddenly seen an opportunity to escape, for they dashed 
off a few minutes afterwards But they failed in their 
attempt They were caught several hundred feet away 
and brought back 

The Bolshevik soldiers then decided to gouge out the 
eyes of the five youths m punishment for their attempt 
to run awa]? Each of the victims was held by a couple 
of men in such a position os to allow the bloody torturers 
to do their frightful work In all mj experiences of 
horror this was the most horrible crime I witnessed 
One of the officers could not contain himself and 
shrieked 
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“ Slurderers I Beasts ! Kill me ! ” * 

He ^vas struck with a baj onet, but only wounded All 
the fifteen officers begged to be killed outriglit But 
their request was refused 

“You must be taken before the Staff first,” nos the 
onsn er Soon they were led away 

The five martjTs were left to e''cpire m agony wjiere 
they were 

''My heart nas petrified My blood congealed I 
thought I n as going mad, that m a second I should not 
be able to control my self and should jump out, ms iting 
death or perhaps similar torture 

I finally gathered strcngtli to turn round and crasrl 
asraj , m tlic opposite direction, toward the woods At a 
distance of several hundred feet from the forest it seemed 
to me safe to nse and run font. But somebody noticed 
me from the mine 

“A spy I ” went up m a chorus from several tlironts, 
and a number of soldiers set off after me, shoot mg as thes 
ran 

Nearer and nearer the pursuers came I raced faster 
than I ever did before in my life Here, wjtiun another 
hundred feet or so, were the woods There, I might 
still hope to ludc I prayed for strength to get there 
Bullets nhistlcd by me, but firmg as they ran the men 
could not take aim 

The woods 1 thewoodsl It was the one thought that 
possessed my ivholc being Louder and louder grew the 
shouts behind me 

“ A female-spy 1 A female-spy J *’ * 

The woods were withm my reach Another bound, 
and I was in them Onward I dashed like a n iJd deer 
M as it because there were only’ a fmr soldiers left at the 
post and they could not desert it to engage in a hunt, 
or because the men decided that I could not escape 
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fsom the forest anyhow ^ that nij pursuers did not follow 
me into the w oods ? I know only that thej were 
satisfied with sending a stream of bullets into the forest 
and then ceased to trouble about me 

I concealed myself in a hollow till everything was quiet 
again Then I got out and tried to work out the right 
direction, but I made a mistake at first and returned 
to the edge at which I had entered I then walked to 
the opposite side, struck a path and before taking it, I 
threw off my costume of a Sister of Mercy and hid it, drew , 
out my soldier’s cap, destroyed the passport of Smirno\ a, 
and appeared again in my own uniform I realized that 
reports must have been sent out by my pursuers of a spj 
dressed as a nurse and detennmed that as Botchkareva 
I might still have a chance of life, but as Smirnova I 
was done for 

Day was breaking, but it was still dark in the wood$ 

I met a soldier, who greeted me I answeied grufily, and 
he passed on, evidently taking me for a comrade A 
little later I encountered two or three other soldiers, but 
again passed them wthout being suspected I pulled 
out my direct ticket to Kislovodsk and the letter from 
Prmcess Tatuyeva Ihese were my two trump cards 
After walking for about thuleen miles I came in view 
of the station at Zverevo A decision had to be adopted 
without delay I felt that loitermg would be fatal, and 
so I made up my mmd to go straight to the station, 
amxounce my identity, claun that I had lost my way 
and surrender myself 

When I opened the door of the station, which was 
filled with Red Guardi^ and appeared on the tbres 
hold, the men gaped at me as if I were an appa- 
rition . 

“Botchkareva ! ” they gasped 

Without stoppmg to hear them I walked up to the first 
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soldier, \\atli iu> legs trembling and nij heart in «iy 
mouth, and said 

“ W Iiere is tlic Commandant ? Take me to tlie Com- 
mandant I ” 

He looked at me with an ugly expression, but obejed 
tjic order and led me to an office, also packed svith lied 
Guards, nherc a jouth of not more than nineteen or 
tn ent j was mtroduced to me as the licad of the mi cstiga 
tion committee, who was actmg as chief m the absence 
of the Commandant Again evcr>bod> gave vent to 
exclamations of surprise at my unexpected appeoTance 

“Arc jou Botclikareva ? ” the >oung man inquired, 
show mg me to a scat I w as pale, vs cnlv and trav cl worn 
and I sank into the chair grotcfiiUy. Lookmg at tlic 
joungman, hope kindled in my breast Hchadanohle, 
winning face 

“ Yes, I am Botclikarcv a,” I ansvi cred “ 1 am going 
to Kislovodsk, to cure my wound m the spine, and I 
have lost my v\a> ” 

“Uhat were jou Dunking of? Arc >ou m jour 
senses ? We arc just preparing for an offensiv c agamst 
Kornilov. How could jou take this route at such a 
time? Didn’t jou know that jour appearance here 
would mean jour certam death?” the joung man 
asked, great!) agitatctl over roy fatal blunder 

‘MMiy,” he contmued, “I just had a telephone call 
telling that a w Oman spv lind crossed from Komdov s 
suit early this morning Thej arc looking for licr now 
You see the situation into which jou liavc brought 
j ourself I” t *- 

Thcvouthfulclncfwasapparcntlj favourablj inclmrd 
toward me I decided to trj to wm Iiim over coni' 
pJctcl). 

“But 1 came of niv own accord,” I *>aid, breaking 

into sobs “ I am innocent I nm just a sick woman. 
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^oing to take a cure at the springs Hercis my ticJvet 
to Ivislovodsk, and here is a letter from a fnend of mme, 
my former adjutant, m viting me to come to the Caucasus 
Surely you will not murder a poor, sick woman, if not for 
my own sake, least for the sake of my wretched 
parents ” 

Several of the Red Guards present cut short my 
entreaties with angry cuies 

“ Kill her I What is theuse of letting her talk ^ lull 
her, and there will be one slut less in the world 1 ” ^ 

“Now wait a mmute!” the Actmg Commandant 
interrupted “ She has come to us of her owm free will 
and IS not one of the officers that axe opposing ns There 
■will be an investigation first and we will ascertain whether 
she IS guilty or innocent If she is guilty, we -will shoot 
her ” 

The words of the chief of the m\ estigation conumttec 
gave me courage He was evidently a humane and 
educated man Subsequently I learned that he was a 
umversity student Bfis name was Ivan Ivanovitch 
Fetniklun 

As he was stdl discoursing, a man dashed in hkc a 
w hirlwind, puffing, perspiring, but rubbing his hands in 
satisfaction 

“ Ah, I have just finished a good job I Fifteen of 
them, all officers I Thebojsgotfhemhkethat,”andhe 
bowed and made a sign across the legs “The first 
volley peppered their legs and threw them m a heap 
on the ground Then they were baj oneted and slashed 
to pieces ;p8, ha, ha ! There were five othras captured 
with them, cadets They tried to escape and the good 
fellows gouged their eyes outP* 

I was petrified The newcomer was of nuddle height, 
heavily built, and dressed in an officer’s uniform but 
w ithout the epaulets He looked sa\ age, and his hideous 
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'laughter sent "P,“'f^®^'”turned'' pale at his 

brute 1 Even ^ j 5 on than the assistant to 

^"''^ f^here we Se a celebrity,” Petmkhin said. 


yashka 


pointing at me ^ forward m 

Xry"— , an instLt and then 

cried out m a ternfymg voice 
“ Botchkareva ' ” 

He was beside S.-ally “ Under the 

class for capturing such a spy 1 1 
the soldiers and sailors the good news i _ e, 
how to take care of her Ha, ha, something 

I arose horror stricken I horrified too 

but was speechless Uetrukhinwa g ^ and 

He ran after Pugatchov. semed him by rn 
shouted ‘ rtriTipmad? Madanie 

“What IS the matter, have you go Nobodj 

Botchkareva came here of her a cure 

captured her She is gomg .j^ay 

She IS a sick woman tus She returned 

Anyhow, she has never fought agamst us 
home after we took ‘If, Pugatchov 

•_Ah, yu" ‘ V“'' •'“ Lt band of K«nilov , 


V her I” exciaimeq.*-fc- „ 

She IS a Kormlovka, the right band of 

-nleasmg her, are we > ,00 


“ WeU, we arc not f iogether 

Petrukhin “ I am gomg to call the comn 

and have her story investi^ted „.tcl,ov ' ' 

“An investigation 1” scoHed Pugatcho 


‘ And it 
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jou don’t find an> evidence against her, i\iU jon let 
her go ? You don’t know her * She is a dangerous 
character* IIow could we afford to save her’ I 
wouldn’t even iiaste bullets on her I uould call the 
men and they -would make a fine gruel of her ! ” 

He made a motion toward the door Petrukhm kept 
hold of him 

“ But consider, she js a sick woman 1 " he pleaded 
“What fs the investigation committee for if not to 
investigate before punishing ’ Let the committee Ipok 
into the matter and take wliatcvcr action it considers 
best “ 

At this point the Commandant of the station arrived 
He supported Petrukhm “You can’t act like that in 
such a case,” he said, “ this is clearl> a matter for the 
investigation comnittcc If she is found guilty, v\c will- 
evecutc her ” 

Petrukhm went to summon the members of the 
inv estigation committee, w ho \\ ere oU, tn el ve m number, 
common soldiers As soon as he told the news to each 
member, he told me later, the men became threatening, 
talking of the good fortune that brought me into their 
hands But Pettukiun argued u ith cv ery one of them 
in mv fa\ our, as he was conv inccd of the genumeness of 
mj plea In such a manner he won some of them ov er 
to mj side 

Mcanvvlule Piigatchov paced the room like a caged 
hon, thirsting for m> blood 

‘ Ah if I had onlj known it before, I w ould hav c had 
\ou shot in^ompnnv willi those fifteen officers!” he 
said to me 

“I should not have the heart to shoot at my own 
brothers, soldier or oHiccr,” I rcm''rkc(l 

'‘Eh, jou are canting alrcarh he turned on me 
'‘\^e know vour kind” 

V 
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“ Taking yoxi all m alV* I declared, “ jou arcnobcttpr 
than the oflicers of the old regime '* 

“ Sdcnce I " he commanded angrily 
Pctrnkhm came in n illi Ihe committee at tint instant 
“ I must ask j ou not to make such nn uproar,” he ‘^aid 
turning to IHigatchov, feeling more confident mth the 
committccat liis back “SJic is m our hands no^^, and 
w c will do justice It is for us to decide if she is gmltv 
I ea\ c her alone ” 

There ere only ten members of the committee Vinthin 
reach The other t« o members were absent and the ten 
as thc> made a quorum, decided to go on with the 
work 

' 11 hether you find her guilty or not, I w ill not let her 
get out of here ali\c!” Pugalchov declared ”11 hat 
am I ? ” lie added ” I am no enemy citlicr ” 
However, this threat worked m nu faiour, as it 
touched the committee’s pride The> s\cre not to be 
overndden like that Pugatchov demanded that I 
should be scarclicd 

“I am at joitr disposal” I said, “but before jou 
proceed further I want to hand over to sou tins package 
of money Tliere are ten thou -md roubles m it, sent to 
me by Princess Tatuicvi m> former adjutant to enable 
me to take the cure at the springs I kept this money 
intact, because I hoped to return it to her upon reaching 
the Caucasus ” 

The money had m reality been gi\en to me bj Korni 
lo\ to secure my parents and myself from staraation m 
tlie future , 

Ihe valuable p^ckagewaa taken away,iMthout much 
questioning I was then ordered to undress completelj 
Petrukhin protested against it but Pugatchov insisted 
The dispute ^ ns settled by a vote, the majoriti being fei’ 
my undressing 
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• The search Tvas painstaking bat fruitless. There was 
the ticket to Kislovodsk, the letter from Princess 
Tatuieva, a little bottle of holy water, given to me by 
my sister Nadia, and a s<5apu!ar, presented to me before 
leaving for the front by one of the patronesses of tlie 
Battalion. 

“ Ah, now we have got it ! ” exclaimed Pugatchov, 
seizing the sacred bag. “There is the letter from 
Kornilov ! ” 

The bag was ripped open and a scroll of paper was 
taken out on which a psalm had been ^rritten in a 
woman’s hand. I declared that the &m of tearing it 
open would fall on their heads andftliat I would not 
sew it up again. One of the soldiers obtained a needle 
and thread and sewed up the bag again. 

The members of the committecapologizedfor having 
been obliged to have me searched in sucJi a ’manner, 

“ What shall you do with me now ? ” I asked. 

“ We shall have you shot ! ” answered Pugatchov. 

“ W^hat for ? ” I demanded in despair. 
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chamber Nobody escaped from It aluc When 

’“l're?i.rarHo:^tn‘ou.ethere. « 

• I -- on my way to iMo- 

'°There were about forty ”'™ there ufre tuo 

part of them officers AmonSt^t^y appeamnee 

Generals They nere all shocked the 

. anvmg them W"'" "“y , ’“a of them I even 

prisoners talked more rc ^ to Koniilo\ 

told the truth, that I hat > resigned to 

None of them ga. cine any hope AUuciete . 

death . _ _i j He beckoned 

One of the Generals uas an old man 

to me and I sat f';"'". „,d sadly, pnttmg 

‘ I have a daughter like j ,v jdotyoiirbrasc 

hisarmroundmyshoulders child But 

deeds and had come to love you like y trap 

I never expected to meet you licre, the best men 

Isitnotdrcadful’ 
of the country, being executed, 

the savage mob very moLnt Perhaps 

But Russia IS perishing m this ve y 

God will save you yet ^nl lefned against 

I broke dmvn, convulsed With sobs, a ^ ^^^t 

the General’s shoulder The old 

restrain himself either and They 

Theotherofficeissuddcnly^ng t ^„,i^ps,„g 

sang from despair, m an eftort to ke p 

I cried long and bitterly I P™>;*^'to Heaven 
Who w onia support her v I apP ,t I am 

■; She will be forced to go beggmg m her 
killed" Life became very pr™"" ,, ’ i did not 

Me that I had exposed to a hundred p 
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int to die 311 infamous de'ith, to he on the field u i 
buried food for cairion cioivs 

\\ hy haven’t j ou dto'ncd me to the from an enemy’s 
bullet ? ” I asked of God * Ho%\ ha\ e I deser% ed being 
butchered by thfe hands of mj onn people’” 

The door sivung open About fortj soldiers filed in 
Their leader had a list of names m Ins hand 
“ Botcjikareva I ” he c-Uled out first 
Somelioir my heart leaped with joy I thought tint I 
was to be released But the officers immcdiatelj /Iis 
illusioned me with the statement that it was a call for 
execution I stepped forward and answered 
“ I am here ! ’ 

‘ Take off your clothes ! ” 

The order stupefied me I remained motionless 
Some soldiers came up, pushed me forward and re 
peated the order sc\eral times I awoke at last and 
be^an to undress 

The old General’s name was read off tlie list next 
Then a number of other officers were called out E\ ery 
one of them was ordered to cast off the uniform and 
icmain m Ins undergarments 
The Bolsheviks needed all the uniforms they could 
get and this was such an inexpensive way of obtaining 
them 

Tears streamed doim my cheeks all the time The 
old General was near me 

‘ Don’t cry he urged me * will die together ” 
Not all the prisoners were in our group Ihose 
remaining kibSed me farewell The partings between the 
men were alone sufficjent to rend one’s heart 

“ Well we shall hillow ^ou ux an hour or two^” those 
who were left behind said bm%el_j ^ 

After I liad taken off my boots I removed the icon 
from my neck and fell before it on my knees 
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•> Why should I die such a death ’ ” 1 o"od T* 
three yLrs I have e mercy, Hclj 

shomeful end to be my ljumble Maria, then for 

rl^:oCder"orrtheraud.nya«edM^^^^ 
righteous cause Be strong aim 

to die 1 ” , . . control mvscU The 

” -1 —I - •" <"■“ 

garments A tew hundred f«‘ ^ ^ ^ hundreds of 
slaughter There ^et® approached the 

human bodies heaped there ^ , ?®hout nilh a 

s=,six;:=sr:,£ 

dressed as Red Guards Inward a slight elcso 

tVe Mere surrounded and taken ^^aahs toward 

tionotground,ondplacedmahnewitl 

the lull There m ere corpses behind , 
to our loft, to our right, at was a horror of 

at least a thousand of them Ihe „ yeneh 

horrors We were suffocated >>> ‘’'nZl it so much 
The executioners did not seem to 

They were "sed to It . ^-ect 

I was placed nt the extreme right of tho 1 

to me was the old Geueral There were twen > 
altogether , 
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•“We are uaitmg for Die committee,” Pugatclioi 
remarked, to cvplain the delay in the proeeedmgs 
“ hat a pleasure ^ ” he rubbed his hands, laughing 
” We have a woman to day ** 

“ Oh, ves,” he added, turnmg to us all, jou can write 
letters home and ask that your bodies be sent there for 
burial, if j ou wish Or you can ask for similar favours ” 
The suspense of w’aitmg was as cruel as anj’thing else 
about the place Every officer’s face w ore an expression 
of implacable hatred for that brute of a man, PugateUov 
Nev ei have I seen a more bloodthirsty scoundrel I did 
not think that such a man was to be found m Russia 
The waiting wore me out soon and I fell again on my 
knees, praj mg to the little icon, and ciy mg to Heaven 
“God, when have I sinned to earn such a death’ 
WIij should I die like a dog, without burnl, without a 
priest, Vi ith no funeral ’ And w ho wnll take care of mj 
mother ’ She will expire when she learns of mj end ” 
The Bolshevik soldiers burst out laughing My plead 
ing appealed to their sense of humour They joked and 
made meny 

“Don’t cry, my child,” the General bent over me, 
patting me “ They are savages Tlieir hearts are of 
stone They would not even let us receive the last 
sacrament Let us die like heroes, nevertheless ” 

Ills words gave me strength I got up, stood eiect 
and said 

“ Yes, I will die as a hero ” 

Then, for about ten minutes I gazed at the faces of our 
evecutfouerS, scrutinizing their features It was hard to 
distinguish in them signs of humanity They were 
Russian soldiers turned inhuman The lines m their 
faces were those of brutal apes 

“Mj God 1 \YhathastThoudonetoThy children ? ” 

I prajed 
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All the events of ut) life passed before me in a lon^ 
procession My childhood, those years ot liaid toil m 
the little grocer’s shop of Nastasia Leontievna , the affair 
with Lazov , my marriage to Botchkarev , Yaslia , the 
three years of war , they all passed tlircftigh my imagma 
tion, some incidents strangely gripping my interest foi a 
moment or two, others flitting by hastily Somelioi\ 
that episode of my early life, when I quarrejled iwtli 
the little boy placed m my charge and the undesen cd 
M hipping I got from his mother stood out \ cry promi 
nently in my mind It was my first act of self assertion 
I had rebelled and escaped . Ihen there vas tint 
]ump into the Ob It almost seemed that it was not I 
who sought relief in its cold, deep w aters from the uglj 
Afanasi But I wished tliat I liad been drowned then, 
rather than die such a death 
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SAVEP BY A ^riRACLE 

T he investigation committee appealed lu the 

distance Pe trukhm \\ as leading it 1 here w ei e 
all the tnelve members present, the tivo absentees 
apparently having ]omed the otlier ten 
“ Yousee.hoii kind ve are,” some of the soldiers «aid 
“ We ore having tjie committee present at your cxecu 
tion ” 

Not one of us answered 

“ Vi e have all been to see Sabhn, tlie Comn-ancler in- 
Chief,” PetruUun announced as soon as he approached 
near enough to Pugatchov “He said that Botclikareva 
vould haie to be shot, but not necessarily non and 
nith this group ” 

A ray of hope nas kindled in my soul 
“ Nothing of the sort ' ” Pugatchoa bawled angrily 
“ What’s the matter here ’ Why this delay ’ The 
list IS already made up ” 

The soldiers supported Pugatcho\ 

“ Shoot her 1 Pinish Jier now I What’s the use of 
bothering with her agam 1 ” cried the men 

But*just*as Pugatchov guessed that PetrulJim Jiad 
obtained the delay in the hope of saving me, so the latter 
had realized that spoken words would not be suflicient 
to secure the fulfilment of Ins order He had provided 
himself wnth a note from Sabhn 

“Here is an order from the Commander in Cliief,” 
297 
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PetruUun *'''" 

Botcbkare^a shall be ‘A™ “ g„„d ” 
raUaay carriage and '‘^pt there 

Pugatchov jumped “P » ^ ' support ot Petrukhm, 

£2-5"rs=s 

.■c.r..i::‘- ~ ^r :”' ~“e 

IS »«.•••• 

talking 1 ’’ _ , _ fv-t one of the two 

At this moment I tiocaiirie aw a staring 

newly-arrived members of the toward me, 

at me intently. There 

bent his head sideways lectnfiedme Asthc 

>vas something about that look that elc 
mtAii. Mho was a common soldier, craned 


was something about that look j^gck fon'ard 

man, Mho was a common so ler, silence gripped 

and stepped out of the group, a ^nmful e'spression 

everybody, so aHected weie aJlby the painful evpr 
on his face „ ^ i ,,7 » Utf sang out sloMly. 

•‘Are yo-u Y-a-s-h-k-a he sa ^^^ost 

“ How do you know me ^ i asKcu^ 4 j 
overpowered by a presentiment of j that 

•1 bon't you remember how y™/ “ nndyou 
March ofiensive, when I was wounded S ^ 

dragged me out of the mud ^ ^ Mater, and 

Peter I should have perished Umre, 
many others like me, it not for > oil IV hy do y 
to shoot you noM ’ ” 
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' “ Bec-iuse I am an ofiicer,” I replied ' 

“ Wliat conversations are you holding here’’* Puga 
lcho\ thundered “She Mill have to be shot, and no 
arguments * “ 

“And I M on’t ^lovv her to be shot * “ my God-appomted 
saviour answered back firmly, and walked up to me, 
seized my arm, pulled me out of my place, occupymg it 
himself * 

“You will shoot me first*” he exclaimed “She 
saved my life She saved many of our lives The entire * 
Fifth Corps knovTS Yashka She is a common peasant 
hke myself, and understands no politics If you shoot 
her, you vmU have to shoot me first I ” 

Tins speech put new Ufe into me It also touched the 
hearts of many m the crowd 

Petrukhin went up, took a place beside Peter and 
nivsclf, and declared 

“You Mill shoot me, too, before you execute an 
innocent, suffering woman I ” 

The soldiers were now divided Someshouted, “Let’s 
shoot her and make an end of tins- squabble 1 What’s 
the use of arguments ’ ” 

Others were more human “She is not of the 
bourgeoisie, but a common peasant like ourselv es,” they 
argued “ And she does not understand politics Per 
haps she really uas going to seek a cure She was not 
captured, but came to us of her own aceoi d, we must not 
forget that ” ' 

For some time the place was transformed into a debat- 
ing ground * It was a strange scene for a debate There 
w ere the hundreds of bodies scattered round ps There 
v\ere the twenty of us m our under garments awaiting 
death Of the tw enty only I had a chance for life The 
remaining nmeteen held themselves stoically erect No 
hope stirred withm them No miracle could save 

i. 
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JiUU 

And aU tins a " 

a qu-xrtcr o£ an hour before all | debating I 

w ith a spark o£ humanl ^ ” finally recovered their 

jrdt:rci“" ~ - 
’’Tr;;et:5:etn ^dtr U- fro. ” kr^ 

m Chief, and it shall be obeyed e are B<h"g 
. "%;;'‘ied about me andl vas niar^e -1 -t of the 

. iJand oft the field -irnevalCod 

tar me like a madman, grinding Ins teetli 
an ay, his brutal voice roared 

“ Tire at the knees 1 ’ groans filled 

A. volley rang out savages rush upon 

the air Turning my head, I saw the h , 
the heap of viotiius with ***'“^“^ sofa few minutes 
deep into the bodies of “y out of them 
before, and crusbmg the last signs 

their heels . r Ihc moans 

It was frightful, '"'•““■''f ’yS f ' “at I staggeied, 
nere so penetratmg, so “ood “‘"Sj ,,,o„ncd 
tell to the ground my full ''"B . yyfieni eainc 

For four hours I remained unconsciou 
to. I w as m a compartment “t «■ "ih ^ ^ 

khm sat by me, holding my ha ' led to 

When 1 thought of the up before 

my famtmg, the figure “f l^usoty then to kill huu 

my eyes and 1 took rn oath ^ Bdlshevik 

at the first opportunity, it 1 escaped £ 


’"Ipetrukhm then told me that ^"'yyi^rltiga 

compassion tor me among the iner^e »1 

tion Committee that they had o Chief to send 

to Sabhn, and petition the Commander m 
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me to Moscow; for trnl b} a military tnbunal About 
fifty <;oIdiers ^\e^e also won over to m} side by Peter’s 
accounts of Ynslika’sworkm the trenches and No Man’s 
Land, and of my reputation among all the men Petru- 
kJim had rcmaifted at mj bedside till I recovered con 
sciousness, but he now wished to jom the deputation 
I thanked him gratefully for his kindness towards me 
and lus .desperate efforts to save my life 

Before he left, word reached him that Pugatehov had 
incited some of the men against me, threatening to * 
kidnap and 1> nch me before I was taken away Petru * 
khm placed fi\ c loj al friends of his at m\ compartment, 
w ith orders not to surrender me at any cost 

I pra> cd to God for Petrukhm, and hearing my pra} cr 
ho said* 

“ Now , I, too, believe m God The appearance of this 
man, Peter, was truly miraculous In spite of all my 
efforts, you would have been executed but for him ” 

“ But what are my chances of escapmg deatli now ’ ” 

I asked 

“They are still very small,” he answered “Your 
record is against you You do not deny being a fiiend 
of Kornilov Your strict discipline m the Battalion 
and ) our fighting the Germans at a time when the w hole 
front was fraternizing, are known here Besides, the 
death penalty lias become so customarj here that it 
w ould be veiy unusual for one to escape it Only the 
other day a physician and his wife, on their wa\ to 
Kislovodsk to the springs, somehow arrived mZierevo 
The> wtre arrested, attached to a party about to be shot, 
and executed without any investigation Afterwards 
papers from their local Soviet were found in their clothes, 
certifying that they were actually ill, the ph>sician 
suffering from a cancer, and requesting that they should 
he allowed to proceed to Kisloiodsk ” 
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Petnikhin kissed my hand, and left, warning 
me ^ 

“ Wait here till I return Nobody will harm jou in 
my absence ” 

He locked the door behind him I took out the httle 
bottle of holy water, given to me by my youngest sister, 
Nadia, and drank it On my knees before the little 
icon, I prayed long and devoutly to God, Jesus, and the 
Holy Slother 5Iy cars caught a noise outside the car 
« it (jime from several menacing soldiers who u an ted to get 
m and kill me on the spot I prayed with greater fer% our 
than before, pleading for my life m the name of my 
mother, my father and my httle sister My heart wns 
heavy nith sorrow and despair 

As I was hugging the httle icon, tears streaming from 
my eyes, I suddenly heard a voice, a very tender voice, 
say to me 

“ Your life u lU be saved ” 

I was alone m the compartment I realize that it is a 
daring statement to make I do not seek to make 
any one believe it It may be accepted or not But 1 
am satisfied^that I did hear the voice of a divine 
messenger It v\as soothing, elevating Sucldcnlv I 
felt happy and calm I th-inlcd the Almighty forHis 
boundless grace and vowed to have a public proper 
offered at the Moscow Cathedral of Christ the Saviour 
at the first opportunity, m commemoration of Ins 
miraculous message to me 
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should escape torture at the hands of these savages J 
hope you wdl not need to resort to it in JIoscou ” 

I still carry uith me that poison pill wherever I 
go 

Petrnkliin gave me forty roubles for axpenscs, as I n as 
penniless I thanked him and asked him to urite a 
letter to my people, tellmg them wliere I nas '\\c 
then took leave of one another Petrukhm and Peter 
exchanged kisses with me, and I again and agam reiter 
• atejl lion much I owetl to them, swearing tliat jji an> 
future emergency, whatever happened, I would always 
be ready to do c\eiy thing uithm my power for them 
\Ye ill realized that many a change was still m stoic for 
Slotlier Russia, before she settled down to a peaceful 
existence 

Accompanied by my friends and surrounded by four 
armed guards, forming my escort, I u as led to on empt> 
railway coach, attached to an engine On this train, 
consisting of cattle trucks and my coach, I was taken to 
Nikitino There I w as brought before the Commandant 
with a request to provide accommodation for the parti 
on an ordinary tiain It was Ihc aery Commandant 
w ho had helped me so generously to get to Zverevo on 
the munition tram Of course, he did not recognize the 
Sister of Slercy in Botclikarea a 

On t}ie platform I hatl another stiiking encounter 
The news that Botchkaicva had been seized and ara^ 
being taken to Moscow became known in the station 
and a number of Red Guards and soldiers gathered about 
me, show enng upon me insults, curses ^and ^threats- 
Among these, in the foremost rank, w as the repulsva e 
looking man avho was m cliargc of the tnun on which I 
went to Zacreao and who had proposed marriage to 
no ! 

The beast did not recognize rae lum lie sneered i» 
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my face, and repeated mj name sj liable by «;j liable, 
takiQg a peculmr joj in dij>tort«ig it and railing generallj 
at my appearance and reputation. 

“ TJicslut 1 Wo have got her, the harlot I ” he raved. 
“Only I can’t \jndcrstand ^\hy they didn’t shoot her 
there \Yh> bother mlh such a slutl” 

I could not liclp laughing. I laughed long, nithout 
rcstramt ^ It \\ as so amusing I n as almost tempted to 
disclose to him l^o^^ I Ind duped him lie stillhas no 
idea that Alcvnndra Snuriiova, nhosc fictitious addeess 
at Kislo\odsk lie, in all probability, cherislics jet, nas 
Jlaria Botchkarci a 1 

For three da> s I travelled sn ith my escort from Jfiki* 
tino to Moscow I uas treated nitli consideration, but 
aluaj s ns a prisoner The guards n ould get food for me 
and tliemschcs at the stations on the nay. Upon our 
om\al at Moscow I was taken in a motor-car to the 
Soldiers’ Section of the Soiiet, established in ivhat -was 
formerly the Goi cnior’s mansion. 3I> guards dehi cred 
me to a cii ihan, with all the documents of the ease, and 
left 

“ Wliat, coining from Kornilov ? ” the olTicial asked me 
grufilj . 

“ Xo, I vason mj aaj totakcthcciireatKislosodsk,” 

I rephcsl , 

“Ah, >cs, ne knoss those cures 1 What about the 
ipaulcts? Whs did you take them off?” 

“Because I am a plain peasant sroninn. I iiasc 
ilcfsndcdmj countrs bras cly for three j ears Inmnot 
guilts.”* • 

“Well, uc lull see about that later,” he interrupted 
and ordered me to be led n«ay to prison. 

I nns locked up m a small cell, m which there were 
already about twenty prisoners, olTiccrs and civilians, all 
nrrcbled by agents who had oa erficnrd them talk against 

X 
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m a dangerous situation, mul liad suncndcrcd to the • 
local authorities 

I \\as informed that it ^\ouUl take a \\cck for mj case ^ 
to be cleared up and a decision reached Instead of 
sending me to the Uutirka, the prison ift uliicli I had 
spent the last tuo weeks, I was taken to the militarj 
guard house, opposite the Soldiers* Section Drunken • 
sailors and Red Guards w ere usually confined, there 
The room m which I was put was narrow and long, the 
windows were large but closclj grated There were 
about ten prisoners m it 

“Ah, Botchkare\at Look who’s here!” 

I was met with these words as soon os I crossed the 
threshold The> quickl> turned into phrases of abuse 
and ridicule I w as quiet, and sought seclusion and rest 
in a corner, but in \a\n The inmates were Bolslieviks 
of the lowest sort, degenerates and former criminals I 
was the object of their constant ill-treatment, so that 
torturing me day and night became their diacrsion If 
I tried to sleep, I soon found some one near me W hen 
I ate or drank, the beasts assembled about me, show enng 
insults on me and pla>mg dirty tricks Weeping had 
no effect on them Night after night I was forced to 
stayawake, sometimes throwmgmjself upon an intruder 
w ith my teeth m an effort to drive him aw aj . I implored 
the warder to give me a cdl to myself 

“Let it be a cold, gloomy hole Gi\e me no food 
But take me away from these dninken brutes ’ ” I 
would plead 

“ We w ill take 5 ou away soon — to shoot you ♦*” the 
warder ould joke mreply,amid the uproarious laughter 
of my tormentors 

The appointed week elapsed and still there was no 
decision m my case The days — long, cruel, agonizmg 
days — passed slowly by The impossibility of sleeping 
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>%'is abo\e all so tortunng that it dro%c me to a state 
actii#U\ bordering on insanity Ti\ o and a half eeks I 
lu cd in that inferno, seventeen dn\'j. v, itliont a single, full 
night’s sleep 1 

Uhen one mofnmg the •wnnlcr, vlio had delighted 
daiK in telling me stories of what would be done to me, 
\crj MMd stones of fcighlfulncss, came m ^vlth some 
papers in his hand 

“ I3Qtchkare\a I ** he catlid out to me “You are 
free ’’ And ho opened the door facing me 

I was so surprised that I thought at first that this was 
another trick to torture me 

** 1 rec ? ” 1 nskcil “ M h> ’ 1 had growai to 

bclic\c the warder’s talcs of wliat nuaited me, and I 
couUl \roagw\o U\wv as U\e cattver cC suclv tidvag'- 
“<Vin I free for good ’ ” I asked 
“ Yes,” was the answer “You will go with a guard 
to the Soldiers’ Section, wlicrcjou will get thcneccssarj 
papers ” 

I bade farewell, with a sigh of relief, to the chamber 
of horrors, and went immedmtclj to get the document 
from tilt tribunal, a\hich slated that 1 had been arrcstnl 
but found innocent of the charge and that, as I was ill, I 
was to be allowed complete freedom of movement m 
the countr> W ilh this passport m m\ pocket I w as set 
at libcrts 
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T he Vasihe\s i\crc the only people I could go to ir 
SIoscow Ihey lived on the outskirts of the citv 
I made an attempt to walk to tlicir house, but was too 
weak to proceed more than two blocks There was a 
cabman near at hand, but he wanted tw enty five roubles 
to take me to my friends I tried to bargain, offering 
fifteen, but he would not hear of it '\sl hadnomonej, 
I finallj hired the cab m the hope tint Dana Jfaximovna 
would pay for it Tlic alternative was to remain wlierc 
I was 

Madame Vasilicva received me as if I were her own 
daughter Shewasovcrwhclmcdwithjoy atmv release 
I was too weak and worn out to appreciate full> mj 
miraculous deliverance from torture and deatli I was 
given some light food, and DanaJIaximovna began to 
prepare a bath for me I had not changed my under 
garments for several weeks, and my body was blacker 
than it e\ er had been during my life in the trenches 
Aly fikm was m a terrible condition from v ermm Tlic 
bath was a greater relief at the moment than mj*release 
itself And the long hours of sleep follov\ mg it w ere ev en 
more welcome I doubt if sleep ever tasted sw ceter to 
any one 

It w as impossible to remain long as a guest m Moscow 
m those early days of March, 1918 Stepan lived away 
312 
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•from his home, as lie and his pdrents held w idcly di\ er- 
genX ^ lews in regaid to the political situation The famd} 
consisted of Dana Maxomovna, her husband and the 
jounger son The daughter, Tonetchka, nas married 
and lived elsevihere The three Vasihevs received dail> 
a pound and one-eightli of bread! The vveekij meat 
lation was a pound and a half I, tliereforc, promptlj 
realized,vvhat a burden I was bound to be But I could 
notmakeupnij mind where to go and what to do The 
Vasilicvs offered to buy me a ticket home, but. the • 
document I had from the Soldiers’ Section was m itself 
a ticket 

I recalled that some of my w ounded girls had been sent 
to Moscow, to be quartered m the Home for Invalids, 
and I thought of looking them up I took a walk to 
the city When I approached tlic block m which the 
Home w as situated, I noticed a crowd m the street, largclj 
composed of soldiers, iioldmg meetings of mihgnatioiv 
Wlicn I reached the Home I saw a number of wounded 
soldiers, some of them without logs or arms, dispersed 
about the front grounds 

On inquiry I learned that the Bolshevist authorities 
had turned the hundreds of crippled inmates of the 
Home into the street Many of them, including m) 
girls, liad already disappeared, some no doubt being 
forced to beg, others bemg cared for by chantable people 
and societies But still a goodly number remamed, 
crymg, cursmg Lenin and Trotzky, and asking passers- 
by for food and shelter It was a pathetic sight The 
cruelty* of the order made one’s blood boil It was 
evidently an act of wanton brutality The excuse that 
the Government needed the building was certamly no 
justification for it 

There weie about two hundred soldiers m the crowd, 
and I stopped to listen to their conversation All of 
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tliem had been attracted to tlie.place by the complaints • 
of the ejected in\ ahds Their talk came as a revelation 
to me They were in a mutinous spirit, stared up agamst 
the regime of Lenin and Trotzky For several hours I 
lingered round the \arious groups, soiTetmics taking 
part in the discussions 

See what you have brought about by your outi» 
acts You ha^e shamefully beaten and kiUe^d jour 
officers You have forgotten God and destroyed tlie 
•Clmrph h\ov-, this is the result of jour deeds” In 
some such manner I would address the men, and thej 
would answer somewhat as follows 

^^c behc\ed that bj o\erthrowjng our officers and 
the ueilth) class, we sjiould ha\c pleat} of bread and 
land But now the factories arc demolished and there 
IS no w ork W c arc terrorized by the Red Guards, w ho 
are recruited mostly from drxml ards and criminals If 
there arc an> honest soldiers among them, it is because 
hungci andpo^ert} foicctJiemtocnhstinordertoescape 
starvation If w e demand justice and fair p]a> , w c arc 
shot down by the Red executioners And all the while 
the Germans are ad\ ancing into Russia, and nobodj is 
sent to fight them, our real enemies ’ 

At tliescw ords I crossed niystlf, thanking the Almighl} 
for the deep change He had wrought in the minds of the 
people 

The crowd became so excited that the authorities 
were notified and a detachment of the Red Guard was 
sent to suppress it It arn\ wl suddenl} and warned us 
to disperse by firing a a ollcy into the air Tlie gathering 
separated and vanished from the street A group of 
about ten soldiers, mcludmg mvself, rushed into a 
neighbouring court\ ard and continued the conv crsatiou 
there behmd the gates 

“Set, what }ou get now t If jou vicre armed, they 
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wftuld not date to treat you like that They made you 
sun end ev )out arms and non oppress you worse than 
the Tsai Who ever heard of a thousand sick persons 
being throivn out into tlie street under the old regime ? ” 
I asked • 

“Yes, we haie been betrayed It is clear now The 
Germans are taking away all our bread, occupying our 
land, destroying our country, demanding all our money 
and possessions Wc liarc been betrajed,'* nodded 
several men , 

“ Ah so you are beginning to see the truth I ” 

** Yes, XV e are,” declared one fclloxv “ A month ago 
I wouldn’t haxe talked to you I xvas then the chairman 
of a local Soviet But I see xvhat it all means now Vt e 
are being arrested, searched, robbed terronzeil bj the 
Red Guard mercenaries I would, myself, shoot Lenm 
andTrotzky for this outrageous treatment of the hospital 
patients A month ago I was a fool but I see now that 
I was all wrong in my ideas about you and othei oppo 
nents of the Bolsheviks You arc not an enemy of the 
people, but a fiiend ” 

Accompanied by a couple of soldiers I walked away 
One of them told me he had seen one of my girls begging, 
after she had been turned out of the Home My heait 
ached at the thought but I xras absolutely without 
means What could I have done for her ? U e reached 
the Cathedral of Christ theSaviourand I remembered tlie 
\ ow I had made to liavc a public mass celebrated in 
commemoration of mj miraculous escape from death 

I tookicaa e of nij companions and entered the church 
There were about live or six hundred people there On 
that very day, I believe, the order was promulgated 
separating the Church from the State All the devout 
members of the Cathedral came to the Communion 
service that afternoon 
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I went to see the deacon in tlie vestry and told him of 
the miracle ^hat had been vouchsafed me and the vow I 
had made. I did not fail to mention the fact that I 
was penniless and could not pay for the service. At the 
conclusion of the Communion,' the prifist announced : 

“ There has just come here a Christian woman who has 
suffered greatly for the country and whose name is known 
throughout the land. A miracle saved her in a^desperate 
moment. God listened to her prayers and sent her an 
old friend, whose life she had once saved, on the eve of 
her execution. Tlieexccution waspostponed, Shethen 
prayed to God again, and a divine voice informed her 
that he;: life would be spared. She vowed to offer public 
prayers in this Cathedral m the event of her release. The 
Lord mercifully granted her freedom, and she is now 
here to fulfil the vow.” 

The priest then asked the deacon to bring me up to the 
altar. When I was led there, a murmur u'ent tliroufi^h 
the assembly : 

“ Heavens 1 It’s Botchkareva 1 ” 

Candles were lit and for fifteen minutes prayers 
of praise to the Lord were read, glorifying His 
name. 

I returned to the Vasilievs by tram. On the car there 
were many soldiers, and again their conversation cheered 
me up. 

“ A fine end wc have come to I The Germans arc 
moving nearer and nearer, and here they are shooting 
and arresting the people ! ” the men said to one another. 

” Why don’t they send the Red Guard to r&ist the 
enemy ? We are being sold to tlie Germans.” 

This was my second encounter with sober-minded 
soldiers in one day. I arrived at Daria jraximo\'na’s in 
high spirits. The awakening of the Russian soldier had 
begun I 
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• I had left my medals and crosses in Petrograd before 
starting out on the fateful errand Borroinng some 
money from Madame Vasilievii I iv ent to Petrograd to 
fetch them The railn ay carnage m \rluch I travelled 
nas packed vitJI about a hundred and fiftj soldiers 
But they vere no longer the cut throats the incensed 
and revengeful ruffians of tno months ago The> did 
notthrea^en TJiej did not brag The kindness of then 
true natures had agam asserted itself The> ei en made 
a place for me, inMting me to sit doun , 

“Please, Madame Bolchkareva,” tliej said, “take 
this seat ” 

“ Thank you, comrades,” I ansv ered 
“ Is 0 , don’t call us comrades any more It’s a disgrace 
now The comrades are at present fleeing from the 
front, n lule the Gernians are threatening Moscon ,” some 
of them remarked 

I felt among friends Tins comradeship w as v hat 
endeared the Russian soldier to mj heart Not the com 
radeship of the agitators, not the comradeship so loudly 
proclaimed in the Bolshevik manifestoes and proclama 
tions, but the true comradeship that had made the three 
years in the trenches the happiest of my life That old 
spirit again filled the air It was almost too good to 
be true After the niglitmare of re\ olutions and terror, 
it seemed like a dream The soldiers were actually 
cursing Bolshevism, denouncmg Benin and Trotzky i 
“ How has it come about that you all talk so 
sensibly t ” I asked 

“ BeChuse^he Germans arcadiancing on Moscow, and 
1/emn and Trotzkj don’t even raise a finger to stop 
them,” came the answer ** A soldier has escaped from 
Kiev and has just telegraphed that the Germans arc 
seizing Russians and sending them to Germany to help 
to fight agamst the Allu» Lenin and Trotzkj told us 
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thit the Allies were our enemies We now see that tlft?y 
arc our friends ” » 

Another soldier, who had been home on leave, told of 
an armed Red Guard detacliment that had de^’cended on 
his village one fine daj and robbed thdpeasants of all the 
biead they had, the product of then sweat and toil, 
exposing them to star\ation » 

‘The people are hungiy, that’s why th^ ]om the 
Red Guard,” one of the men remarked “ At least then 
they get food and arms with which to plunder It is 
getting so that no one is safe unless he belongs to the 
Red Guard ” 

“But why don’t you do somcthmg ? ” I addressed 
myself to them “Everywhere I see the people arc 
indignant, but they do nothing to cast off the yoke ” 

“ We have demanded hiore than once the resignation 
of Lenin and Trotzky There were large majorities 
against them at several elections But the) arc sup • 
ported by the Red Guard and keep IhemseR es m power 
in spite of the will of the people The peasants are 
against them almost to a man ” 

“The more reason why you should act,” I said 
“ Something ought to be done ' ” 

“ What ’ Tell us what • ” several inquired 
“ Even to get togetbei, for instance, and re establish 
the front 1 ” I suggested 

“We would, but we have nobody we can trust to 
lead us All our good people are fightmg among them 
selves,” they argued “ Besides, we should need arms 
and food ” • * 

“ You just said that the Allies were our friends Sup 
pose w e asked them to send us arms and food and help 
IIS. *J!/t CnwA, w.-skWi 

the Germans again ? ” I mquireil. « 

“Yes,” answered some, “we would” 
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^“No,” replied others, “sshat if the Allies got into 
A^ssia and anted to take ndsantage of us, like the 
ermans ’ ” 

“ Well, ) ou mnst elect joiir own leader to co operate 
/ith the Allied only on condition tint we fight till we 
defeat the enemy and finisli the war,” I proposed 
j * But w iiont could w e choose as our leader ^ ’ the men 
■^bcrsisl^d ‘ All our chiefs are divided Son e arc 
'reputed to be monarchists Others arc said to be 
exploiters of the poor working people Others arc* 
declared to be German agents \\herc could v>c find 
a man who did not belong to one oi other of these 
parties ? ” 

“ \\ hat iCI, Cur instance, took charge, and betamev our 
leader t ’ I \ entured to ask * Would vou follow me ’ ” 

” Yes, v es I ” the> cried *‘ \\ c could trust you You 
are a peasant yourself But wliat could jou do*^” 

“llirnt could I do ? You know- that thcscscoimdcels 
arc destroy mg Rusbia The Germans arc seizing ev cry- 
thing they can Ia> hold on I would tiy to resto’-c the 
front 1 ” 

” But how ** ” thej asl cd 

At this moment theidca of going to America originated 
m mj mind c had all hcaM that America was now 
one of the Allies 

” \\ hat if I should go to America th ask there for 
help ? ” I V entured 

Jly comjianions all burst out laughing America is so 
remote and so unreal to thcRussion peasant It did not 
sountPbktva practical proposition to tlie soldiers But 
thej raised onl} one objection 

” How w ould j ou c\ cr get there ? TIic Bolsliev iks 
and lied Guards will ncvci let^ou out of the countrv,” 
Ihej Saul 

” But if I did get there and to the other Allies,” I 
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port 1 he necessary clothes vtre obtained, and in fifteen , 
minutes I appeared no longer as a soldier, but as a \ eilcd 
•foreign lady i\ho did not understand a vord of Russian 
Accompanied by the Colonel, I left for the harbour, 
after havang expressed my deiqiest thankS to the Consul 
for his great sacrifices in my behalf 

I was supposed to play a speechless r6!e and leave, 
everything to my escort Tins I did, althougli more 
than once my heart jumped when a guard seemed to 
•scrutinize me closely, and now and then I had to suppress 
an impulse to laugh when the Colonel, m replj to ques- 
tions, said that I w as an Englishw oman retummg home 
It was dark when I iras ferried to tlic transport, and 
c\ crytlimg w ent off without mishap But that w as not 
the end of the adventure 

The transport had to rcmam for anotlicr daj in tlic 
harbour, and it was expected thatthc Sov jct w ould search 
it for me To bafile all attempts to discov er me I w as 
placed m a cabin, the entrance and all approaches to 
w hich w ere guarded Nobodj was allowed to conic near 
the room, all mquircrs being told that an important Gcr* 
man general was detained there on hiswav toanAmen 
canprison camp EvcnLicutcnant Filippov did not know 
of the trick and was greatlywomed o\crm> non arrival 
as the hour for the departure of the ship drew near If 
' any Bolshevik emissary was sent on board the \ esscl to 
look for rac, he was stopped m front of a certam cabin 
by Amcncan soldiers and informed that no one w ould be 
permitted to get w ilUin so many feet of tbt imprisoned 
enemy general * ■, * • 

\Micn the anchors of IhcS/imdon w tre raised and the 
ship began to mov t, I came out of the cabin, to F ^ 
best merriment of ev exybody who liad expected 
stem Teuton general emerge from tlie door 

I vras free I 
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port. The necessary cIotIiesA>i;rc obtained, and ill fifteen , 
minutes I appeared no longer as a soldier, but as a veiled 
foreign lady who did not understand a word ot Russian. 
Accompanied by the Colonel, I left for the harbour, 
after having expressed my deepest thankS to the Consul 
for his great sacrifices ’in my behalf. ^ 

I was supposed to play a speechless r61e and leave, 
everything to my escort. This I did, althougji more 
than once my heart jumped when a guard seemed to 
•scrutinize me closely, and now and then I had to suppress 
an impulse to laugh when the Colonel, in reply to ques- 
tions, Said that I was an Englishwoman returning home. 
It ivas dark when I was ferried to tlie transport, and' 
everything went off without mishap. But that' was not 
the end of the adventure. 

The transport had to remain for another day in the 
harbour, andit was expected tliatthe Soviet would search 
it for me. To baffle all attempts to discover me I was 
placed in a cabin, the entrance and all approaches to 
which were guarded. Nobody w'as allowed to come near 
the room, all inquirers being told that an important Ger- 
man general was detained there on his way to an Ameri- 
canprison camp. EvenLieutenantFilippov did not loioiv 
of the trick and was greatly worried over my non-arrival 
as the hom for the departure of the ship drew near. If 
' any Bolshevik emissary was sent on board the vessel to 
look for me, he was stopped in front of a certain cabin 
■ by American soldiers and informed that no one would be 
permitted to get witliin so many feet of the imprisoned 
enemy general. * • • 

When the anchors of the Sheridan were raised and the 
ship began to move, I came out of the cabin, to the live- 
liest merriment of eveiybody who had expected to see a 
stem Teuton general emerge from the door. 

I was free 1 « ‘ • 
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It April 18, 1018, when I left, Russian soil for 
thcTjrst tunc in niy life. Under the American flag, on an 
American transport, I was heading for that ^sondcrful 
land — Atncrica^^-witrying in my breast the message of 
tlic Russian peasant-soldier to t'he Allies : 

, “ Help Russia to release herself from the Gorman yoke 
and become free — in return for tlic five million lives 
that she lias sacrificed for your safety, the security of 
^your liberties, tlic preservation of your own lands and • 
lives 1 ” 


t'twiei Gnat Drilan h-f Outler & Turner Ftm: and Leaioa 



